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CHAPTER  I:    A  WILL  AND  NO  WAY 

E  was  going  to  give  me  this  house,"  said  Dirck 
Lanier,  "instead  of  waiting  to  bequeath  it  to 
me.  It  was  Mother's,  you  know.  But  now  I  sup- 
pose I'll  have  to  take  the  Will  for  the  Deed." 

"I  am  sorry  you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  jest, 
at  such  a  time,"  gently  reproved  his  cousin,  Elbert, 
"especially  here  in  the  room  where  you  father  lay 
not  two  hours  ago." 

"Why  shouldn't  IV  argued  Dirck.  "Not  that 
it  is  any  of  your  business.  Dad  and  I  were  on 
friendly  terms,  toward  the  end.  And  in  spite  of 
everything  that  went  before  then,  I  can't  get  rid 
of  a  nasty  little  ache  in  my  heart,  at  his  going.  But 
he'd  be  the  last  man  to  want  me  to  stand  around 
looking  like  an  amateur  undertaker — or  like  you, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Sorrow  that  has  to 
buck  itself  along  with  black  clothes  and  a  glum  face, 
is  apt  to  grow  too  thin  to  carry  its  own  weight." 

He  passed  on  through  the  ghastly  drawing-room 
where  a  little  group  of  relatives  were  gathering, 
carrion-like,  to  hear  the  reading  of  John  Lanier's 
last  will  and  testament. 

11 
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The  room  was  chillily  gloomy,  in  spite  of  the 
newly  raised  window  blinds.  The  furniture  had 
been  moved  back  into  it  hastily  and  at  haphazard. 
Ranks  of  shiny  campstools  still  huddled  against  the 
wall.  In  the  empty  bay  window  alcove  a  few  fallen 
rose  petals  served  as  mute  reminder  of  what  so  re- 
cently they  had  bedecked. 

Dirck  did  not  like  Elbert  Lanier,  this  pallid  and 
pedantic  cousin  of  his,  with  whom  he  had  been 
speaking.  From  childhood  he  had  disliked  him. 
The  two,  thrown  much  together  after  the  fashion 
of  close  relatives,  had  gotten  on  much  as  might  two 
strange  cats  dropped  into  a  barrel  and  the  lid 
clapped  on.  Seldom  could  Dirck  and  Elbert  meet 
without  a  clash.  Wherefore  easy-going  Dirck 
sought  to  arrange  that  they  should  meet  as  seldom 
as  possible. 

Nor  did  Dirck  give  much  more  affection  to  El- 
bert's father,  Blundell  Lanier.  Blundell  was  a 
chubby  little  man  with  old-time  white  mustache 
and  goatee.  Dirck  had  declared  he  was  the  missing 
link  between  Billiken  and  Buffalo  Bill;  and  had 
nicknamed  him  Buffalo  Billiken.  The  name  in- 
furiated Elbert.  But  Blundell  deprived  Dirck  of 
much  satisfaction  in  the  quip  by  roaring  with 
Homeric  laughter  when  Elbert  dutifully  repeated  it 
to  him  at  a  family  reunion. 

For  the  rest,  a  reputation  for  eccentricity  had  not 
deprived   Blundell  of  equal   fame  as  a  shrewd   and 
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brilliant  financier.  Always  he  had  seemed  fond  of 
Dirck.  The  latter  made  no  secret  of  his  distaste  for 
this  sole  close  relative  of  his  father's. 

It  was  Blundell  who  rose  now,  as  Dirck  crossed 
the  bare  drawing-room;  and  motioned  him  to  a 
seat  beside  himself  on  the  narrow  Heppelwhite  sofa. 
Dirck  ignored  the  gesture  and  moved  to  a  far  end 
of  the  room,  skirting  the  little  knot  of  black-clad 
relatives  and  seating  himself  at  last  on  the  corner 
of  a  table.  From  that  unconventional  perch  he 
surveyed  the  others  broodingly. 

Elbert  was  sitting  in  mournful  decorum  beside 
his  father  on  the  uncomfortable  Heppelwhite  sofa. 
Old  Stephen  Hassler,  of  Hassler,  Braun  and  Mc- 
Wirther,  was  standing  in  the  window  alcove  and 
drawing  portentously  from  a  long  buff  envelope 
the  blue-bound  will  the  assemblage  had  met  to  hear. 

A  curious  hush  overspread  the  group.  To 
Dirck' s  morbid  senses  the  tense  stillness  was  like 
that  of  a  kennel  of  puppies  at  the  moment  when 
their  food  is  about  to  be  poured  out  into  the  dinner 
pans. 

"Look  as  meekly  and  as  smugly  expectant  as  you 
like,"  he  bade  the  group,  wordlessly.  "Apart  from 
a  few  scrapings,  the  whole  pailful  is  mine.  Dad 
told  me  so.  I — Lord,  but  I  wish  I'd  been  a  bit 
decenter  to  the  dear  old  chap!  Not  that  it  does 
any  good  to  wish  it  now — God  rest  him!" 
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Amid  the  decorously  eager  hush,  the  crackling  of 
the  will's  long  typewritten  sheets  was  plainly 
audible  to  Dirck,  as  Hassler  unfolded  them  and  ad- 
justed his  reading  glasses. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen:"  began  the  stereo- 
typed form;  followed  by  "I,  John  Parrett  Lanier, 
declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  and  I 
hereby  revoke  all  former  wills  by  me  made  or  exe- 
cuted." 

Dirck  let  his  mind  wander.  There  was  likely 
to  be  a  paragraph  or  more  of  this  wheezy  preamble, 
before  the  kernel  of  the  document  should  be 
reached. 

A  grinding  remorse — which  the  youth  was  honest 
enough  to  brand  as  maudlin — obsessed  him.  Never 
had  he  and  his  father  gotten  on  together  as  now  he 
believed  father  and  son  should.  His  long-dead 
mother  used  to  say  it  was  because  they  were  too 
much  alike.  After  her  death  they  had  drifted  far 
and  farther  apart. 

Then  had  come  the  quarrel — the  quarrel  over 
Dirck's  debonair  refusal  to  go  into  the  Lanier  bank 
and  work  his  way  up  in  the  business  which  might 
one  day  be  his  own.  The  squabble  was  aggravated 
by  the  news  of  Dirck's  engagement  to  Maida 
Crowell.  John  Lanier  did  not  like  Maida  nor  her 
antecedents.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  his  son's 
engaging  himself  to  any  woman  when  he  had  not 
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the  ability  to  support  a  wife  by  his  own  efforts. 
He  said  so,  frankly. 

But — and  herein  lay  Dirck's  sole  grain  of  com- 
fort— John's  long  illness  had  reunited  father  and 
son.  Indeed,  it  had  brought  them  nearer  together 
and  given  them  a  better  understanding  of  each  other 
than  ever  before  had  been  theirs.  For  months  they 
had  been  good  friends — close  friends. 

They  had  even  planned  a  wonderful  winter  in 
Algiers  together,  to  build  up  the  invalid's  slowly  re- 
turning health.  They  had  gone  so  far  as  to  engage 
passage  and  secure  their  passports.  Dirck  had  con- 
sented to  postpone  his  marriage  until  after  their 
return.  Maida  had  behaved  beautifully  about  that. 
She  had  insisted  it  was  the  only  right  thing  for  him 
to  do.  Then,  for  no  perceptible  reason  at  all,  there 
had  been  a  relapse  that  had  ended  their  Algerian 
plans  and  John  Lanier's  life  in  a  single  week. 

Yes,  that  last  few  months  had  been  worth  while. 
It  had  healed  the  breach  between  father  and  son; 
and  it  made  lighter  the  son's  remorse  now.  Yet,  he 
wished  with  all  his  soul  he  and  his  father  might 
have  come  to  that  friendly  understanding,  years 
earlier.  Sadly  he  turned  his  attention  back  to  the 
will. 

Hassler  was  reading  out  a  swarm  of  petty  be- 
quests to  poor  relations  and  old  dependents. 
Dirck's  mind  began  to  wander  again.  It  was 
brought  up  with  a  sharp  turn  at  the  sound  of  his 
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own  name.    Expressionlessly,  Hassler  was  droning 
forth : 

"Furthermore  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  only 
son,  Dirck  Lanier,  a  yearly  income  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  paid  to  him  out  of  my  estate  so  long 
as  he  shall  conduct  himself  in  such  exemplary  man- 
ner as  to  merit  that  income.  My  executor  and  only 
brother,  Blundell  Lanier,  shall  be  sole  arbiter  of 
such  conduct ;  and  shall  pay  or  withhold  said  income 
according  to  his  own  judgment  of  my  son's  con- 
tinued worthiness  thereof." 

"The  language,"  interpolated  Hassler,  looking  up 
over  his  glasses  at  his  hearers,  "is  scarcely  conven- 
tional. But  my  client  insisted  on  wording  the  will 
to  suit  himself;  merely  securing  my  firm's  opinion 
on  its  legality  and  comprehensibility.  I  mention 
this,  in  justice  to  my  firm,  in  case  the  diction  may 
appear,  in  places — shall  I  say  (with  all  respect) 
amateurish?" 

Dirck  did  not  heed  the  dry-as-dust  explanation. 
His  brow  was  puckered;  as  he  sought  to  assimilate 
the  shock  of  what  had  just  been  read. 

One  thousand  dollars  a  year — and  only  then  at 
the  whim  of  the  uncle  he  disliked  and  distrusted! 
The  thing  was  preposterous.  People  were  glancing 
covertly  at  him.  On  Elbert  Lanier's  pallid  face — 
before  the  pale  eyes  could  be  veiled  by  the  hastily 
lowered  lids — Direk  detected  a  flicker  of  pure  joy. 
Blundell    listened    impassively,   his   fat    little   aims 
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crossed  over  his  fat  little  chest;  his  Buffalo  Billiken 
face  a  mask. 

Dirck  forced  his  own  features  to  poker-calmness, 
lest  these  onlookers  glean  satisfaction  from  the  way 
the  black  tidings  affected  him.  But,  as  Hassler 
made  as  though  to  continue  his  reading,  he  asked, 
in  a  studiously  careless  voice: 

"What  is  the  date  of  that  will4?  If  you  read  the 
date  aloud  I  didn't  catch  it." 

"The  will  is  dated  one  year  ago,  yesterday,  Mr. 
Lanier,"  answered  the  lawyer,  a  tinge  of  reproof  in 
his  dry  voice,  at  the  interruption. 

"Thanks  so  much,"  said  Dirck,  apologetically. 
"I  never  was  any  good  at  dates.  They  always  floor 
me.    Especially  this  one." 

But  his  brain  was  scarce  aware  of  his  own  flippant 
words.  Back  it  was  racing  to  an  explanation  of 
this  unexpected  smash  to  his  hopes.  A  year  ago, 
the  misunderstanding  between  his  father  and  him- 
self had  been  at  its  height.  It  was  at  that  time  he 
and  Maida  Crowell  had  announced  their  engage- 
ment. No  wonder  rancor  led  his  father  to  frame  a 
will  he  must  have  regretted  later ! 

Dirck  had  heard  much  talk  from  the  old  man, 
months  ago,  about  a  new  will  leaving  the  bulk  of 
his  estate  to  his  son.  With  his  usual  carelessness  in 
business  matters,  he  had  supposed  the  new  will  was 
long  since  made  and  that  it  was  this  will  which 
Hassler  was  to  read. 
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Blundell  was  his  brother's  executor.  It  was  he 
who  handled  all  the  Lanier  business  interests  during 
John's  illness.  It  was  he  who  had  produced  this 
will  from  the  office  safe,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
What  was  to  prevent  Blundell  from  venting  his 
spleen  on  Dirck,  and  enriching  himself,  by  destroy- 
ing the  new  will  and  substituting  this  year-old  one? 

The  thought  came  unbidden  into  Dirck' s  mind; 
but  it  grew  there,  with  amazing  speed.  He  glanced 
again  at  Blundell.  The  Buffalo  Billiken  mask  was 
inscrutable.  On  Elbert's  face  was  a  calmly  reveren- 
tial look  which  fired  Dirck  with  a  yearning  to  send 
his  own  athletic  fist  against  the  piously  smug  coun- 
tenance. 

Yes,  they  were  a  pretty  pair,  that  father  and  son. 
Tarred  with  the  same  stick,  both  of  them.  There 
was  no  safe  petty  villainy  Dirck  would  have  put 
past  either  one  of  the  two.  Then,  he  found  himselt 
concentrating  blankly  on  Hassler's  droning  voice. 
The  lawyer  resumed  his  reading: 

"This  step  is  taken  in  no  spirit  of  anger;  but  for 
what  I  deem  the  best  permanent  good  of  my  son. 
It  has  been  formulated  after  much  careful  and 
prayerful  thought  and  many  long  conferences  with 
Oiy  brother  Blundell,  in  whose  heart  and  wisdom  I 
place  all  trust.  I  explain  this,  at  Length,  lest  m\  son 
misjudge  his  uncle  or  myself.  I  ask  him  to  believe 
I  have  wily  his  own  good  in  mind  in  dividing  m\ 
estat        !  do." 
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Dirck's  bronzed  cheek  did  not  gain  nor  lose  in 
color.  Nor  did  he  allow  one  facial  muscle  to  move. 
He  sat  as  if  only  courteously  and  mildly  interested 
in  the  perusal  of  the  paper  which  had  torn  up  his 
future  by  the  roots.  They  should  not  see  how  hard 
he  was  hit,  these  goggling  outsiders  and  that 
precious  pair  of  rascals,  his  uncle  and  cousin.  Yes, 
he  could  well  believe  the  will  had  been  made  after 
"many  long  conferences"  with  Blundell!  He  had 
guessed  that  much  from  the  start. 

"Furthermore,"  continued  the  dry  reading,  "I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  aforesaid  brother,  Blundell 
Lanier,  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  whereof  I 
may  die  possessed;  excepting  only  such  bequests  as 
are  hitherto  mentioned  in  this  will.    And " 

This  time,  Dirck's  firm-set  mouth  could  not  re- 
press a  quickly-checked  twitch.  It  was  as  he  had 
thought,  then!  Taking  advantage  of  the  rift  be- 
tween his  father  and  himself,  Blundell  had  played 
cleverly  to  feather  his  own  nest.  Already  rich  and 
yearly  waxing  richer,  he  had  bamboozled  his  trust- 
ing brother  into  disinheriting  his  own  son  and  add- 
ing to  Blundell's  swollen  fortune  another  four 
million  dollars!  Out  of  this  craftily  acquired 
hoard,  he  was  to  pay  the  despoiled  Dirck  the  petty 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year — less  than  the 
boy's  dues  and  house  charges  at  the  Titan  Club! 

To  the  numbed  wrath  in  Dirck's  heart,  a  new 
phase  of  the  tragedy  added  a  sudden  hot  sting  that 
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brought  him  to  his  feet  from  his  studiously  careless 
pose  on  the  table  corner;  and  sent  a  wave  of  impo- 
tent fury  through  him. 

His  mother's  estate ! 

Mrs.  John  Lanier  had  brought  her  husband  a 
more  than  comfortable  dowry,  at  her  marriage, 
thirty  years  earlier.  Apart  from  actual  cash,  this 
old-fashioned  brownstone  house  on  the  Upper  East 
Side  was  hers.  It  had  been  willed  to  her  by  her 
father,  the  year  before  her  marriage.  Here  she  and 
her  husband  had  lived,  during  the  quarter-century 
of  their  pleasant  wedded  life.  Here  Dirck,  their 
one  child,  had  been  born,  twenty-six  years  ago. 
The  house  was  hers;  and  always  it  had  remained  in 
her  name. 

Then,  too,  there  was  her  cherished  collection  of 
jewelry — heavy  and  solid  and  rich,  after  the  fashion 
of  her  youth — a  collection  estimated  nowadays  at 
slightly  more  than  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

Always  it  had  been  understood  that  her  house 
was  one  day  to  be  Dirck's.  Always  it  had  been 
understood  that  her  jewelry  was  one  day  to  go  to 
Dirck,  for  the  adornment  of  Dirck's  future  wife. 
She  had  told  him  so,  again  and  again,  in  his  boy- 
hood. More  than  once,  she  had  referred  to  this  wish 
of  hers,  in  his  father's  presence.  It  had  been  under- 
Stood,  clearly. 

True,   following  the  old-world  Style  of  her  own 

mother's   and   grandmother's   wills,   she   had    left 
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everything  to  her  husband.  But  she  did  so  with  the 
verbal  understanding  that  it  was  to  pass  on  to 
Dirck,  at  John's  death;  and  that  the  jewelry  be 
turned  over  to  him  when  he  should  marry ;  the  loved 
collection  that  even  now,  as  for  the  past  five  years, 
reposed  in  a  compartment  of  the  library  wall-safe 
where  she  had  placed  it  herself,  on  her  return  from 
the  country,  not  a  week  before  her  sudden  death. 

And  now  this  house  of  hers  and  these  jewels  of 
hers  were  to  go,  as  part  of  her  husband's  estate,  to 
Blundell  Lanier  whom  she  had  never  really  liked! 
In  these  lofty,  old-fashioned  rooms,  Blundell's  fat 
wife  would  queen  it;  wearing  the  jewels  which  the 
gentle  dead  woman  had  designed  to  adorn  Dirck's 
bride!  In  course  of  time,  house  and  jewelry  would 
descend  to  Elbert,  the  worthy  and  penurious  and 
priggishly  hatable  only  son  of  Blundell. 

The  thought  was  bitter  wine  on  a  sponge  to 
Dirck  Lanier.  It  filled  him  with  a  swirl  of  pas- 
sionate hatred  and  rebellion.  The  jewelry  his 
mother  had  loved  so; — the  old-world  gems  in  their 
antique  settings  that  she  had  worn  with  such  tender 
pride  and  which  she  had  been  wont  to  show  him,  one 
by  one,  in  his  boyhood;  descanting  on  the  history 
and  the  rare  beauty  of  each.  They  were  to  go  to 
Blundell  Lanier  and  to  Blundell's  wife,  as  part  of 
John  Lanier's  "real  and  personal  estate !" 

True,  as  jewel  collections  go,  nowadays,  they 
were  perhaps  paltry  and  out  of  date.    But  they  had 
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been  his  dead  mother's.  And  she  had  intended  them 
for  him  and  for  the  then  unknown  girl  he  should 
one  day  marry.  They  were  part  and  parcel  of  his 
dear  memories  of  her.  From  the  depths  of  a  raging 
heart  Dirck  swore  they  would  never  go  to  the  man 
who  had  despoiled  him. 

With  a  start  he  came  to  himself,  belatedly  aware 
that  he  had  ceased  to  control  his  face's  expression; 
— aware  that  Blundell  and  Elbert  Lanier  were 
gazing  at  him  with  the  air  of  men  who  are  scanning 
large  print  with  entire  ease. 

The  reading  of  the  will  was  completed.  Hassler 
restored  the  typed  pages  to  their  long  buff  envelope 
and  began  a  whispered  colloquy  with  Blundell. 
The  others  had  risen  from  their  decorous  postures 
and  were  filing  out  of  the  room;  some  with  satis- 
faction on  their  duly  solemn  faces;  some  with  badly 
hidden  chagrin.  None  came  across  to  the  far  corner 
to  say  good-by  to  the  scowling  disinherited  son. 
He  stood  alone,  glumly  watching  them  go;  vexed 
with  himself  that  he  had  given  Elbert  so  sweet  a 
moment  of  reading  his  unguarded  face. 

Then  Elbert  was  coming  over  to  him.  Dirck 
stiffened.  Had  he  been  a  dog,  the  hair  on  his  back 
must  have  bristled  and  an  eye-tooth  must  have 
glinted  from  beneath  an  upcurled  lip. 

"I  hope,'1  said  Elbert,  in  his  wonted  pedantic 
manner,  with  black-gloved  hand  outstretched.     "I 

hope  you  are  too  broadmiiuU  d  to  hold  r;mror. 
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He  spoke,  as  ever,  like  one  who  is  reading  ex- 
pressionlessly  from  an  eighteenth  century  text-book. 

"Hope  is  on  the  free  list,"  replied  Dirck,  surlily, 
and  ignoring  the  other's  hand.    "Keep  on  hoping." 

"I'm  sorry  you  take  it  this  way,"  said  Elbert,  a 
tinge  of  sadness  in  his  schoolmasterly  voice.  "It  is 
ill  to  hold  rancor  toward  the  dead." 

"I  hold  no  rancor  toward  the  dead,"  Dirck  as- 
sured him.  "Not  toward  the  poor  old  sick  man  who 
was  cheated  into  defrauding  his  son.  I  don't  think 
Esau  held  any  rancor  against  Isaac,  his  father.  The 
Bible  doesn't  say  he  did.  But  he  held  plenty  of  it 
against  Jacob,  the  swine  who  robbed  him  of  his 
birthright.    Think  it  over." 

Abruptly,  he  turned  from  his  cousin;  and  started 
from  the  room.  Blundell  Lanier  had  been  standing 
with  his  back  to  his  nephew.  Yet  before  Dirck  was 
half  way  to  the  drawing-room  door,  Blundell  had 
left  Hassler  and  was  hurrying  to  intercept  him. 
Linking  his  arm  in  the  reluctant  Dirck's,  Blundell 
fell  into  step  with  him  and  accompanied  him  out 
into  the  drearily  empty  front  hall. 

"My  very  dear  boy,"  he  began,  earnestly,  "I 
know  just  how  rottenly  hard  this  hits  you.  I  don't 
blame  you  for  hating  me.  But  don't  get  to  hating 
John.    He  meant  it  all  for  the  best.    He — " 

"Nine  tragedies  out  of  eight  have  been  started 
by  people  who  'meant  it  all  for  the  best,'  "  sulkily 
philosophized    Dirck.      "Shakespeare    knew    that. 
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When  Romeo  interfered  to  save  Mereutio  from 
Tybalt,  and  his  interference  cost  Mercutio's  life, 
Romeo  bleated :  'I  thought  all  for  the  best !'  " 

He  disengaged  his  arm  from  his  uncle's  pudgy 
grasp  and  picked  up  his  hat  from  the  hall  table. 
But  Blundell  intercepted  him. 

"It's  rotten  hard  luck,"  repeated  the  older  man. 
"But  I  wish  you'd  take  my  solemn  word  for  it  that 
your  Dad  not  only  meant  it  for  your  best,  but  that 
he  had  every  reason  to  think  it  would  be  for  your 
best.  So  did  I.  I  still  do.  Ordinarily,  I'd  be  con- 
tent to  let  any  man  think  what  he  wanted  about 
me  and  trust  to  time  to  show  him  I  was  square.  But 
— hang  it,  Dirck !  I'm  fond  of  you  and  I  want  you 
to  believe  I'm  your  friend." 

"There  is  an  absurdly  simple  way  to  prove  it," 
answered  Dirck,  deaf  to  the  almost  boyishly  eager 
appeal  in  Blundell's  light  voice.  "You  say  you 
want  to  be  my  friend.  You  say  Dad  believed  he 
was  doing  the  best  thing  for  me.  Perhaps  he  did 
— at  a  time  when  he  and  I  were  at  loggerheads. 
When  we're  sore  at  any  one,  we're  apt  to  gloss  over 
the  unfair  things  we  do  to  him  by  telling  ourselvdi 
they're  for  his  good.  But  Dad  and  I  got  to  be 
dear  friends,  after  that.  He  told  me,  himself,  he 
was  changing  his  will.  He  told  me  that,  nor  two 
months  ago.     Whether  or  not  he  changed  it — " 

"If  you're  normal,  you're  thinking  in  \our  heart 
that  he  did;  and  that    I   burned  the  will   ami   j 
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Hassler  this  one  that's  made  out  in  my  favor,"  said 
Blundell.  "I  don't  blame  you  for  thinking  so.  But 
on  my  oath,  as  a  man  and  a  Mason,  it  isn't  true, 
Dirck." 

"Let  it  go  at  that,"  suggested  Dirck,  steeling  him- 
self once  more  against  the  note  of  appeal  in  Blun- 
delPs  voice.  "Let's  get  back  to  what  you  were  say- 
ing about  wanting  to  convince  me  you're  square  and 
my  friend.  It's  simply  done.  All  you  have  to  do 
is—" 

"I  know,"  interrupted  Blundell,  whimsically,  yet 
with  a  rueful  little  twist  to  his  mouth.  "You  mean 
I  can  turn  over  to  you  the  property  you  believe  your 
father  meant  for  you  and  which  he  was  wheedled 
into  leaving  to  me." 

"Yes,"  answered  Dirck.  "That  is  precisely  what 
I  mean.  It  must  have  been  on  your  own  conscience, 
to  make  you  guess  it.     I — " 

"No,"  said  Blundell,  "it  wasn't.  But  it  was  the 
natural  suggestions  you  would  make.  It  was  the 
suggestion  any  one  in  your  shoes  would  make." 

"Well?" 

"I  can't  do  it,  Dirck.  I  am  your  father's  execu- 
tor. That  means  I  am  bound  in  honor  to  carry  out 
his  wishes.  If  he  had  wished  you  to  have  his  estate 
he'd  have  left  it  to  you.  He  left  the  bulk  of  it  to 
me.  He  felt  he  had  good  and  wise  reason  for  doing 
that.    I  must  carry  out  his  wishes." 

"At  frightful  sacrifice  to  yourself!"  scoffed  Dirck. 
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"At  no  great  sacrifice  to  myself,"  retorted  Blun- 
dell,  "when  you  take  that  particularly  obnoxious 
tone.  Just  the  same,  I  wish  I  could  make  you  be- 
lieve John  meant  it  well — that  he  was  your  truest 
friend,  in  what  he  did;  and  that  I'm  your  friend, 
too." 

"A  few  more  such  devoted  friends,"  observed 
Dirck,  "and  I  won't  even  have  a  suit  of  clothes  or 
a  nickel  left.  I  don't  see  any  need  for  dragging 
out  this  affectionate  chat  of  ours,"  he  went  on,  im- 
patiently, starting  again  for  the  front  door.  "We 
won't  get  anywhere.  I  know  my  father  intended 
me  to  be  his  heir.  Because  of  a  will  he  made  when 
we  were  on  the  outs,  I'm  practically  disinherited. 
You  have  all  the  money  of  your  own  that  you  can 
possibly  use,  without  Dad's  fortune,  too.  I  ask  you 
to  repair  the  injustice  and  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
You  refuse.  You  refuse  on  the  plea  that  my  father 
would  not  have  wished  you  to  do  it.  I  happen  to 
know  he  would  have  wished  it  above  all  other 
things.  In  your  heart,  you  know  that,  too.  You 
want  the  cash.  You  have  the  legal  right  to  keep  it. 
You're  going  to  keep  it.  My  father  wanted  me  to 
have  it.  It  is  mine  by  every  right — except  Law. 
You  will  keen  it.    What  more  is  there  to  be  said?" 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  take  it  this  way!"  sighed  the 
Other.     'Tin  sorry.     But,  for  the  present,  I'm 
there  isn't  any  more  to  be  said.    On  the  first  oi 
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month,  you  will  receive  the  eighty-four  dollars  due 
you.    The — " 

cfOnly  while  you  continue  to  approve  of  my  con- 
duct," Dirck  reminded  him.  "You've  never  yet 
approved  of  it.  Something  tells  me  you  are  going 
to  cook  up  excuses  for  disapproving  it  still  more. 
Eighty-four  dollars  a  month  isn't  much.  But  it  all 
counts;  especially  when  you  have  the  rest  that  be- 
longs to  me.5' 

He  brushed  aside  his  uncle's  detaining  hand  and 
stepped  to  the  door.  There,  struck  by  a  new  reflec- 
tion, he  paused  and  turned  back.  Blundell  was 
looking  worriedly  after  him. 

"There's  one  thing  more,"  said  Dirck,  more  civ- 
illy and  with  something  of  pleading  in  his  sullen 
voice.  "You  must  surely  have  heard  my  mother  say 
that  her  jewelry  was  one  day  to  belong  to  my  wife 
and  that  her  house  was  to  descend  to  me." 

"I  have,"  assented  Blundell.  "Yes,  I  have  heard 
her  say  both  those  things.  More  than  once.  It  was 
her  wish.  She  left  them  to  John  with  that  un- 
written understanding.  He  knew  that.  We  talked 
it  over,  when  he  asked  my  advice  about  the  will 
Hassler  read  this  afternoon.  John  even  thought  of 
deeding  the  house  to  you  while  he  was  still  alive." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Dirck,  his  brow  clearing  a 
little.  "Then,  surely — even  if  you  mean  to  keep  the 
rest — you'll  let  me  have  those  ?  The  house  and  the 
jewelry?    You  admit  they're  mine,  by  rights.    You 
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have  a  better  house  of  your  own.  Your  wife  has 
more  up-to-date  jewelry  than  Mother's.  You  can 
spare  those  things,  since  you  have  all  the  rest. 
Won't  you  do  it?' 

"No,"  said  Blundell,  regretfully.  "I  can't.  I'm 
sorry.  But  I  can't.  Not  yet.  John  did  not  wish 
it." 

"What  had  Dad  to  do  with  it?"  demanded 
Dirck.  "They  were  Mother's  and  she  wanted  me 
to  inherit  them  at  my  father's  death,  if  not  sooner. 
You  acknowledge  Dad  was  going  to  deed  the  house 
to  me.  So,  if  you're  sincere  about  wanting  to  carry 
out  his  wishes — " 

"I  am,"  said  Blundell.    "That's  why  I  say  'No.'  " 

"Then  keep  the  house,"  urged  Dirck,  fighting  to 
hold  his  temper.  "It's  of  little  enough  value  while 
it's  standing.  It's  old  and  out  of  fashion.  I  know 
that.  But  it's  only  a  couple  of  million  dollars  east 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  Its  land  value  is  high.  I  can  see 
why  you  won't  give  it  up.  But  the  jewelry — Lord, 
man,  I  don't  wrant  to  sell  that  or  pawn  it !  It  was 
my  mother's.  She  treasured  it.  She  loved  every 
piece  of  it.  She  meant  it  for  me  and  for  the  woman 
I  marry.  I  beg  you'll  let  me  have  at  least  that 
much  of  what  is  my  own.  It  was  appraised  at  some- 
thing like  ninety  thousand  dollars.  But  you  might 
have  trouble  getting  that  for  it  nowadays,  when  it's 
so  out  of  date.  Let  me  have  it — as  a  common  act 
of   justice.      There's   something    sacred    about    that 
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jewelry  to  me.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of — of  out- 
siders wearing  it.    Will  you  give  it  to  me4?" 

"Not  now,"  refused  Blundell.  "Some  day  you 
will  thank  me  for — " 

"Till  that  mythical  day  comes,"  flared  Dirck, 
"suppose  we  both  try  to  forget  we  have  the  miser- 
able bad  luck  to  be  related  or  even  acquainted.  I'm 
sorry  I  ate  dirt  for  the  man  who  has  robbed  me. 
I  did  it  to  keep  his  milk-wagon  wife  from  making 
herself  more  ridiculous  than  usual,  by  wearing  my 
pretty  little  mother's  beloved  jewelry;  and  to  keep 
those  precious  relics  of  Mother's.  I  might  have 
known  I'd  be  talking  against  the  wind.  My  father 
owed  his  success  to  his  wife.  You  owe  your  wife 
to  your  success.  That's  the  difference  between  the 
woman  who  wore  the  jewelry  and  the  woman  who 
is  going  to  grab  it." 

"Dirck!"  said  Blundell,  his  high  voice  stern  and 
his  rubicund  face  setting  itself  in  unwonted  lines. 
"You  say  a  man  has  robbed  you.  That  is  true. 
Pitiably  true.  The  man's  name  is  Dirck  Lanier. 
You  began  life  with  every  bright  possibility,  in  the 
way  of  family  and  wealth  and  advantages  and  good 
looks  and  athletic  power.  All  of  these,  except  the 
looks  and  the  strength,  you  have  thrown  away. 
Those  will  go,  too,  soon  enough.  I  liked  you.  Under 
the  lazy  and  spoiled  and  willful  young  fool,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  man — a  white  man  who  would  one 
day  shake  off  the  follies  that  fettered  him  and  stand 
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up  free  and  worthy  of  all  honor.  Perhaps  I  was 
mistaken.  You  have  been  robbed.  But  it  was  by 
yourself.  You  robbed  yourself  of  a  splendid  busi- 
ness training  and  a  business  future — by  refusing  to 
go  into  your  father's  business  or  into  any  other. 
You  robbed  yourself  of  the  love  and  the  respect 
of  the  people  who  were  eager  to  love  and  respect 
you.  You  have  thrown  away  brighter  changes 
than  come  to  one  lad  in  a  million.  All  for  the  sake 
of  being  a  lazy  and  selfish  rounder.  When  you  prate 
of  honesty  and  of  robbery,  have  the  honesty  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  yourself  who  committed  the  rob- 
bery." 

"But  it  was  such  very  petty  larceny,"  pleaded 
Dirck,  ironically,  his  cynical  self-poise  restored  by 
the  tirade,  "compared  to  my  holy  uncle's.  I'm  only 
a  piker,  when  it  comes  to  theft.  No  wonder  you 
despise  me!  I  couldn't  possibly  whipsaw  a  sick 
and  angry  man  into  disinheriting  his  only  son  for 
me ;  and  into  giving  me  that  son's  sacred  legacy  from 
his  dead  mother.  I  have  seen  several  pu  tun 
Judas  Iscariot.  No  two  of  them  looked  alike.  Bu* 
I  swear  all  of  them  looked  like  you." 

He  left  the  house,  and  turned  westward  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  striding  blindly  along,  his  brain  a  swirl  o\ 
fury.  The  gay  mid-afternoon  crowd  filled  the  Ave- 
nue's sidewalks.  The  roadway  was  '  with 
motors.    Through  all,  flashed  and  tingled  the  bright 
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atmosphere  of  the  nation's  best  advertised 
thoroughfare. 

So  far  as  Dirck  was  concerned,  he  might  have 
been  walking  through  a  city  dump.  More  than  one 
woman  glanced  interestedly  at  the  stockily  athletic 
young  figure  and  the  scowlingly  good-looking  face 
with  its  lines  of  self-will  and  angry  indolence.  More 
than  one  man  eyed  the  fuming  youth  with  amused 
curiosity. 

Twice,  during  his  unseeing  walk,  he  collided 
sharply  with  some  male  passer-by  and  pushed  on 
without  a  backward  look  or  a  word  of  apology. 
Both  victims  of  the  collision  noted  his  mighty 
shoulders  and  the  athletic  lines  of  the  middle-height, 
compact  figure;  and  forebore  to  carry  the  matter 
further. 

Bit  by  bit,  through  the  numbness  of  fury,  Dirck 
found  his  mind  reviewing  sketchily  the  details  of 
the  afternoon — the  afternoon  which  had  twisted  his 
comfortable  future  upside  down  and  which  was  des- 
tined in  another  few  minutes  to  complete  the  up- 
heaval by  smashing  that  pleasantly  planned  future 
to  shapeless  atoms. 

Through  the  red  mist  of  memory  stood  forth  the 
smugly  pallid  face  of  his  cousin  Elbert;  his  uncle's 
hypocritically  sympathetic  Buffalo  Billiken  visage; 
the  lawyer's  owlish  aspect;  the  decorous  expectancy 
of  the  handful  of  poor  relations.  He  abominated 
them  all. 
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To  his  tormented  soul  came  a  resistless  craving. 
As  a  child,  when  bigger  boys  had  bullied  him  or 
when  ill-luck  had  racked  his  nerves  and  temper,  he 
had  been  wont  to  run  to  his  mother  for  sweet  con- 
solation and  for  petting  and  for  a  renewal  of  self- 
esteem. 

To  go  to  a  woman  who  loves  one — to  carry  to 
her  the  troubles  which  have  turned  the  day  black 
and  bitter — to  receive  from  her  the  ineffable  com- 
fort and  the  balm  of  spirit  that  a  loved  and  loving 
woman  can  give — perhaps  there  is  no  man  who  has 
not  felt  this  urge.  Into  Dirck  Lanier's  scourged 
heart  swelled  up  the  yearning. 

There  was  a  woman  who  loved  him ;  a  woman  he 
loved;  the  woman  he  was  going  to  marry; — Maida 
Crowell. 

Maida  would  understand.  She  would  soothe  his 
scarified  soul.  She  would  give  him  fresh  courage 
to  face  this  impossible  catastrophe.  By  sharing  it 
with  him,  she  would  lighten  it  to  nothingness;  and 
make  it  seem  to  him  as  nothing,  compared  to  her 
loyal  love  and  comradeship. 


CHAPTER  II:    THE  GIRL 

DIRCK  hailed  a  taxi  and  gave  the  driver  an 
address.  Ten  minutes  later,  he  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  bijou  little  living-room  of  Maida 
Crowell's  apartment.  His  fiancee  did  not  keep  him 
waiting  long.  Almost  at  once  she  came  in  to  greet 
him — very  sweet  and  adorable  and  fluffy  in  her 
powder-blue  house-gown. 

With  tender  sympathy  she  hurried  across  the 
room  to  greet  him.  More  than  half  way  he  met  her, 
putting  his  strong  arms  about  her  and  drawing  her 
close  to  him,  without  a  word.  His  heart  was  too 
full  for  ready  speech.  Her  arms  closed  about  the 
man's  neck.  For  an  instant  they  stood  thus.  Then 
she  said,  softly: 

"You  poor  boy!  I  know  what  an  ordeal  it  has 
been  for  you.  I  knew  you  would  come  to  me, 
straight  from  the  reading  of  the  will.  I  was  wait- 
ing. Oh,  I've  been  carrying  the  memory  of  your 
white,  set  face  with  me  ever  since  I  got  home  from 
the  funeral !  I  longed  so  to  go  and  sit  close  to  you 
and  hold  your  hand !     I — " 

He  kissed  her.    Then  he  said,  wearily : 

"I  need  you  more,  now." 

'That's  what  I'm  here  for,  Dirck,"  she  replied, 
33 
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"Just  for  you.  Oh,  you  look  so  dragged  and  un- 
happy!    Was  it  very  terrible*?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dirck.  "It  was.  It  seems  Dad  either 
never  made  that  new  will  I  told  you  about,  or  else 
it  has  been  destroyed.  His  will  is  a  year  old. 
It  leaves  practically  everything  to  my  uncle  Blun- 
dell.  The  house  and  my  mother's  jewelry  along  with 
the  rest.  Her  jewelry,  mind  you!  I  am  to  have  the 
princely  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year;  so  long 
as  I  behave  myself  in  a  way  to  win  my  uncle's  ap- 
proval— which  I've  never  yet  done.  I've  made  a 
beginning,  by  calling  him  a  thief.  You  can  judge 
how  much  of  the  thousand  a  year  I'm  likely  to  get. 
I'm  not  going  to  contest  the  will.  I've  no  cash  to  do 
it  with.  Besides,  my  uncle  has  the  craftiness  of 
all  the  foxes  that  ever  foxed.  He'd  beat  me  out  at 
every  step.  That's  all.  I'm  flat  broke.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  had  to  put  it  in  such  a  brutal  way." 

He  spoke  roughly,  bitterly;  his  yearning  for  com- 
fort making  him  put  his  case  in  the  tersest  and  most 
bald  terms. 

She  did  not  reply ;  but  remained  moveless  and  soft 
against  his  breast.  Her  mere  contact  gave  him 
strength  and  calm. 

"It  means  I've  got  to  get  out  and  hustle,"  went 
on  Dirck.  "And  I'm  going  to.  I  can  earn  a  fair 
living,  somehow  and  somewhere.  An}'  man  can  do 
that,  if  he  puts  enough  work  and  enthusiasm  into 
the  job.     And  I've  got  you  to  work  for.     It  may  he 
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hard  sledding,  just  at  first.  But  I'll  win  out,  dear. 
See  if  I  don't.  And  I'll  make  you  proud  of  me.  I 
never  had  any  incentive  to  work,  till  now.  You'll 
see  how  hard  I  can  do  it  and  what  I  can  rise  to,  with 
you  beside  me." 

Yes,  it  was  a  blatantly  melodramatic  speech. 
But  he  meant  every  word  of  it.  And  it  was  borne 
in  upon  him  that  he  could  and  would  make  good  his 
boast.  A  fierce  energy  possessed  him;  sweeping 
aside  his  habitual  laziness.  He  was  half-glad  this 
misfortune  had  befallen  him;  so  he  could  prove  to 
the  girl  he  loved  that  he  could  rise  to  competence 
and  happiness  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  with  her 
as  his  inspiration. 

Then,  very  kindly,  very  gently,  Maida  Crowell 
spoke. 

fTm  so  sorry,  dear!"  she  said,  slipping  unosten- 
tatiously out  of  his  embrace.     "So  sorry  I" 

Her  words  were  tenderness  and  sympathy  per- 
sonified. But  there  was  a  lack  of  an  indefinable 
something  in  them — a  lack  that  made  Dirck  step 
back  and  try  to  get  a  clearer  view  at  the  girl's 
slightly  averted  face. 

The  face  told  him  little — sickeningly  little.  He 
opened  his  lips  to  speak.  But  she  forestalled  him. 
Meeting  his  inquiring  gaze  frankly,  now,  she  con- 
tinued. 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  weight  around  your 
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shoulders,  Dirck,  when  you  have  your  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world.    I — " 

"A  weight  around  my  shoulders!"  he  cried. 
"Why,  sweetheart  of  mine,  you'll  be  the  same  kind 
of  weight  that  sails  are  to  a  ship.  You'll  be  my — " 

But  she  wrould  not  have  it  so. 

"No,"  she  denied,  shaking  her  fluffy  head.  "You 
mean  it;  and  it  sounds  sweet.  But  I  would  only  be 
a  drawback  to  you.  You  will  conquer  the  world.  I 
feel  certain  of  that,  dear.  There's  nothing  you  can't 
achieve,  if  you  try.  But  you  would  be  held  back 
and  hampered,  at  the  very  start,  with  a  wife  or  a 
sweetheart  to  carry.  No,  Dirck,  I  know  what 
I'm  saying.  I  won't  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  your  career.    I — " 

"You're  talking  rank  nonsense!"  he  declared. 
"That's  just  the  feminine  vice  of  self-sacrince.  I  am 
going  to  marry  you.  And  I  am  going  to  win  a  live- 
lihood for  you.    A  livelihood  that  will — " 

"That's  beautiful  of  you,  Dirck!"  she  exclaimed, 
fondly.  "And  I  love  you  for  saying  it.  But,  just 
the  same,  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  do  it.  A  wife 
or  even  a  sweetheart  is  a  fearful  drag  on  a  penniless 
man  with  his  way  to  make.     He — " 

'I'm  not  penniless,"  he  protested.  "I  have  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  so  long  as  Blundell  Lanier 
will  pay  it  to  me.  And,  when  he  sees  I've  gone  to 
work  as  he  has  been  nagging  me  to,  perhaps  he'll  he 

a  hamed  to  hold  back  the  piker  income.     Besides, 
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I've  a  little  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank — the  money  left  over  from  the  check  Dad  gave 
me  last  week  to  pay  some  debts  and  to  buy  my  out- 
fit for  our  Algiers  tour.  With  the  possible  thousand 
a  year  and  with  the  certain  three  thousand  nest-egg, 
we'll  have  enough  to  keep  us  going  till  I  can  begin 
drawing  really  big  pay  at  my  new  job.  We'll  get 
married,  right  away.  To-morrow  morning  I'll  go 
job-hunting.    We — " 

"No!" 

The  sharp  monosyllable  cut  in  on  his  delighted 
rhapsody,  with  a  suddenness  that  jarred  him  to  won- 
dering silence. 

"Listen !"  said  Maida,  changing  her  tone  of  sooth- 
ing tenderness  for  one  of  level  common  sense.  "All 
my  childhood,  I  had  to  scrimp  and  save  and  go  with- 
out things  and  watch  others  having  fun  that  I 
couldn't  have.  That  was  because  my  mother  mar- 
ried a  man  she  loved,  a  man  who  had  dreams  instead 
of  cash.  It  wore  her  out  and  it  made  her  old  and 
ugly  and  listless  before  her  time.  At  last  it  killed 
her.  It  wasn't  till  my  father  stopped  trying  to 
make  a  fortune  by  the  brains  he  didn't  have,  and 
married  a  woman  whose  fortune  made  us  all  com- 
fortable, that  we  began  to  enjoy  life.  I  am  not 
going  through  what  my  mother  went  through.  I 
tried  to  put  it  tactfully.  Since  you  are  too  blind 
to  see  it  that  way,  I  have  to  talk  sense.  I'm  sorry. 
But  I  do.    I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  Dirck.    But  I 
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want  still  less  to  hurt  myself.  I  won't  be  the  wife 
of  a  visionary  pauper.  That  is  the  plain  truth.  It's 
kinder  to  say  so." 

He  stared,  agape;  as  though  seeing  her  for  the 
first  time.  Her  pretty  face  had  undergone  a  swift 
and  utter  change  as  he  had  told  her  the  story  of 
his  financial  downfall.  Myopic  with  infatuation, 
he  had  read  the  new  look  as  one  of  shocked  com- 
passion for  the  man  she  loved.  It  had  thrilled  and 
overjoyed  him  that  she  cared  so  much  and  that 
she  made  his  sorrow  her  sorrow. 

Now,  staring,  he  read  the  newly-hard  face  aright. 
And  his  heart  was  numb  and  lifeless  within  him. 
His  brain  refused  to  grasp  more  than  a  subconscious 
glimmering  of  the  truth. 

Even  as  gunshot  wounds  bring  numbness  before 
anguish,  so  a  dull  apathy  overspread  the  man  as 
Maida's  meaning  seeped  through  to  his  bemused  in- 
telligence. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  again,  a  tinge  of  impatience 
in  her  pleasant  voice  as  she  saw  and  read  his  daze- 
sick  expression.  "Awfully  sorry,  Dirck.  But  peo- 
ple have  to  go  on  living,  you  know.  Sentiment  and 
roses  are  lovely  things;  but  they  don't  pay  the  rent. 
You  say  you  are  willing  to  go  out  and  look  for 
work.  The  park  benches  are  full  of  nun  resting  at 
intervals  in  such  job  hunts.  Even  it  famih  influ- 
ence could  get  you  a  job,  it  would  W  years  before 
you  (<»iild  hope  to  ri^c  fir  enough  in  it  to  support 
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a  wife.  Just  being  willing  to  work  isn't  anywhere* 
near  enough.  You've  had  no  training.  You've 
loafed  ever  since  you  left  college.  You  told  me  so, 
yourself;  and  you  seemed  rather  proud  of  it.  It 
didn't  make  me  think  any  the  less  of  you.  If  your 
father  was  willing  to  support  you,  and  then  to  leave 
you  well  provided  for,  it  was  no  concern  of  mine 
whether  you  worked  or  loafed.  Work  is  no  use,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  unless  one  has  to  do  it  to  keep 
from  starving  or  to  climb  above  his  fellows.'* 

"Maida!" 

"What  sort  of  a  showing  could  you  make  in  the 
business  world,  starting  in  at  twenty-six  and  with- 
out any  preparation  and  with  your  mental  muscles 
soft  from  laziness?  You'd  be  competing  with  men 
who  have  been  training  themselves  to  hard  work  and 
to  quick  thinking  and  who  have  had  long  coaching 
for  the  jobs  above  them.  How  long  would  it  take 
you  to  win  your  way  against  such  men?  A  lifetime, 
perhaps.  Meanwhile,  we'd  be  living  on  the  three 
thousand  dollars  you  have  and  on  the  one  thousand 
dollars  you  may  never  have.  My  youth  would  be 
worn  away  by  housework  and  by  economizing.  We 
couldn't  afford  to  entertain.  So  people  would  stop 
entertaining  us.  We'd  degenerate  into  soured  fail- 
ures. No,  thank  you.  I've  had  one  glimpse  of 
that.     I  don't  want  another." 

"It  isn't  you — the  real  you — that's  talking  such 
blasphemy  against  love!"  he  cried,  dizzy  and  in- 
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credulous.  "You're  joking  or  else — or  else — ! 
Why,  Maida,  if  people  love  each  other  what  does 
it  matter  whether  they're  poor  or  rich?  They  have 
each  other.  If  I  had  you  to  work  for,  I  could  smash 
my  way  to  any  success.    It  isn't — " 

"It's  pretty !"  she  sighed,  boredly,  "but  it  doesn't 
mean  anything,  Dirck.  Mother  said  that  was  the 
way  father  talked  when  they  were  engaged.  They 
were  crazy  about  each  other.  Then,  before  they'd 
been  married  three  years,  they  loathed  each  other. 
They  were  chained  together.  It  was  the  eternal 
grinding  poverty  and  the  endless  struggle  to  keep 
alive  that  wrecked  their  gold-and-rose  romance. 
Just  as  it  would  wreck  ours,  if  I  didn't  happen  to 
be  sane  enough  to  say  'No.'  " 

For  a  long  minute  he  stared.  Then  he  said, 
thickly : 

"I  think  I  understand.  It — it  was  kinder  of  you 
to  operate  in  two  minutes  with  an  axe,  than  to  take 
two  weeks  to  do  it  with  a  pin.  We  were  playing  a 
different  game,  you  and  I.  It's  no  one's  fault.  You 
wanted  a  pot  of  money  and  you  didn't  mind  tak- 
ing me  along  with  it,  if  you  couldn't  get  it  without 
me.  But  you  see  no  sense  in  taking  me  without  the 
money.     You're  wise.     I — " 

"You're  coarse,"  she  reproved.     "I  hoped  you 

would  take  if  more  like  a  man  of  the  world." 

"I'm  taking  it  standing,"  replied  Direk.    "That's 

about  all  that  can  be  <  xpeeted  ot  me." 
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He  started  blindly  for  the  door.  On  the  way  he 
brushed  against  a  table  and  knocked  over  a  little 
cloisonne  jar.    It  fell  softly  on  a  thick  rug. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  mumbled,  stopping  to  pick  it 
up  and  replace  it. 

"It  isn't  broken,"  she  made  kindly  answer. 
"Thanks." 

And  that  was  their  parting. 

As  Dirck  reached  the  garish  foyer  of  the  apart- 
ment house  on  his  bewildered  way  to  the  street,  the 
opening  of  the  elevator  door  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  a  man  who  was  waiting  to  ascend.  It 
was  his  cousin,  Elbert  Lanier.  The  two  passed  each 
other  with  no  sign  of  recognition.  The  elevator 
hesitated  while  a  boy  in  the  adjacent  telephone-coop 
gobbled  into  the  receiver : 

"Crowell  apartment?  Mr.  Elbert  Lanier  call- 
ing." 

Dirck  blundered  on  into  the  merciless  sunset  light 
of  the  street.  Not  the  least  of  his  clashes  with  his 
cousin  had  been  occasioned  by  their  mutual  court- 
ship of  Maida  Crowell  and  by  Dirck's  victory  in 
the  conflict.  That  had  been  more  than  a  year  ago. 
He  had  not  known  that  she  continued  to  receive 
Elbert,  since  then;  or  that  his  cousin  continued  to 
seek  her  acquaintance.  But  he  could  realize  with 
what  chaste  joy,  now,  Elbert  must  be  hastening  to 
her  with  news  of  her  fiance's  misfortune. 
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To  his  own  surprise  this  thought  gave  Direk  little 
concern.  So  might  a  finger-ache  affect  a  man  whose 
arm  is  amputated. 

Ploddingly  he  walked;  heedless  of  direction  and 
of  distance;  trancelike  he  swung  along,  his  body 
moving  mechanically,  his  brain  dead. 

Hours  passed.  Early  dusk  settled  down.  Sheer 
physical  exertion  began  to  clear  Dirck's  shock-drunk 
mind.  Gradually  his  thinking  processes  returned 
to  him.  Numbness  was  passing.  Pain  was  setting 
in.  Pushing  aside  a  wave  of  self-pity  he  forced 
himself  to  look  on  his  own  plight. 

Twelve  hours  earlier  he  had  been  the  supposed 
heir  to  several  million  dollars.  He  had  been  en- 
gaged to  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  crazily  infatuated. 
This  evening  he  was  ail-but  a  pauper.  The  girl  he 
loved  had  shown  herself  unworthy  of  any  man  and 
had  proved  most  clearly  that  she  cared  nothing  for 
him.  That  was  the  situation.  He  had  nothing 
left. 

He  wondered  why  he  felt  only  dull  wrath  and 
amaze  at  the  crash  of  his  love  dream  and  why  his 
heart  was  not  torn  by  the  anguish  of  his  sweet- 
heart's desertion  of  him.  He  could  not  understand  ; 
not  yet  bring  wise  enough  to  know  the  worldwide 
difference  between  infatuation  and  love.  Back 
swung  his  mind  to  his  material  losses — back  from 
the  slaying  of  his  faith  and  his  romance-dream. 

Even  the  house  that  had  been  his  home  from  the 
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day  of  his  birth  was  his  no  longer.  It  belonged  to 
a  man  he  hated  and  had  insulted  and  whose  ac- 
quaintanceship he  had  renounced.  Dirck  himself 
had  no  further  legal  or  moral  right  to  set  foot 
within  its  antique  mahogany  doors. 

His  mother's  dearly  prized  jewels — the  jewelry 
that  had  seemed  hallowed  as  a  part  and  parcel  of 
her  dear  personality  and  which  she  had  arranged  for 
him  and  his  future  wife  to  possess — these  also  be- 
longed now  to  Blundell  Lanier. 

At  the  thought  a  recurrence  of  his  former  rebel- 
lious fury  swept  Dirck.  This  despoiler  of  his  for- 
tunes should  not  add  the  dead  woman's  loved  gems 
to  his  pile  of  loot.  Let  him  keep  the  money  and 
let  him  keep  the  house.  But  by  every  law  of  right 
and  of  sacred  bequest,  that  jewelry  belonged  to  its 
original  owner's  son  and  heir. 

A  thrill  of  hot  adventure  pringled  through 
Dirck's  body.  The  jewelry  was  his.  At  whatever 
cost,  he  intended  to  have  it. 

It  would  not  be  theft,  it  would  not  even  be  moral 
obliquity,  to  take  what  belonged  to  him.  Not  for 
their  value  did  he  want  the  jewels.  Sooner,  he 
told  himself,  he  would  starve  than  sell  or  pawn 
them.  But  they  were  all  he  could  have,  to  remind 
him  of  the  mother  he  had  worshiped.  He  could 
save  them  from  being  worn  by  a  woman  his  mother 
disliked.  It  was  his  duty  as  well  as  his  earnest 
craving,  to  do  this  thing.     There  was  exultant  re- 
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solve  in  the  man's  soul  as  he  made  the  decision. 
His  sagged  shoulders  took  on  new  squareness.  His 
dormant  mind  began  to  work  feverishly. 

He  knew  well  where  the  old-fashioned  morocco- 
leather-and-gold  jewel-case  was  kept; — where  it  had 
been  kept  for  the  past  quarter  century.  Always  it 
had  stood  in  a  special  compartment  at  the  back  of 
the  library  wall-safe.  He  knew  the  combination 
of  the  safe;  the  combination  which  had  not  been 
changed  since  he  was  a  boy.  A  hundred  times  he 
had  opened  the  safe,  at  the  command  of  one  or 
another  of  his  parents,  to  fetch  some  article  of  value 
to  them. 

Not  on  momentary  wild  impulse,  but  after  un- 
wontedly  cool  and  careful  thought,  was  his  resolu- 
tion taken.  He  was  surprised  at  his  own  calm  logic 
in  reflecting  on  his  proposed  deed.  Diligently  he 
searched  his  conscience — a  thing  he  had  not  done 
before  in  years — as  to  the  possible  right  or  wrong 
of  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

Careless  enough  as  he  might  be  in  minor  matters, 
there  was  no  conscious  dishonesty  about  him.  He 
could  see  no  sin — but  rather  a  filial  duty — in  what 
he  was  planning.  The  jewels  were  his.  A  delay 
on  the  part  of  his  father  in  changing  his  will,  had 
caused  them  to  fall  to  Blundell.     Dirck  knew  his 

father's  character  well  enough  to  be  certain  John 
Lanier  would  never  willingly  have  set  at  naught  an 

expre   <<!  wish  of  his  adored  wife.    No,  Dirck  was 
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doing  as  both  his  parents — the  legal  owners  of  the 
jewelry — would  have  wished  him  to  do.  That  was 
enough  for  him. 

Then  came  the  question  of  ways  and  means. 
His  suddenly  quickened  powers  of  thought  solved 
this  in  an  instant. 

The  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  the  house  would 
be  empty  until  late  this  night.  Most  of  the  servants 
had  been  paid  off  and  dismissed.  The  one  or  two 
who  still  remained  would  be  sure  to  take  advantage 
of  lapsed  discipline  and  to  go  out  for  the  evening. 
Blundell  would  have  no  cause  to  think  his  nephew 
would  return  home  early — a  thing  which  happened 
seldom.  Even  if  Blundell  should  think  so,  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  waiting  there  for  him.  No,  the 
house  was  almost  certain  to  be  deserted  until  the 
first  of  the  servants  should  come  home. 

It  would  be  the  simplest  sort  of  thing  for  Dirck 
to  let  himself  in,  unnoticed,  with  his  latchkey;  go 
to  the  safe,  taken  out  the  jewelry  from  its  big  case, 
put  it  in  a  satchel  and  carry  it  to  the  Titan  Club. 
In  his  locker,  there,  the  bag  and  its  contents  would 
be  secure.    Nobody  would  know. 

There  the  jewelry  could  stay,  if  need  be,  for 
months;  until  it  should  be  safe  to  transfer  it  to 
some  bank  deposit  box.  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
jewels  should  be  missed,  Blundell  would  have  no 
absolute  means  of  knowing  John  Lanier  had  not  re- 
moved them  from  the  safe  to  some  deposit  box,  long 
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before  his  death.  Dirck  might  be  suspected  of  ab- 
stracting them.    But  nothing  could  be  proved. 

"They're  all  I  have  left  to  care  for,"  he  told  him- 
self as  he  bent  his  tired  footsteps  homeward.  "Maida 
— Dad — the  house — the  cash — everything  else  has 
been  taken  away.  It  will  make  Mother  seem  nearer 
to  me — it'll  give  me  something  to  hang  on  by — if  I 
can  take  them  out  and  look  at  them  and  touch 
them,  when  life  gets  worse  than  usual.  I'm  due  to 
need  some  such  anchor,  if  I'm  not  to  blow  out  the 
place  where  my  brains  ought  to  be.  Lord,  but  the 
world  is  going  to  be  a  lonely  place  to  do  my  living 
in!" 

Homeward  he  hurried.  The  clock  in  the  church 
a  block  below  was  striking  nine,  when  he  climbed 
the  front  steps.  Not  so  much  as  a  single  light 
shone  on  the  front  hallway.  Truly,  the  servants 
were  making  the  most  of  the  housekeeper's  dis- 
charge and  of  the  hazy  future  of  their  own  positions. 

Oppressed  by  the  dire  loneliness  of  it  all,  Dirck 
mounted  the  steps  and  unlocked  the  massive  door. 
His  key  was  silent  in  the  well-oiled  lock.  His  ath- 
letically li^rht  footfalls  were  silent  on  the  thick  hall 
rug.  He  was  about  to  let  the  big  door  shim  shut 
behind  him,  as  usual,  when  a  sense  of  the  incongru- 
ousness  of  din  in  this  abode  of  silence  and  grief 
made  him  shut  it  with  scarcely  the  faintest  click. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  in  the  dark  hall ;  hemmed 

in  by  it  i  blackness  and  1>\   the  blacker  memories 
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evoked  by  the  place.  He  felt  as  he  had  felt  in  child- 
hood when  he  had  to  go  through  dark  passages 
alone.  He  listened,  shamefacedly,  for  the  remem- 
bered sound  of  his  father's  springy  footfall. 

Always,  of  recent  months,  on  hearing  his  son  slam 
the  front  door,  late  at  night,  John  Lanier  had  come 
downstairs  from  his  study  for  a  good-night  word  or 
chat  with  him.  Dirck  had  grown  to  listen  for  the 
soft  step  on  the  stair;  even  as  he  found  himself 
listening  now. 

Then,  all  at  once  he  heard  what  he  was  listening 
for.  In  the  dark,  a  foot  groped  for  the  top  stair  of 
the  flight  above  him.  Then,  slowly,  gently,  foot- 
steps began  to  descend. 

"Dad!"  whispered  Dirck,  awed,  thrilled,  unbe- 
lieving.    "Oh,  you've  come  back  to  me!" 

But  the  words  were  noiseless ;  sticking  in  his  awe- 
dried  throat.  Statue-like  he  stood  there,  tremblingly 
expectant,  scarce  breathing. 

Then,  in  a  trice,  sanity  rushed  in  upon  him.  The 
dear  Dead  do  not  come  back,  in  this  melodramatic 
way,  to  those  who  yearn  unspeakably  for  them. 
''He  giveth  His  Beloved  sleep;39 — not  aimless  noc- 
turnal wanderings. 

These  steps  were  not  a  ghost's.  They  were  the 
flesh-and-blood  tread  of  a  living  man.  Their  weight 
made  the  old  stairs  creak  ever  so  little,  there  in  the 
stark  silence. 

A  marauder  was  ransacking  the  house.    His  work 
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done  upstairs,  he  was  coming  down  to  depart 
through  the  front  doorway. 

Dirck' s  muscles  throbbed  with  the  joy  of  battle. 
The  day's  events  had  ripped  his  nerves  and  his  tem- 
per to  rags.  It  would  be  fine  to  vent  his  cramped 
emotions  in  a  gorgeously  sordid  fight  with  this  rob- 
ber of  the  house  of  mourning;  to  overcome  and 
crush  with  his  own  naked  hands  the  armed  in- 
truder. 

Dirck  crouched  in  the  angle  of  the  doorway, 
tense  and  eager.  Down  came  the  soft  steps.  But 
they  did  not  pause  or  come  forward,  when  they 
reached  the  stair-foot.  Instead,  the  invisible  man 
turned  and  moved  along  the  hallway  toward  the 
rear  of  the  house;  until  he  reached  the  library  door. 
There  he  entered  without  hesitation. 

Dirck  could  hear  him  drawing  down  the  library 
blinds  and  pulling  shut  the  heavy  old-fashioned 
velvet  curtains.  He  guessed  it  was  done  to  prevent 
any  glint  of  illumination  from  reaching  the  street 
outside.  For  the  man  struck  a  match.  The  faint 
glow  shone  through  the  doorway ;  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  slightly  brighter  and  less  flickering  radiance.  The 
thief  had  not  switched  on  the  electricity,  but  had 
lighted  one  of  the  candles  which  stood  in  a  sconce 
on  the  mantel  comer  nearest  the  safe. 

Dirck  stole   forward,    puzzled.      Except  for   the 

wall-safe's  contents,  there  was  nothing  in  the  black- 
wainscoted  old   room   to  tempt  a   thief.     And  the 
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safe  was  hidden  wholly  from  view  behind  a  picture. 
It  was  not  likely  that  a  casual  sneak  thief  should 
know  the  whereabouts  of  that  cleverly-concealed 
safe. 

On  silent  feet,  Dirck  reached  the  library  door. 
The  single  candle  illumined  only  one  portion  of  the 
high-ceiled  room,  leaving  most  of  it  in  dense 
darkness.  But  it  made  clearly  visible  the  portrait 
immediately  beside  it.  It  made  equally  visible  the 
black-clad  form  of  a  man  who  stood  facing  the  por- 
trait and  with  his  back  to  Dirck. 

As  Dirck  stood  wondering,  the  man  fumbled  un- 
der the  outjut  of  the  picture  frame's  lower  edge. 
He  found  what  he  sought.  The  portrait  swung 
slowly  outward.  Behind  it  was  the  triple  knobbed 
door  of  the  wall-safe. 

With  no  hesitation  at  all,  the  thief  spun  the  cen- 
tral knob;  checked  its  motion,  then  spun  it  again 
and  again.  After  which  he  turned  each  other  knob 
to  right  and  to  left.  The  safe  door  opened.  Still 
working  with  a  swift  certainty  of  purpose,  the  man 
reached  far  in,  toward  a  rear  compartment,  halfway 
up. 

Dirck  had  wondered  at  the  thief's  knowledge  of 
the  portrait-frame's  spring  and  of  the  safe's  simple 
combination;  but  almost  more  at  the  robber's  object 
in  opening  it.  Apart  from  a  few  remaining  pieces 
of  family  silver — of  no  value  except  for  the  melt- 
ing pot — the  safe's  only  present  contents  were  some 
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bundles  of  unimportant  papers  and  letters  and,  at 
the  back,  the  jewel-case.  Dirck  had  not  thought 
any  one  except  his  father  and  himself  knew  the 
jewelry  was  kept  there.  The  discovery  set  his  nerves 
to  tingling  again  with  that  former  twinge  of  the 
supernatural. 

The  man  was  withdrawing  his  arm  slowly  and 
carefully  from  the  safe.  He  thrust  in  his  other  hand 
to  reinforce  the  first.  Presently  both  hands  emerged, 
grasping  the  ponderous  morocco-and-gold  case. 

He  lifted  it  out  of  the  safe  and  set  it  on  the  corner 
of  the  mantel,  alongside  the  candle.  Dirck  caught 
his  breath,  audibly;  as  a  quarter-view  of  the  thief's 
face  was  revealed  momentarily  by  the  yellow  light. 
The  other  heard  the  hissing  sound.  He  wheeled 
about,  his  right  hand  flying  to  his  hip. 

He  was  Elbert  Lanier. 

Wordlessly,  the  cousins  faced  each  other,  for  per- 
haps fifteen  seconds.  Elbert's  pallid  face  was  bone- 
white.  His  pale  eyes  glowed  greenly  in  the  uncer- 
tain candle-flicker. 

Dirck's  fluttered  nerves  went  steady.  He  stepped 
into  the  room;  advancing  lazily  toward  his  cousin. 

"Stop  where  you  arc!''  rasped  Elbert,  his  right 
hand  coming  forward  from  his  hip;  a  shiny  revolver 
giving  back  the  candle-gleams  from  barrel  and  cyl- 
inder. 

My  saintly  cousin !"  drawled  Dirck,  enjoying  the 
scene  mightily,  yet  halting  a  pace  or  two  on  the  far 
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side  of  the  leveled  pistol-muzzle.  "My  saintly  and 
worthy  cousin,  Elbert !  The  flower  of  the  family ! 
The  eternal  good  example  to  my  disreputable  self! 
Safe-robbing  is  your  diversion,  is  it,  in  intervals  of 
setting  good  examples'?    Well,  well!" 

He  laughed,  in  genuine  amusement.  Elbert 
Lanier's  lip  curled  into  a  dog-snarl. 

"I  came  here,"  said  he,  pedantically  as  ever,  while 
he  sought  to  gain  his  shaken  poise,  "to  get  my 
father's  property,  before  it  could  be  stolen  by  you. 
I  know  you,  better  than  any  one  else  does.  I  saw 
what  was  in  your  mind,  when  the  will  was  read, 
this  afternoon.  I  heard  most  of  what  you  said  to 
Father,  afterward.  I  knew  you  would  sneak  here  at 
the  first  chance,  and  steal  this  jewelry.  You  were 
bound  to.  Father  is  too  soft-hearted  to  jail  you 
for  doing  it.  I  knew  that,  too.  The  only  sure  way 
of  protecting  what  belonged  to  him — and  what 
will  one  day  be  mine — was  to  take  it  to  some  place 
of  safety  where  you  couldn't  find  it.     I — " 

Dirck  took  a  step  closer.  The  revolver  menaced 
him. 

"Stop  where  you  are !"  commanded  Elbert. 

At  the  threat  in  his  eye  and  voice,  Dirck  shrank 
back,  cringingly. 

"I — I'm — don't  shoot!"  he  whined.  "I  didn't 
even  know  you  had  any  idea  the  jewelry  was  here, 
Elbert.  I  didn't  know  you  even  knew  how  to  get 
into    the    safe.     You're — you're    cleverer    than    I 
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thought.  Don't  shoot  me!  I'll  go!  But  I  still 
don't  see  how  any  one  could  have  the  wit  to  find  out 
the  safe's  combination;  and  how  you  knew  where — 
where — " 

His  whining  words  merged  into  a  grunt  of  terror, 
as  the  pistol-muzzle  followed  his  backward  move. 

' 'There  are  many  things  I  know  that  nobody  gives 
me  credit  for  knowing,"  said  Elbert,  visibly  elated 
at  the  easy  cowing  of  his  detested  cousin,  and  rev- 
eling in  his  own  sense  of  power.  "As  far  back  as 
fifteen  years  ago,  your  mother  told  me  the  combina- 
tion. It  was  the  time  she  sprained  her  ankle;  and 
I  came  around  to  pay  a  call  of  sympathy.  She 
wanted  a  package  of  papers  out  of  the  safe.  She 
had  put  them  into  the  front  compartment  of  it,  a 
few  days  before ;  and  she  wanted  to  look  them  over 
while  she  had  to  keep  her  room.  She  sent  me  down 
here  to  get  them  for  her.  I  took  quite  a  little  time 
to  find  them.  You  see  I  wanted  to  jot  down  the 
combination  and  the  position  of  that  spring  in  the 
picture  frame.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  rummage  in 
the  safe,  for  fun,  and  see  what  was  kept  there.  I 
was  only  a  boy,  at  the  time.  But  even  then  I  made 
a  practice  of  jotting  down  facts  that  might  some 
day  be  useful.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  of  them  have  turned  out  useful.  This 
one,  for  instance." 

"Then—" 

"I  knew  the  butler  had  a  way  of  snoozing  on  the 
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upper  hall  couch,  too,  when  the  family  was  out.  I 
caught  him  at  it,  twice.  I  stepped  up  there,  to- 
night, to  see  if  he'd  done  it,  this  time.  He  hadn't. 
He's  out." 

He  was  peering  at  his  trembling  and  shrinking 
cousin  with  white  malevolence  in  his  pale  eyes;  and 
with  a  shimmer  of  pleasure  at  being  able  to  impress 
Dirck  for  once  with  his  mental  and  physical  superi- 
ority. 

"You'll  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  engagement,  too," 
he  went  on,  smiling  at  his  victim.  "I  had  the 
honor  of  becoming  engaged  to  Maida  Crowell,  this 
afternoon.  We  had  such  a  jolly  laugh  over  your 
stormy  interview  with  her,  when  she  told  me  about 
it.  You  must  have  behaved  quite  babyishly,  from 
all  I  hear." 

Dirck  made  no  reply.  But,  though  the  other  did 
not  notice  it,  he  ceased  to  tremble,  for  a  moment; 
then  resumed  the  shrinking  and  cowering  with  added 
terror,  as  a  motion  of  Elbert's  hand  brought  the 
pistol-muzzle  an  inch  or  so  closer  to  him. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  went  on  Elbert,  presently, 
speaking  with  a  slow  reflectiveness,  "that  it  will  not 
do  to  let  you  leave  here,  to  tell  what  has  happened. 
It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion  to  put  a  bullet  through 
your  head;  and  then  raise  the  alarm.  I  could  switch 
all  the  lights  on  and  say  I  was  passing  the  house  on 
my  way  home  and  saw  a  chink  of  light  through  the 
curtains  and  came  in  to  investigate  and  found  some- 
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one  rifling  the  safe.  I  could  say  I  fired  at  him  and 
then  discovered  to  my  horror  that  it  was  you.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  all  around.  And  it  will  wipe 
out  several  things  that  badly  need  wiping  out." 

"Oh,  please  don't!"  whimpered  Dirck,  childishly; 
as  he  cringed  wellnigh  to  the  floor.    "I — I — " 

"It  is  worth  doing,"  suddenly  decided  Elbert.  "I 
never  yet  had  an  inspiration  that  wasn't  worth  fol- 
lowing. It  will  save  us  a  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
by  itself.  That's  worth  saving,  at  cost  of  carrion 
like  you." 

"I'll — I'll  give  up  the  thousand  dollars,"  pleaded 
Dirck,  convulsed  by  terror.  "I'll  sign  a  paper  giv- 
ing it  up.    Let  me  go!" 

"I  said,"  Elbert  reminded  him,  "I  said  the  sav- 
ing of  the  thousand  a  year  would  be  worth  it,  'by 
itself.'  But  something  else  makes  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary. There  is  no  harm  in  speaking  frankly  to 
you,  now  that  you  will  presently  be  beyond  the 
chance  of  babbling.  I  was  not  quite  frank  in  telling 
you  I  came  here  to  save  this  jewelry  from  you.  You 
see  when  I  turned  and  found  you  watching  me,  1 
thought  you  might  be  armed.  And  I  didn't  realize 
what  a  poor  spineless  coward  you  are,  in  face  of 
real  danger.    80  I  tried  to  excuse  myself,    A  habit 

of  mine;  as  you've  said,  more  than  once.  The  truth 
is,  my  respected  sire  has  ideas  of  thrift  that  are  not 
mine,  1  tried  to  add  to  my  meager  income,  a  little 
while  ago,  by — by  marginal  investments.    I  was  on- 
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fortunate.  I  knew  the  price  I  could  get  for  these 
old-fashioned  jewels — even  from  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods — would  put  me  nicely  on  my  feet.  And  you 
were  certain  to  be  suspected.  I  was  certain  not  to 
be.  I  can  hide  them  somewhere  and  bring  in  a  de- 
tail of  a  confederate  of  yours  who  bolted  with  the 
plunder  just  as  I  fired.    So — " 

To  Elbert's  unbounded  amazement,  his  cousin 
burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Good !"  exclaimed  Dirck,  cheerily.  "It  worked ! 
Just  as  I  hoped  it  would.  I've  read  about  'criminal 
vanity;'  and  about  the  way  a  crook  will  talk  if  he 
thinks  he  has  an  enemy  at  his  mercy ;  or  if  his  clev- 
erness is  questioned.  I  wanted  badly  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  your  getting  into  the  safe  and 
whether  you  really  meant  to  turn  that  jewel-case 
over  to  your  Buffalo  Billiken  father.  I  didn't  think 
you  meant  to.  For  if  you  did,  you  could  have  come 
here  just  as  well  in  broad  daylight  or  you  could  have 
worked  without  darkening  all  the  windows.  But 
you've  always  been  so  saintly,  I  couldn't  make 
sure.  Oh,  you've  given  me  a  real  treat!  I  always 
knew  you  had  the  soul  of  a  bully.  But  till  now 
there's  never  been  any  one  enough  in  your  power  for 
you  to  bully.    You  poor  tinhorn  crook !" 


CHAPTER  III:     FIGHT  AND  FLIGHT 

HE  advanced  easily  upon  the  dumbfounded 
Elbert.  Again  the  latter  leveled  the  pistol, 
scowling  threateningly  over  its  sinister  muzzle. 

"Oh,  put  up  that  silly  thing!"  Dirck  bade  him, 
with  good-humored  disgust.  "You  haven't  the 
nerve  to  use  it  against  any  one  who  isn't  afraid  of 
you.    Put  it  up !" 

He  reached  out  an  impatient  hand  to  brush  aside 
the  weapon.  Whether  by  accident  or  whether  fear 
of  his  story's  possible  disclosure  was  greater  than 
his  natural  cowardice,  Elbert's  finger  pressed  a  trifle 
too  hard  on  the  trigger. 

Had  Dirck  been  a  fraction  of  a  second  slower 
or  Elbert  a  fraction  of  a  second  quicker,  the  latter's 
tale  of  finding  a  marauder  at  work  on  the  safe  and 
^hooting  him,  might  well  have  been  told  to  the 
police. 

But  the  impatiently  shoving  hand  had  already 
touched  the  glittering  pistol  barrel  and  had  given  it 
its  first  sidewise  momentum.  The  38-caliber  ball 
roared  past  Dink's  car,  clipping  a  Strand  of  hair 
in  its  passage;  and  smash<  d  its  way  into  the  wains- 
56 
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coting  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Reverberation 
and  powder-reek  filled  the  library. 

Almost  invariably  there  is  one  of  two  reactions 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is  fired  on  and  missed. 
One  is  fear.  The  other  is  homicidal  anger.  Dirck 
Lanier  had  many  failings.  But  fear  was  not  one 
of  them. 

In  a  gust  of  unreasoning  fury,  he  smote  the  pistol 
from  his  cousin's  hand  and  hurled  himself  upon  him. 

Elbert  struck  fiercely  at  the  onrushing  man. 
Without  checking  his  rush,  Dirck  ducked  far  enough 
to  let  the  blow  land  crashingly  on  top  of  his  head. 
Then  he  closed  with  his  foe. 

Elbert  Lanier  was  a  crafty  wrestler.  It  was  his 
sole  athletic  accomplishment.  Knowing  this,  Dirck 
chose  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  rather  than 
to  take  advantage  of  a  boxing  prowess  far  superior 
to  his  cousin's. 

The  two  came  together  with  a  shock;  gripping, 
shifting,  stamping,  writhing.  L^p  and  down  the 
great  room  they  reeled,  close-locked;  panting;  word- 
less; at  death  grips.  The  big  table  was  overturned, 
as  their  bodies  banged  against  it.  So  were  two  of 
the  heavy  chairs.  The  rugs  were  inextricably 
snarled. 

Slipping  on  the  polished  floor,  Dirck  came  down 
with  a  thud  that  shook  the  breath  from  him.  El- 
bert freed  one  hand  and  with  pronged  fingers  jabbed 
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for  his  eyes.  A  neck-straining  twist  of  the  head  nar- 
rowly saved  Dirck  from  blindness. 

The  vilely  foul  maneuver  gave  him  the  vigor  of 
new  indignation  and  dispelled  the  confusion 
wrought  by  the  fall. 

He  ripped  free  from  the  tentacle  grip  that  sought 
his  throat;  and  heaved  himself  upright  as  quickly 
as  did  his  opponent.  Eel-like  in  supple  speed,  his 
cousin  wriggled  away  from  Dirck's  clawing  grasp. 
But  Dirck  charged  him,  with  maniac  ferocity;  forc- 
ing him  again  into  a  clinch. 

And  now,  disdaining  any  sort  of  defense  and  in- 
tent only  on  demolishing  the  man  who  had  tried  to 
kill  him,  Dirck  got  the  Cornish  hold  he  sought — a 
hold  taught  him  years  before  by  an  English  gar- 
dener of  his  father's. 

Seizing  Elbert's  wrist  and  mid-leg,  as  the  quicker 
man  sought  to  shift  from  such  close  quarters,  Dirck 
drove  his  own  neck  under  the  other's  waist;  at  the 
same  time  bracing  himself  and  lifting  with  all  his 
strength  and  speed. 

It  is  an  old  wrestling  trick.  It  depends  on  snap- 
piness  of  execution  and  on  perfect  leverage  and  on 
co-ordination  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  Now.  for 
perhaps  the  ten  thousandth  time  in  the  history  of 
rough-and-tumble,  it  served  its  turn. 

Through  the  air  and  halfway  across  the  disordered 
room  flew  Elbert  Lanier's  spread-eagled  form.    He 
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landed  head  first  amid  the  wreckage  of  the  over- 
turned table.    There  he  fell.    There  he  lay. 

Dirck  went  across,  panting,  and  stood  above  him. 
Mechanically  he  picked  up  and  pocketed  the  re- 
volver. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  glad  if  the  skunk's  neck 
is  broken,"  he  muttered,  his  murderous  wrath  spent. 
"But  I'm  fool  enough  to  hope  to  the  Lord  I  haven't 
killed  him." 

Elbert  stirred  slightly  and  groaned.  Relief 
brought  Dirck  back  to  the  exigencies  of  the  minute. 
This  was  no  time  to  stand  theatrically  above  the 
body  of  his  cousin.  There  was  much  to  do;  and 
scant  space  to  do  it  in.    He  pulled  himself  together. 

No  question  now  of  taking  his  mother's  jewels, 
undetected;  and  trusting  to  luck  to  avert  suspi- 
cion from  himself.  Elbert  was  certain  to  blazon 
abroad  a  version  of  the  story  which  would  track  the 
deed  unerringly  to  Dirck's  door.  No,  the  jewelry 
must  be  left  to  Blundell  and  his  miserable  son — 
unless — unless — 

Hotter  than  ever  surged  up  Dirck's  resolution 
not  to  leave  his  mother's  treasure  in  the  hands  of 
these  people.  Least  of  all,  now  that  he  knew  posi- 
tively that  Elbert  was  a  thief  and  would-be  mur- 
derer. If  what  he  had  said  of  his  engagement  to 
Maida  Crowell  were  true,  then  tenfold  was  Dirck 
resolved  that  his  mother's  jewels  should  never  adorn 
her  frankly  mercenary  and  heartless  body. 
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Acting  on  fresh  impulse,  he  went  to  the  various 
windows,  ripping  from  three  of  them  the  heavy 
silken  ropes  which  were  used  for  draping  back  the 
old-fashioned  velvet  curtains.  These  he  brought 
over  to  where  Elbert  lay  twisting  and  mumbling  in 
returning  consciousness.  Deftly,  he  wrapped  the 
ropes  around  his  cousin;  binding  hands  and  feet  to- 
gether with  a  series  of  bulging  knots. 

"There !"  he  addressed  the  half-conscious  man  on 
the  floor.  "Those  will  hold  you  till  I  have  a  chance 
to  do  what  I  have  to  do.  Then  I'm  coming  back  in 
here  to  throw  the  fear  of  death  into  you  and  find  a 
way  to  keep  your  mouth  shut." 

Picking  up  the  jewel-case  he  mounted  the  stairs  to 
his  own  room.  There,  haphazard,  he  jammed  into 
two  large  suitcases  so  much  of  his  wardrobe  and 
other  necessities  as  could  be  squeezed  in.  Going  to 
his  father's  former  bedroom,  he  rummaged  about  in 
the  clothes  closets  until  he  found  a  bag  he  sought. 

It  was  of  rhinoceros  skin,  stained  black,  and  nearly 
as  tough  as  iron.  Small  in  compass,  and  not  heavy, 
yet  it  held  an  incredible  amount  for  its  size.  It  was 
equipped  with  a  patent  lock;  and  had  a  strong,  thin 
chain  under  the  handle  which  could  be  locked  to  its 
carrier's  wrist.  The  bag  was  one  which  John  Lanier 
had  had  made  for  him,  years  earlier,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  small-compass  valuables  such  as  money 
and  jewelry. 

Dirck  took  the  bag  into  his  own  room.    Working 
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fast,  yet  with  reverent  fingers,  he  opened  the  jewel- 
case;  and  began  to  take  out  its  contents.  Some  of 
the  things  brought  back  to  him  so  intimately  the 
memory  of  his  mother  that  he  could  ail-but  hear  her 
soft  voice.  Her  presence  seemed  closer  to  him  than 
it  had  for  years. 

"You'd  want  me  to  do  this !"  he  whispered,  as 
to  a  living  presence. 

Tenderly  he  took  the  jewelry  out  of  its  case, 
wrapping  each  article  in  a  silk  handkerchief  from  a 
pile  he  had  brought  from  his  chiffonier.  As  each  was 
wrapped,  he  stowed  it  in  the  black  bag.  Packing 
with  a  gentle  skill  far  different  from  his  method  of 
piling  his  own  clothes  into  the  suitcases,  he  trans- 
ferred at  last  all  the  jewelry  to  its  new  abode. 
Then,  putting  the  various  empty  cases  back  into  the 
morocco-and-gold  jewel  box,  he  locked  the  black 
bag  and  put  the  key  in  his  wallet.  Next  he  dis- 
carded his  suit  of  mourning  for  a  tweed  outing  suit. 

Soon  he  was  ready.  His  final  act  of  preparation 
was  to  take  from  a  drawer  the  passport  he  had  pro- 
cured for  his  Algerian  tour  and  to  pocket  it. 

He  gave  a  last  unhappy  look  around  the  room 
which  had  been  his  since  childhood  and  which  he 
might  never  see  again.  Then  gathering  up  his  sev- 
eral bags  and  putting  the  jewel-case  under  his  arm, 
he  went  down  to  the  library. 

The  candle  still  flickered  in  its  sconce.  But  the 
room  was  empty  of  human  life.    In  a  pile,  on  a  chair 
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alongside  the  door,  lay  the  three  curtain  ropes.  On 
top  of  them  was  a  slip  of  paper — an  envelope  back. 
On  the  paper  were  scrawled  the  penciled  words: 

"This  was  only  the  first  bout.  I  shall  know 
better  how  to  win  the  second — and  LAST" 

In  story-books  an  amateur  trusses  up  some  one 
with  cords  or  ropes.  The  task  is  successful.  In  real 
life,  the  average  novice  lacks  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence to  tie  knots  hastily,  which  his  prisoner  cannot 
untie  with  comparative  ease. 

'That  settles  it!"  thought  the  chagrined  Dirck. 
"I've  got  to  travel,  and  travel  fast.  I'm  no  match 
for  him  with  anything  except  my  hands.  He'll  tell 
a  yarn  that  will  clear  him.  Then  he'll  get  the  jew- 
elry by  setting  the  police  on  me." 

Putting  back  the  jewel-case  in  the  safe  and  lock- 
ing the  steel  door  and  swinging  the  portrait  again 
in  place,  Dirck  restored  the  room  to  some  semblance 
of  order.  Then,  laden  with  his  suitcases  and  the 
black  bag,  he  left  the  house.  He  did  his  work  sub- 
consciously; his  mind  all  the  time  racing;  his  plan 
forming  itself  almost  without  his  volition. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  taxi  deposited  him  and  his 
luggage  at  the  entrance  to  the  Titan  Club.  Going  to 
the  desk  he  ordered  a  room  for  the  night.  Then  he 
scanned  the  membership  board  in  search  of  a  name. 
He  found  it.     Opposite  the  name  oi  "Howard  Yer- 

rill,"  was  the  legend  "IN." 
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"Good!"  he  muttered.  "I  knew  I  was  sure  to 
find  him  here,  up  to  midnight." 

He  roamed  through  the  lower  floor  in  search  of 
Verrill.  He  knew  there  was  no  use  in  glancing  in  at 
the  doors  of  the  various  cardrooms.  There  was  a 
tacit  aversion  among  the  Titan  Club  members 
against  playing  cards  with  Howard  Verrill.  While 
dishonesty  or  welching  had  never  been  actually 
proved  against  him,  there  were  rumors  of  an  un- 
pleasant sort. 

Indeed,  there  were  unpleasant  rumors  of  many 
kinds,  clinging  to  Verrill.  He  was  not  liked.  Apart 
from  Dirck,  there  were  not  three  men  in  the  club 
who  would  associate  willingly  with  him. 

Verrill  had  gotten  into  the  Titan  Club,  along  with 
a  draft  of  other  candidates,  when  nobody  there 
knew  much  about  him  except  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Barrison  Verrill,  the  banker;  and  that  he  was  a 
college  graduate.  It  is  easier  to  keep  an  objection- 
able man  out  of  a  club  than  to  eject  him,  once  he 
is  in.  Wherefore,  Verrill  remained  at  the  Titan,  liv- 
ing in  a  suite  of  rooms  there,  and  shutting  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  nobody  cared  to  cultivate  him. 

Dirck  found  him  in  the  billiard-room,  slumped 
low  m  a  corner  chair,  moodily  watching  a  game  of 
Kelly  pool.  At  sight  of  Lanier,  he  nodded  in  ef- 
fusive friendliness.  Dirck  beckoned  to  him.  As 
Verrill  came  out  of  his  corner  to  greet  almost  the 
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only  member  of  the  club  who  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  him,  Dirck  said : 

"Come  up  to  your  rooms,  won't  you"?  I  want  to 
see  you  about  something  rather  important." 

Verrill  led  the  way  upstairs.  Arrived  in  his  sit- 
ting-room he  produced  two  decanters  and  glasses. 
But  Dirck  shook  his  head. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  keep  my 
brains  in  shape,  to-night." 

"Why?"  asked  Verrill,  in  honest  surprise.  "I 
can't  see  any  sense  in  having  a  brain  if  you  can't  get 
it  nicely  fuddled  when  you  want  to.  Say,  old  man, 
I  don't  want  to  butt  in,  you  know.  But  I  heard  a 
couple  of  chaps  talking  at  the  next  table  at  dinner. 
One  of  them  said  he'd  just  seen  your  sweet  cousin, 
Elbert;  and  El  told  him  your  engagement  is  off.  If 
that's  so,  I'm  mighty  sorry.  Dandy  girl !  I  always 
was  strong  for  her.    She — " 

"Yes,"  said  Dirck,  shortly.  "It's  off.  Suppose 
we  drop  it,  now,  and  talk  about  something  else.  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  big  favor,  Howard." 

Verrill's  sympathetically  effusive  manner  chilled. 
He  sat  down  the  glass  he  had  just  rilled. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  with  no  enthusiasm.  "Only  it's 
fair  to  warn  you  I  hit  a  jinx  bug,  at  the  track,  last 
week;  and  I'm  plenty  hard  up,  till  my  next  allow- 
ance comes  in.    Besides,  there's  all  the  expenses  of 

my  run  tO  Europe  next  week,  ami  SO  ou.      I'd  like  to 

help  you  out.    But  just  now,  I — " 
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4 'You  are  in  the  wrong  pew  in  the  wrong  church 
on  the  wrong  street,"  interrupted  Dirck.  "I  don't 
want  cash  from  you." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Verrill,  his  face  brightening. 
"Anything  at  all  I  can  do  for  you  then !  You  know 
that.     I  can  even  squeeze  some  cash  for  you  if — " 

"You  showed  me  your  passport,  last  week — the 
day  you  got  it,"  put  in  Dirck.  "Let  me  look  at  it 
again,  will  you"?" 

Wondering,  Verrill  crossed  to  his  desk  and  took 
therefrom  the  thin  pasteboard  booklet  without  which 
no  man,  even  in  these  more  or  less  piping  times  of 
peace,  may  travel  from  one  country  to  another. 
Dirck  opened  it  and  spread  out  the  big  blue  inner 
sheet  on  his  knee.  On  the  other  knee  he  laid  his 
own  open  passport ;  and  compared  the  two. 

"What's  the  main  idea?"  asked  Verrill,  curi- 
ously. 

Before  answering,  Dirck  went  mutely  on  with 
the  comparison.  His  passport  described  him  as 
twenty-six  years  old,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
eyes  hazel,  forehead  medium,  mouth  large,  chin 
long,  face  oval,  hair  brown,  complexion  medium. 

Verrill's  description  on  the  other  passport  was 
for  a  man  twenty-eight  years  old,  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  gray  eyes,  forehead  low,  mouth 
and  complexion  medium  and  hair  brown. 

The  photographs  on  each  depicted  smooth- 
shaven  young  men  of  no  very  striking  peculiarity  of 
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feature.  Both  photographs  were  poor  and  noncom- 
mittal, after  the  manner  of  passport  pictures.  Ver- 
rill's  portrayed  him  in  a  golf  cap  pulled  rather  low 
and  shading  the  forehead. 

"What's  the  idea?"  repeated  Howard,  as  Dirck 
continued  his  inspection. 

"The  idea,"  said  Dirck,  folding  up  VerriU's  pass- 
port but  still  keeping  it  in  his  hand,  "the  idea  is 
that  I  want  to  get  away  from  America.  If  Elbert 
told  people  about  other  affairs  of  mine  he  must  have 
told  about  my  being  disinherited.  Lots  of  rotten 
things  have  happened.  I  want  to  get  away  from 
it  all." 

Verrill  nodded  in  sympathetic  understanding. 
Now  that  he  was  assured  Dirck  did  not  want  money, 
his  liking  for  the  younger  man  was  cropping  out 
again.  He  had  heard  of  the  disinheriting,  in  the 
course  of  the  dinner  conversation  he  had  mentioned 
to  Dirck.  He  understood  that  his  friend  might 
well  feel  at  odds  with  all  mankind  and  want  to  get 
away  from  every  familiar  thing  until  he  could  re- 
adjust his  future. 

"I  don't  want  well-meaning  friends  and  ill-mean- 
ing others  to  keep  tabs  on  me,"  went  on  Dirck.  "I 
want  to  drop  out  of  si^ht  for  a  while.  I'm  going 
abroad." 

"Ilurroo!"  exulted  Verrill.  "We'll  go  together. 
I'm  sailing  on  Monday.  I'm  going  to  have  a  large 
time,  for  a  couple  of  month-,  in  Paris;  before  \)\d 
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comes  over  there  to  meet  me.  Then  he  and  I  are 
going  for  some  kind  of  a  tour.  But  I'll  have  some 
fun,  beforehand.    Come  along." 

"Thanks,"  said  Dirck.  "But  I  want  to  be  alone. 
I  wouldn't  be  good  company  for  any  one,  just  now. 
Maybe,  later  we  can  get  together  over  there.  Here's 
the  favor  I  want  of  you: — I  want  you  to  change 
passports  with  me." 

"Huh4?"  grunted  Verrill. 

"I  don't  want  to  travel  under  my  own  name.  I 
won't  disgrace  yours.  It  can't  hurt  you  to  use  mine 
for  a  while.  I'll  be  your  eternal  debtor.  How  about 
it?" 

He  braced  himself  for  a  long  scene  of  argument 
and  persuasion.  But  no  such  scene  was  needed.  To 
his  amaze  he  saw  the  look  of  foolish  bewilderment 
on  Verrill's  face  change  to  grin  of  delight. 

During  Howard's  last  trip  to  Paris,  a  regrettable 
if  hilarious  bit  of  mischief  had  gotten  him  into  mild 
trouble  with  the  French  law  and  had  gotten  his 
name  in  the  Paris  papers.  His  father,  hearing  of 
it,  had  been  furious  and  had  ordered  him  home,  on 
penalty  of  a  docked  allowance. 

Under  another  name,  Verrill  could  risk  safely  any 
repetition  of  the  escapade.  Moreover,  he  was  keenly 
aware  of  his  own  unpopularity  and  of  Dirck's  popu- 
larity. There  were  jolly  Americans  living  in  Paris 
who  would  open  their  doors  gladly  to  the  son  of 
John  Lanier — doors  through  which  Verrill,  under 
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his  own  name,  could  never  hope  to  pass.  Dirck's 
idea  seemed  to  Verrill  little  short  of  an  inspiration. 

In  five  minutes  the  passport  exchange  was  ef- 
fected, and  Verrill  was  under  solemn  promise  not 
to  tell  a  soul  what  had  been  done.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  Dirck's  plan  was  brushed  away 
with  ridiculous  ease.  The  general  likeness  of  the 
two  men's  description  on  the  passport,  together 
with  Verrill's  blurred  and  shadowed  photograph, 
would  pass  the  careless  inspection  of  any  frontier 
official. 

Early  next  morning,  Dirck  withdrew  from  bank 
his  balance  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  This 
sum  he  converted  at  once  into  travelers'  checks,  made 
out  in  the  name  of  Howard  Verrill.  He  caught  the 
noon  train  for  Montreal. 

His  project  was  simple  enough;  and  on  its  sim- 
plicity he  relied  for  safety. 

He  planned  to  take  ship  from  Montreal  to  Eng- 
land; and  to  travel  thence  to  Naples;  there  catch- 
ing the  first  cruise-boat  for  Algiers.  It  was  to  Al- 
giers that  he  and  his  father  had  been  going.  Now 
he  decided  to  choose  it^as  a  place  of  refuge  for  him- 
self and  for  the  jewel-bag. 

Not  only  was  it  off  the  beaten  track  of  European 
travel,  but  it  was  the  last  spot  to  which  he  would 
be  suspected  of  going,  with  no  known  funds  and 
with  no  presumable  object  in  choosing  such  a  hid- 
ing place. 
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Thither  he  decided  to  go ;  and  there  to  stay  until 
any  possible  hue-and-cry  should  die  down.  If  neces- 
sary he  could  hide  the  bag  of  jewelry  in  some  safe 
place  in  the  Algerian  back-country;  and  could  re- 
turn for  it,  years  later. 

If  the  police  should  be  put  on  his  trail,  they  would 
find  Howard  Verrill.  And  Verrill  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  Dirck's  destination. 

To  add  to  his  own  security  from  pursuit,  Dirck 
scribbled  a  note  to  Cleef  Van  Duyn,  the  most  vol- 
uble he-gossip  of  his  acquaintance;  saying  he  was 
thinking  of  spending  some  months  on  a  ranch  in 
Montana  or  Idaho;  and  begging  Van  Duyn  not  to 
mention  the  fact,  as  he  was  anxious  to  get  out 
of  sight  for  a  time. 

This,  Dirck  knew,  was  the  most  certain  method 
for  the  spreading  of  the  news.  He  could  trust  Cleef 
to  tell  it  in  secrecy  to  no  fewer  than  fifty  people, 
including  Elbert  Lanier. 

Elbert  Lanier!  Try  as  he  would,  Dirck  could 
not  get  his  unmasked  cousin  out  of  his  thoughts. 
Through  no  volition  of  his  own,  there  would  come 
sudden  visions  of  the  pallid  face  and  the  livid  eyes 
as  Elbert  had  faced  him,  pistol  in  hand,  the  smooth 
propriety  stripped  for  once  from  his  visage.  Then 
would  come  memory  of  that  scrawled  note  the  escap- 
ing Elbert  had  left  for  him. 

The  note  was  no  idle  bluster  whereby  a  beaten 
man  might  seek  to  cover  his  defeat.     Dirck  knew 
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Elbert  too  well  to  fancy  that.  He  and  he  alone 
had  uncovered  his  cousin's  attempted  theft  and  had 
seen  him  for  once  as  he  was.  He  and  he  alone  had 
heard  his  cousin  indulge  in  the  rare  luxury  of 
bragging  of  his  own  character  and  intentions  and 
misdeeds,  at  the  moment  when  Elbert  expected  to 
send  his  hearer  safely  out  of  the  wTorld,  the  secret 
with  him. 

That  was  not  on  the  free  list.  Elbert  would  seek 
payment.  Above  all  he  would  strive  with  his  best 
wile  to  get  back  the  ninety  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  jewels  whose  price  he  needed  so  sorely  to  recoup 
his  Wall  Street  losses. 


CHAPTER  IV:     MAN  OR  GHOST? 

WITH  no  hint  of  fear,  but  with  very  urgent 
caution,  Dirck  endeavored  to  cover  his  own 
tracks  and  to  leave  no  clue  whereby  his  cousin  could 
follow  him  or  set  the  police  on  his  track.  Hence  the 
note  to  Van  Duyn.  Hence  the  change  of  name  and 
of  passports.  Hence  the  roundabout  route  by  way 
of  Montreal.  Once  in  Algiers,  vouched  for  by  his 
passport  as  "Howard  Verrill,"  he  felt  he  would  be 
safe;  but  not  until  then. 

In  Montreal  he  registered  as  Howard  Verrill  at 
an  obscure  hotel  in  the  French  quarter.  As  an 
added  precaution  he  pleaded  a  rheumatic  wrist,  and 
made  the  desk  clerk  register  for  him.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  arrival  he  engaged  passage  to  Liverpool 
on  a  small  steamship  which  was  to  sail  three  days 
later. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  sailing,  he  made  his  way, 
in  a  cab,  toward  the  docks;  his  two  suitcases  with 
him ;  the  black  bag  chained  to  his  wrist. 

He  had  no  fear  of  his  black  bag's  contents  be- 
ing discovered,  in  any  of  the  countries  at  which  he 
was  to  stop,  en  route.  Apart  from  a  duty  on  to- 
bacco and  such  articles  as  field  glasses  and  one  or 
two  other  things,  the  British  customs  authorities  bar 
71 
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no  American  tourists'  imports.  In  France  and  Ita  jy, 
the  ban  extends  chiefly  to  matches  and  sometimes  to 
candy.  It  is  the  same  in  Algeria.  All  this,  Dirck 
ascertained  at  the  Montreal  steamship  offices. 

By  offering  to  open  his  suitcases  and  by  showing 
no  special  care  of  the  far  smaller  black  bag,  he  stood 
a  ten-to-one  chance  of  getting  the  jewels  through  all 
custom  houses  unnoted.  American  jewelry  is  not 
hunted  for  by  European  customs  officers. 

Nervous  with  eagerness  to  put  the  ocean  between 
himself  and  those  who  might  try  to  stop  him,  Dirck 
leaned  out  of  the  cab  window  and  bade  the  driver 
put  on  more  speed.  The  cabman  heard  the  impera- 
tive voice,  but  not  the  words.  He  turned  his  head, 
to  hear  the  better.  As  a  result,  he  did  not  see  a 
touring  car  whirr  around  the  corner,  just  ahead. 

The  car's  mudguard  struck  the  side  of  the  rickety 
old  cab  at  an  acute  angle.  There  was  a  jolt  and  a 
sharp  tilt  of  the  aged  vehicle.  Dirck  and  his  suit- 
cases careened  into  the  middle  of  the  none-too-clean 
street. 

A  crowd  gathered.  A  policeman  asked  questions. 
The  driver  and  the  car's  chauffeur  bellowed  lurid 
insults  at  each  other. 

Dirck  scraped  the  mud  from  his  clothes,  made 
certain  the  black  bag  had  not  been  injured,  ami 
picked  up  his  fallen  suitcases.     One  of  the  cases  had 

burst  open.     Volunteers  helped  him  retrieve  and 

replace  its  contents.     In  the  course  o{  this  work,  one 
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Samaritan  of  doubtful  goodness  succeeded  in  pouch- 
ing his  silver  military  brushes;  while  another  was 
grabbed  by  the  policeman  in  the  act  of  sneaking 
away  with  a  silver-handled  hatbrush. 

The  policeman  exhorted  Dirck  to  come  to  the 
station  to  make  complaint.  Dirck  refused.  The  Sa- 
maritan solved  the  difficulty  by  taking  to  his  heels. 
The  policeman  gave  chase.  Dirck  glanced  at  his 
wristwatch  whose  glass  had  been  shattered  by  his 
fall.  Then  in  perturbation  he  hailed  a  passing  cab, 
leaped  aboard  and  demanded  to  be  driven  at  top 
speed  to  the  steamship  dock. 

The  new  cabman's  ideas  of  speed  were  rudi- 
mentary. His  horse  was  a  genuine  antique.  Inci- 
dentally, flustered  by  Dirck' s  frenzied  exhortations, 
the  man  twice  took  wrong  turnings.  The  cab  drew 
up,  rattlingly,  at  the  dock  some  minutes  after  the 
boat  had  sailed.  There  was  a  tug-strike  on;  and 
Dirck  could  get  no  craft  to  take  him  out  to  the  van- 
ishing vessel  in  time  to  overhaul  her. 

Fuming,  he  got  into  the  cab  again,  with  his  lug- 
gage, and  started  back  to  his  hotel.  For  the  first 
time,  he  had  a  chance  to  take  note  of  his  bruises  and 
of  a  slight  cut  or  two,  occasioned  by  his  fall.  His 
clothes  were  in  miry  disorder. 

It  was  a  long  mile  farther  on,  to  his  shabby  little 
hotel.  Catching  sight  of  a  much  larger  and  better- 
appointed  hostelry,  on  the  way,  he  halted  the  driver, 
on  impulse.    Here  he  could  get  a  better  room — one 
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with  a  bath — and  here  a  valet  could  repair  his  mired 
clothes.  He  decided  to  stop  at  this  nearer  place. 
He  reflected,  too,  that  if  he  had  by  any  possibility 
been  traced  to  Montreal  and  to  his  first  hotel,  it 
could  thus  be  said  there,  with  entire  sincerity,  that 
he  had  left  and  had  taken  the  day's  boat  to  England. 

Into  the  lobby  he  limped,  a  snickering  bellboy 
lugging  his  suitcases.  A  man  was  registering,  as 
Dirck  neared  the  desk. 

Without  so  much  as  checking  his  stride,  Dirck 
swung  about,  beckoning  the  baggage-laden  bellboy 
to  follow  him;  and  made  for  the  street  again.  He 
was  sick  with  apprehension  and  with  chagrin  at  the 
failure  of  his  elaborate  scheme. 

For  he  had  recognized  the  man  who  was  regis- 
tering at  the  desk;  even  though  only  part  of  the 
bent-forward  face  had  been  visible  to  him. 

The  man  was  Elbert  Lanier.  Beside  him,  and 
evidently  in  his  company,  was  a  taller  and  thickset 
man  with  derby  hat  and  squarish  shoes. 

Hailing  the  cab  which  was  just  turning  away, 
Dirck  clambered  stiffly  aboard;  and  told  the  driver 
to  take  him  to  the  railroad  station.  On  the  brief 
journey,  he  fished  from  his  pocket  the  timetable  he 
had  gotten  at  the  Grand  Central.  Before  he  reached 
the  station,  he  had  studied  this  cryptic  document  to 
such  effect  as  to  find  a  United  States  bound  train 
was  to  start  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the 
end  ot  that  time  he  was  boarding  the  train;  looking 
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furtively  about  him  for  trace  of  Elbert  or  the  man 
in  the  derby. 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  his  lazy  life,  Dirck 
Lanier  was  doing  fast  and  careful  thinking.  He 
had  no  fear  in  returning  thus  boldly  to  the  Grand 
Central.  The  police  there  might  well  be  watching 
outbound  trains  for  him.  They  were  not  likely  to 
be  inspecting  incoming  trains  for  a  fugitive  from  the 
city. 

Yet  he  debarked  at  the  One-Hundred-And- 
Twenty-Fifth  Street  station;  waited  half  an  hour 
and  then  boarded  a  Boston  express ;  paying  his  fare 
to  the  conductor,  without  having  gone  near  a  ticket 
window. 

"If  they  followed  me  to  Montreal,"  he  reflected, 
over  and  over  again,  "they  couldn't  have  known 
where  I  stopped  there;  or  they  wouldn't  have  been 
registering  at  another  hotel.  (Or  were  they  just 
studying  the  register  to  see  if  my  name  or  my  hand- 
writing was  on  it?)  They  can't  know  the  name  I'm 
going  under.  That's  a  sure  thing.  I've  slipped 
them." 

He  said  it  to  himself  with  an  assurance  he  did 
not  feel.  If  Elbert  had  trailed  him  to  Montreal,  in 
spite  of  all  his  elaborate  precautions  and  the  note 
to  Cleef  Van  Duyn,  what  assurance  was  there  that 
his  detested  and  detesting  cousin  might  not  follow 
upon  this  new  trail? 

Therefore,  at  Boston,  after  a  visit  to  the  steam- 
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ship  office,  he  took  a  room  in  a  Cambridge  boarding- 
house,  until  his  boat  should  sail.  Moreover,  he  se- 
cured passage  on  a  semi-freighter  instead  of  some 
better  British-bound  boat,  because  the  freighter  was 
to  sail  a  day  earlier. 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  dreaded  remaining  any- 
longer  than  he  could  help  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  man  who  so  mysteriously  had 
been  able  to  follow  his  blurred  trail  to  Canada. 
Better  a  longer  sea-trip  than  the  chance  of  being 
run  down  by  a  pursuer  who  seemed  so  easily  able 
to  outwit  him. 

Not  until  the  blue  wrater  danced  on  every  side  of 
him,  did  Dirck  shake  off  his  formless  obsession  that 
Elbert  was  close  at  his  heels. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  of  his 
father's  funeral,  he  was  able  to  draw  a  long  breath 
and  to  relax.  The  tension  slumped.  His  nerves 
felt  loose  and  flaccid.  For  the  first  few  days  out, 
on  the  slow  boat,  he  slept  heavily,  more  than  half 
the  time.  Nerve  and  brain  and  emotions  were  ex- 
hausted. 

For  days  thereafter,  he  was  content  to  lie  about 
the  deck  in  dull  inertia  of  mind  and  body.  He  had 
gone  through  much.  Nature  was  rebuilding  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  nerve  force. 

Too  soon  to  suit  him,  the  lengthy  voyage  ended. 
The  burden  of  life  and  of  flight  must  be  taken  up 
afresh.     He  was  not  the  first  nor  the  thousandth 
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tired  and  overwrought  man  to  find  a  tedious  sea-trip 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  intermissions  between  the 
stirring  or  wearying  acts  of  his  existence-drama. 

Made  over  and  rested,  he  landed  in  Liverpool. 
After  another  three  days — days  spent  at  Croydon 
instead  of  London,  for  the  greater  chance  of  privacy 
— he  was  on  a  P.  &  O.  liner,  bound  for  Gibraltar. 

He  congratulated  himself  on  the  double  clever- 
ness of  stopping  at  Croydon  and  of  taking  a  P.  &  O. 
boat.  In  London  he  might  well  have  run  across 
some  New  York  acquaintances  who  would  tell  later 
of  seeing  him  there.  The  same  might  well  have 
applied,  had  he  followed  his  original  idea  of  taking 
a  Naples-bound  boat. 

Few  Americans  travel  by  the  P.  &  O.  This  vessel 
was  on  a  voyage  to  India,  via  Gibraltar  and  Mar- 
seilles and  Port  Said.  Its  passengers  were  almost 
exclusively  Anglo-Indians  and  youths  going  out  to 
the  colonies. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Dirck  was  aware 
of  a  queer  change  which  seemed  to  be  creeping  over 
him.  Not  realizing  that  he  had  had  a  chance  to 
rest  and  to  return  to  normal  thought  and  ideals,  he 
was  sore  puzzled  by  this  shift  of  viewpoint. 

For  example,  he  could  no  longer  get  his  former 
thrill  of  righteous  triumph  in  the  thought  of  having 
prevented  Blundell  from  taking  possession  of  the 
collection  of  jewelry.     No  longer  could  he  make 
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it  seem  a  meritorious  deed  to  have  abstracted  his 
mother's  jewels  from  their  legal  owner. 

He  forced  himself  to  go  over  the  affair,  in  care- 
ful detail.  He  told  himself  he  had  done  right.  He 
told  himself  so,  loudly,  even  truculently.  But  he 
could  derive  no  joy  from  the  knowledge.  This 
astonished  him  to  the  point  of  self-anger. 

At  Montreal  and  again  at  Cambridge,  he  had  en- 
joyed taking  the  jewelry  from  the  bag  and  un- 
wrapping each  piece,  in  the  privacy  of  his  room; 
rejoicing  mightily  that  he  had  saved  the  sacred 
heirlooms  from  a  despoiler.  The  touch  and  the 
aspect  of  each  piece  had  reminded  him  tenderly  of 
his  mother.  He  was  grateful  he  had  been  able  to 
rescue  her  treasured  gems  from  a  man  who  had  no 
right — except  in  iniquitous  law — to  own  them. 

But  now  he  had  a  distinct  aversion  to  looking  at 
the  jewelry  or  even  to  opening  the  bag.  He  was 
growing  to  feel  a  strange  distaste  to  unlocking  the 
bag  at  all.  He  humored  this  ever-stronger  distaste 
by  leaving  the  satchel  locked  and  by  thinking  about 
it  as  little  as  possible. 

Yet  he  could  not  keep  it  from  his  thoughts.  To 
his  aversion  to  inspecting  the  jewels  was  added  a 
gnawing  fear  lest  they  be  lost — lest  he  had  snatched 
them  from  Blundell  only  to  have  some  foreign  thief 
Steal    them. 

Waking  or  sleeping,  the  bag  was  always  on  his 
mind.     At  night  he  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow, 
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when  he  could  find  no  safe  to  put  it  in.  On  railway- 
journeys,  he  locked  it  unobtrusively  to  his  wrist.  It 
was  becoming,  to  him,  a  veritable  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea. 

On  the  Gibraltar  voyage,  he  had  some  slight  sur- 
cease of  this  new  worry.  The  bag  was  locked  se- 
curely in  the  purser's  safe.  For  the  moment,  he 
need  not  see  it ;  and  yet  he  could  know  it  was  in  no 
danger  of  robbery. 

Again,  though  in  much  lesser  degree,  he  had  that 
queer  feeling  of  having  come  to  a  pause  in  life's 
melodrama  and  of  being  able  to  relax. 

Inquiry  had  shown  him  he  could  leave  the  boat 
at  Gibraltar;  and,  by  waiting  for  two  or  three  days 
at  the  yellow-white  town  of  Algeciras,  across  the 
bay  from  the  Rock,  could  catch  a  cruise  boat  which 
would  land  him  in  Algiers  in  less  than  forty  hours. 

His  way  was  clear,  at  last;  and  he  could  make 
the  most  of  this  few  days  of  surcease  from  action 
and  from  thought,  until  the  lumpily  swaybacked 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  should  be  sighted. 

Lolling  listlessly  on  deck,  he  tried  to  keep  the 
bag  and  its  ninety  thousand  dollars  contents  out  of 
his  mind;  and  to  strangle  an  insane  yearning  to 
take  it  back  to  its  legal  owner,  confessing  to  Blun- 
dell  the  whole  story. 

This  wild  idea  he  scouted,  wrathfully;  telling 
himself  that  Blundell  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  him  jailed;  not  only  through  spite,  but 
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to  have  a  clear  excuse  to  keep  from  paying  him  the 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  contingent  on  good 
conduct.  Neither  Blundell  nor  the  world  at  large 
could  be  expected  to  regard  the  abstracting  of  ninety 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  jewels  as  an  example  of 
"good  conduct.' ' 

This  realization  almost  swung  him,  for  the  time, 
into  a  recrudescence  of  his  first  fierce  joy  in  his 
action. 

To  his  memory  he  recalled,  in  self-defense,  the 
indubitable  fact  that  if  he  had  not  taken  the 
jewelry,  Elbert  would  have  stolen  it  and  would  have 
fixed  suspicion  on  him; — Elbert  who  even  now 
might  be  on  his  track,  with  the  law  behind  him. 

Weary  and  brainsick  with  revolving  uselessly  his 
problem,  he  lurched  out  of  his  deck  chair  one  day 
and  fled  to  the  smoke-room  in  search  of  diversion. 
The  stuffy  room  was  empty  except  for  two 
mahogany-tanned  old  Anglo-Indian  officers  playing 
cribbage  in  one  corner  and  a  somnolent  steward 
who  nodded  amid  his  array  of  bottles. 

Dirck  wandered  aimlessly  to  the  reading  table, 
strewn  with  British  and  French  magazines  and  with 
newspapers.  He  had  not  seen  a  newspaper  since  he 
left  America.  He  was  not  interested  in  English  or 
other  foreign  news;  and  at  his  Croydon  hotel  he  had 

not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  any  American  papers. 
Now,  as  he  glanced  boredly  over  the  array  of 
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periodicals  on  the  smoke-room  table,  he  caught  sight 
of  a  copy  of  the  Herald's  Paris  edition. 

Here  perhaps  might  be,  in  tabloid  form,  some 
item  of  interest  from  his  own  country.  He  picked 
up  the  paper  and  carried  it  across  to  an  armchair. 

Unfolding  it,  he  let  his  eye  stray  carelessly  over 
the  front  page.  Then,  all  at  once,  he  was  sitting  up 
very  straight;  staring  goggle-eyed  at  a  black  two- 
column  headline  at  the  page's  top. 

The  first  thing  that  had  caught  his  notice  in  the 
black-type  headline  was  his  own  name. 

His  mind  was  awhirl  at  the  impossible  happen- 
ing. Then  he  reflected,  in  the  same  instant,  that  the 
tale  of  his  jewel-annexing  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  that  the  Paris  police  were  after  him.  No 
longer  would  Europe  or  the  Near  East  hold  a  hiding 
place  for  him  or  for  the  bag  of  gems. 

Steadying  himself  and  forcing  his  blurred  eyes 
to  focus,  he  read  the  headline  in  full.  Then  he 
plunged  into  the  body  of  the  news  story.  Half- 
aloud — to  the  visible  annoyance  of  the  two  elderly 
cribbage  players — he  read : 

DIRCK    LANIER    KILLED 
IN   AIRSHIP    DISASTER 

SON  OF  LATE  NEW  YORK  BANKER 
WITH  FIVE  OTHER  PASSENGERS 
HURLED  TO  DEATH  IN  FOUR- 
THOUSAND-FOOT  DROP  AS  PLANE 
COLLAPSES,    OVER   POIX. 
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Tersely,  the  article  told  of  a  London-to-Paris 
passenger  airplane  which  had  buckled  at  the  height 
of  almost  a  mile,  dropping  to  the  earth  like  a 
plummet;  dashing  the  life  out  of  its  six  passengers 
and  the  two  pilots. 

The  names  of  the  pilots  of  course  were  known. 
But  all  six  passengers  had  struck  ground  in  a  condi- 
tion too  unrecognizable  for  immediate  identifica- 
tion. The  paper  had  printed  the  account  as  "last 
minute  news,"  as  soon  as  the  bare  facts  were  known. 

To  add  to  the  horror  and  to  subtract  from  the 
chances  of  identifying  the  dead,  the  plane  had 
caught  fire.  The  clothes  of  most  of  the  victims  had 
been  scorched  to  tinder. 

The  sole  exception  had  been  that  of  a  man  whose 
garments  the  fire  had  scarcely  touched.  In  his  coat 
pocket  his  passport  had  escaped  any  obliterating 
tongue  of  flame. 

The  passport  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  Dirck 
Lanier  of  a  certain  address  in  New  York  City. 
From  its  office  copy  of  the  New  York  telephone 
directory  the  Herald  had  been  able  to  identify  him 
as  John  Lanier's  son. 

(Howard  Verrill's  gleefully  anticipated  pleasure 
jaunt  had  come  to  an  abrupt  end,  before  even  the 
joy-seeker  could  reach  its  shining  goal   in   Paris.) 

For  minutes  Dirck  sat  gaping  at  the  paper.     Over 

and  over  again  he  read  the  article,  spelling  it  out 
as  might  a  seven-year-old  child.    Gradual!]  its  im- 
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port  dawned  upon  him.  None  but  he  and  Howard 
Verrill  could  have  known  of  the  exchange  of  pass- 
ports. 

He  was — why,  he  was  safe! 

He  was  a  million  times  safer  than  the  craftiest 
confusion  of  the  trail  could  have  made  him.  No 
need  now  to  fear  pursuit.  No  need  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  Elbert  or  for  the  law. 

"Dirck  Lanier"  was  dead.  An  otherwise  unrecog- 
nizable body  was  identified,  past  all  doubt,  by  the 
official  passport  found  on  it. 

"I'm — I'm  safe!"  croaked  Dirck,  foolishly. 
Then : 

"And  I'm  'dead.'  If— if  I'm  anybody,  I'm 
Howard  Verrill.  But  Howard  is — Howard's  dead. 
Really  dead.  Smashed  to  pieces  in  an  airship  col- 
lapse !  So  I'm  not  even  Verrill.  I'm — why,  I'm  not 
anybody !    I'm  a  ghost!" 


CHAPTER  V:    IN  A  FAR  COUNTRY 

AT  the  back  a  crescent  of  pink-brown  mountain 
walls,  sky-reaching,  snow-capped,  gigantic  in 
their  grim  eternal  majesty;  mountain  walls  whose 
center  is  many  miles  inland  and  whose  knobbed  tips 
stand  deep  in  the  fire-blue  Mediterranean;  elephant- 
backed  Chenois  of  the  Atlas  range  forming  the 
northernmost  and  Djurjura  (the  African  Mont 
Blanc)  of  the  Kybele  range,  the  southernmost 
horn-points  of  the  crescent.  Cradled  between  the 
two,  glitters  the  unbelievable  glory  of  the  bay  of 
Algiers. 

Down  from  the  white  peaks  tumble  the  green 
foothills,  to  the  very  shore. 

But  all  this  is  unseen,  at  first  glance  from  the  sea. 
One  sight  and  only  one  sight  grips  the  eye  and  the 
imagination.  In  the  central  foreground  a  mighty 
green  hill  rises  steeply  from  the  blue  water.  Set 
in  this  emerald  embrace  blazes  a  diamond-white 
city — a  city  that  stretches  shimmeringly  from  water- 
edge  to  hill-summit. 

It  is  the  magic  city  of  Algiers;  the  most  amazing 
blend  of  East  and  West  in  all  the  world. 

Here,  a  century  or  more  ago,  a  side-whiskered 
Yankee  named  Decatur  smashed  the  world-old 
84 
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sport  of  organized  piracy  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  failed.  Here  he  made  new-born  Amer- 
ica a  name  of  dread  to  the  sea  rovers,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  made  ocean  travel  a  thing  of 
safety  rather  than  of  horror. 

Here,  of  late  years,  Americans  have  begun  to 
flock  in  ever-larger  numbers.  Here,  year  after  year, 
more  and  more  winter-dodgers  congregate,  rather 
than  in  the  colder  and  more  fitful  climate  and  oc- 
casional snow-squalls  of  the  Riviera.  Here  Algiers 
wins  yearly  from  rich  and  near-rich  Yankees  more 
money  than  ever  it  lost  through  Decatur's  smashing 
of  its  piracy. 

Hither,  in  his  headlong  flight  wTith  the  jewels  he 
guarded,  fled  Dirck  Lanier;  following  out  his  stub- 
born plan  of  saving  them  from  Blundell,  and  with  a 
queer  hope  that  here  he  might  shake  off  the  load  that 
was  daily  pressing  heavier  on  his  heart  and  con- 
science. 

But,  to  his  illogical  surprise,  the  load  refused 
to  wither  or  to  lighten;  on  this  other  side  of  the 
seas  and  in  a  world  as  different  from  his  own  as 
Mars  could  have  been. 

Yet,  among  strangers  and  with  breathing  space 
from  the  fear  of  pursuit — masked  by  the  name  of 
dead  Howard  Verrill,  and  knowing  it  was  Dirck 
Lanier  who  was  believed  dead — he  could  pause  to 
take  account  of  stock. 

He  felt  like  a  spent  fox  that  has  plunged  at  last 
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into  the  security  of  a  burrow  and  lies  there  panting. 

Here  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  let  him- 
self face  squarely  the  loss  of  Maida  Crowell.  With 
so  much  of  immediate  necessity  pressing  in  on  him, 
he  had  kept  his  lost  love  resolutely  from  his 
thoughts  and  heart.  Now  he  forced  himself  to 
dwell  on  this  supreme  smashing  of  his  heart  and  of 
his  belief  in  womankind. 

To  his  dull  amaze  he  found  he  could  not  summon 
up  a  sample-size  heartache  at  memory  of  her  treat- 
ment of  him.  He  could  not  understand  the  throb 
of  vague  relief  in  having  learned  what  she  was  and 
how  she  regarded  him,  before  it  was  too  late.  Al- 
most he  could  be  grateful  to  his  father  for  the  unjust* 
will  which  had  saved  him  from  marriage  to  her. 

Maida  had  done  her  work  with  entire  thorough- 
ness; which  was  her  way.  She  had  left  the  lorn 
suitor  no  comforting  shred  of  hope  or  of  self-conceit, 
in  her  jilting  of  him.  Vividly  she  had  made  him 
see  the  situation.  With  merciful  dearth  of  mercy 
she  had  slain  his  love  for  her. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  school  himself 
to  live  on  without  her  or  to  seek  balm  for  a  crushed 
heart.  The  thing  was  done,  already.  He  knew  he 
could  live  without  her  a  million  times  less  miserably 
than  with  her.  As  for  his  heart — such  as  it  was — 
there  was  no  wound  in  it.  There  was  nothing  but  a 
youthfully  cynical  distaste  for  all  women. 

As  to  the  more  practical  elements  o!  setting  his 
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mental  house  in  order — that  was  another  matter. 
He  landed  at  Algiers  with  something  under  three 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  with  a  black  bag  con- 
taining jewels  worth  perhaps  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  He  had  vowed  never  to  part  with  the 
jewels;  thus  to  turn  a  filial  action  into  sordid  theft. 
Thus,  they  could  be  eliminated,  as  assets.  Re- 
mained the  actual  money  he  still  had ; — a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  less  than  three  thousand. 

Remained  also  the  necessity  of  keeping  alive  on 
that  money  for  such  time  as  he  should  stay  here  in 
hiding  and  to  save  enough  of  it  to  carry  him  back 
to  some  part  of  the  United  States  where  he  would 
not  be  recognized  and  where  he  could  start  life 
afresh  as  a  wage-earner. 

On  three  thousand  dollars,  many  a  single  man 
can  live  in  modest  comfort  for  two  or  three  years. 
But  if  he  be  a  man  who  has  never  learned  nor  needed 
to  practise  the  slightest  economy  and  who  has  denied 
himself  nothing,  the  problem  becomes  less  simple. 
A  year  earlier,  Blundell  Lanier  had  said  whimsically 
to  his  brother: 

"If  we  didn't  have  our  genealogy  all  certified 
for  the  past  two  centuries,  I'd  be  sure  my  nephew 
Dirck  must  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the  French- 
woman who  was  told  the  people  could  not  afford 
to  buy  bread  and  who  asked  why  they  didn't  buy 
cake  instead.    If  any  man  can  make  ten  dollars  fail 
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to  do  the  work  of  one,  it's  that  beautifully  extrava- 
gant nephew  of  mine." 

"You're  wrong,"  John  Lanier  had  protested.  "If 
a  man  had  never  heard  of  morals  you  couldn't  call 
him  immoral.  A  man  who  never  has  heard  of 
economy  can't  be  called  extravagant." 

"Hasn't  heard  of  it  V  scoffed  Blundell.  "You've 
given  him  a  thousand  lectures  on  it." 

"He's  never  heard  them,"  was  John's  rueful 
answer. 

In  pursuance  of  his  lifelong  course,  Dirck  fared 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city  of  Algiers 
is  built,  and  where  stand  its  three  costliest  hotels. 
He  took  rooms  at  what  seemed  to  him  the  highest 
priced  and  most  noisily  garish  of  the  three.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  hire  a  saddle-horse  and  engage  a 
dragoman. 

It  was  pleasant  to  ride  across  to  the  seaside  race- 
track, in  the  afternoons;  there  to  pit  his  knowledge 
of  horseflesh  against  that  Oi  the  bookmakers; — to 
loaf  around  the  bougainvillia-hung  paddock  and  to 
watch  from  the  grandstand  the  onrush  of  the  surf 
on  the  beach  while  the  band  played  and  the  horses 
were  led  past.  There  is  no  other  race-track  on  earth 
so  picturesquely  beautiful  as  that  of  Algiers. 
Belasco  might  well  have  staged  it. 

Dink's   track   sojourns    were   pleasant,    bur   they 

were  nor  profitable.  In  fact,  thej  were  a  steady 
source  of  expense.    Usually  the  horses  failed  to  run 
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in  the  order  he  had  foretold.  And  small  bets  have 
a  way  of  mounting  to  ugly  totals. 

It  was  fun  to  mingle  with  the  non-exclusive  polo- 
and-country-club  crowd,  and  to  spend  jolly  days 
with  them  on  the  high  ground  above  the  city,  in  a 
score  of  outdoor  gayeties.  But  it  was  not  on  the 
free  list. 

Excursions  back  into  the  nearer  Atlas  mountains 
and  explorations  of  the  California-like  pleasure 
country,  between  Blida  and  ChifTa,  cut  unexpect- 
edly deep  into  Dirck's  express  checks.  Riding- 
horse  and  a  dragoman  and  rooms  at  a  flashy  winter- 
resort  hotel — these  are  mighty  agreeable  for  a  fun- 
seeker.  But  they  make  hideous  inroads  into  any 
modest  roll  of  money. 

These  are  facts  which  the  average  American 
schoolboy  might  be  expected  to  grasp,  in  one  brief 
lesson.  Dirck  Lanier  took  weeks  to  glean  the  faint- 
est knowledge  of  them. 

When  one  was  out  of  money,  one  cashed  another 
express  check ;  or  two  or  more  express  checks.  Then 
one  had  money  again.  That  was  the  sum  total  of 
his  realization  of  finance  as  applied  to  himself,  at 
Algiers.    It  seemed  to  him  simple. 

Besides,  he  felt  that  if  he  could  have  enough 
good  times  and  could  have  them  long  enough,  he 
would  find  presently  that  the  odd  feeling  of  depres- 
sion and  of  formless  remorse  would  depart  from 
him.    Then,  cured  and  with  a  clear  mind,  he  could 
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set  forth  upon  the  battle  of  life,  once  more;  and 
could  win  a  way  for  himself  in  the  world  of  en- 
deavor. Meanwhile,  Algiers  was  an  ideal  place  for 
such  a  cure; — even  though  he  seemed  to  be  making 
scant  enough  progress  toward  recovery. 

Among  his  new  acquaintances — especially  among 
those  of  them  who  first  sought  him  out — there  were, 
as  ever,  two  or  three  whose  letters  of  credit  had  be- 
come temporarily  mislaid  or  who  had  left  their 
checkbooks  at  a  distant  hotel  for  a  day,  or  whose 
promised  remittances  had  not  been  forwarded  on 
time  by  their  home  banks ;  and  who  borrowed  small 
sums  from  their  new  friend.  The  loans  were  not 
returned. 

Perhaps  nowhere,  outside  of  Egypt,  does  an 
American  find  so  many  persons — professional  and 
amateur — ready  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden  of 
wealth  as  in  Algeria. 

One  morning  Dirck  took  the  roll  of  express  checks 
out  of  a  suitcase,  to  tear  off  enough  for  the  payment 
of  his  week's  bill  at  the  hotel  and  for  his  dragoman's 
monthly  wage;  as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  a  re- 
markably cheap  sang  azur  riding-horse  he  had  seen 
at  the  military  stock  farm  at  Blida  and  which  he 
had  arranged  to  send  his  dragoman  for,  that  day. 

He  unfastened  the  leathern  roll  and  opened  it. 
For  the  first  time  he  noted  that  its  sheaf  o{  bine 
checks  had  grown  pathetically  thin  and  flaccid. 
Idly  he  began  to  riffle  them,  counting  half  aloud. 
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When  he  came  to  the  startlingly  unimpressive  total, 
he  did  not  name  it  in  the  meditative  half  voice  he 
had  used  in  enumerating  each  of  the  few  remaining 
checks.    He  fairly  shouted  it. 

Aghast,  he  repeated  the  sum.  Then  he  went  over 
the  checks  again,  this  time  with  meticulous  care; 
and  jotting  down  the  amount  of  each.  The  total 
remained  the  same. 

Puzzled,  he  hunted  around  in  his  suitcase,  on  the 
chance  that  some  of  the  checks  might  have  come  de- 
tached and  fallen  out  among  his  clothes.  They  had 
not. 

Glowering  confusedly,  Dirck  sat  there,  staring  at 
the  remnant  of  his  hoard.  Then  he  went  into 
mental  arithmetic.  He  recalled  the  amount  of 
money  he  had  had  when  he  arrived  at  Algiers;  and 
the  brief  space  of  time  he  had  been  there.  Then  he 
whistled,  long  and  low. 

"If  I  started  for  home  to-day,"  he  gabbled,  under 
his  breath,  'T  wouldn't  have  enough  cash  to  get  me 
there,  first  class.    What's — what's  become  of  it*?" 

More  than  once  in  olden  days  he  had  asked  him- 
self a  similar  question.  But  never  before  had  he 
asked  it  with  any  real  concern.  Always  he  had 
known  that  his  father  would  make  good  his  fiscal 
losses,  however  staggering  they  might  be.  True,  a 
lecture  on  extravagance  and  on  its  ills  would  go 
with  the  gift;  but  one  could  always  think  of  some- 
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thing  else  while  the  lecture  was  in  progress.  But 
now — 

A  necromancer,  so  runs  the  old  Arabic  legend, 
once  wrought  the  spells  which  were  supposed  to  con- 
jure up  the  Devil  in  visible  form.  As  the  mystic 
smoke  cleared  away,  the  magician  peered  in  terror 
at  the  space  inside  the  pentagram  he  had  traced.  In 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure  lay — an  Empty  Purse ! 

Not  a  week  earlier,  Dirck  had  heard  the  legend, 
from  a  native  tradesman  from  whom  he  had  made 
some  idle  purchases  and  who,  in  Algerian  fashion, 
had  then  regaled  him  with  coffee  and  story-telling. 
At  the  time,  Lanier  had  considered  the  tale  pointless 
and  flat.  Now  he  began  to  see  that  no  ancient  story 
of  the  Orient  is  without  a  stinging  point. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Dirck  was  confronted 
by  an  actual  sum  in  economics;  and  with  starvation 
as  the  alternative  to  neglecting  to  solve  it. 

For  an  hour,  there  in  his  sunny,  if  chilly,  sitting- 
room,  on  the  green  hilltop  overlooking  the  white 
city  and  the  azure  sea,  the  man  sat  pondering.  The 
end  of  the  time  found  him  with  the  problem  still  at 
loose  ends;  but  with  a  very  clear  notion  of  what 
his  first  moves  must  be. 

Goin£  to  the  concierge's  desk,  he  paid  his  bill, 
and  gave  up  his  rooms.  Scorn  emanated  from  every 
pore  of  the  gaudy  attendant  at  news  that  the 
Yankee  was  seeking  cheaper  quarters.  Then  Dirck 
hunted  up  his  dragoman  who  was  waiting  lor  him, 
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as  usual,  at  the  garden  entrance  of  the  hotel.  The 
native's  professional  smirk  changed  to  dumb  resent- 
ment as  Dirck  paid  him  off  and  dismissed  him. 

The  Algerine  would  have  been  louder  in  his 
protestations  against  such  a  discharge;  but  for  a 
morbid  worry  lest  the  howaji  might  have  discovered 
in  some  occult  way  what  had  become  of  a  little 
bundle  of  hundred-franc  notes  carelessly  left  by  him 
in  a  pocket  of  his  riding  breeches. 

In  five  minutes  the  whole  hotel  force — or  so 
Lanier  fancied — were  eyeing  the  departing  guest 
with  lordly  contempt;  yet  with  smug  joy  that  an 
American  was  thus  humbled. 

He  offered  the  concierge's  assistant  an  American 
silver  coin  by  way  of  farewell  tip.  The  Frenchman 
handed  it  back  to  him,  saying  loftily : 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  me.  Our  Algiers  banks  will 
not  accept  American  coins." 

"No?"  flared  Dirck,  his  patience  snapping. 
"Well,  if  it  wasn't  for  American  coin,  there'd  be 
damn  few  banks  open  in  Algiers  or  anywhere  else 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic !" 

The  attendant  scuttled  away;  to  listen  in  blissful 
deference  to  a  scolding  from  an  English  guest  with 
many  teeth,  who  wanted  to  know  why  the  foreign 
mail  was  not  yet  in.  Lanier  went  on  morbidly 
with  his  own  preparations  for  departure. 

During  his  interested  wanderings  through  the 
native  city,  to  southward  of  the  European  part  of 
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the  town,  Dirck  had  climbed  once  to  the  fourth- 
story  balcony  of  the  Hotel  Regence,  on  Government 
Place;  at  the  dividing  line  between  the  Algerine  and 
foreign  quarters  of  the  town.  From  that  balcony 
is  the  famed  view  of  harbor  and  mountains  and  of 
the  steep  and  quaintly  dirty  Kasbah  district. 

Directly  in  front,  and  at  the  water-edge,  is  Gov- 
ernment Place,  itself;  a  huge  and  palm-fringed 
square — perhaps  the  most  picturesque  on  earth — 
into  which  is  crowded  more  native  life  and  color 
and  din  and  Arab  atmosphere  than  into  all  the  rest 
of  the  city  put  together. 

At  the  time  Dirck  had  paid  scant  enough  heed 
to  the  four-square  stone  hotel,  squatting  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  and  roar  and  kaleidoscopic  color 
of  the  old  quarter.  Now  he  remembered  a  card  its 
concierge  had  thrust  into  his  hand,  as  he  left;  and 
which,  unconsciously  he  had  taken  and  stuck  in  his 
coat  pocket.  Dirck  exhumed  the  card;  and  saw  on 
its  back  the  hotel's  scale  of  rates. 

An  hour  later  he  was  superintending  the  work 
of  a  supercilious  porter  who  was  transferring  the 
last  of  his  luggage  to  a  bathlcss  little  fourth-floor 
room  at  the  Regence.  Here  he  could  stay  for  the 
merest  fraction  of  the  sum  charged  him  at  the  St. 
George.  The  room  was  clean  and  high  ami  stone- 
flagged.  It  gave  on  the  famous  balcony  overlooking 
the   whole   world      Incidentally,   through   its  open 
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window  billowed  in  from  the  square  below  the  most 
tumultuous  racket  Dirck  had  ever  heard. 

The  first  part  of  his  retrenchment  scheme  was 
achieved.  Here,  on  his  slim  remnant  of  express 
checks,  he  could  live  for  weeks;  getting  sparse 
meals  in  the  salle  a  manger  or  dining  frugally  at 
Gruber's  historic  restaurant  on  the  waterfront,  a 
bare  furlong  away.  As  for  his  former  amusements 
and  his  former  associates — well,  he  could  do  with- 
out them,  since  he  must. 

Life  was  taking  on  a  strange  new  angle.  Grad- 
ually it  had  been  showing  him  how  much  bigger  it 
is  than  are  those  who  must  live  it.  More  gradually 
— imperceptibly — it  was  beginning  to  put  him 
through  its  own  grim  course  of  training;  sweating 
off  his  sloth,  his  gross  impracticability,  his  selfish 
sullenness ;  working  its  way  down  to  the  bare  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  man's  soul.  But  there  was  still 
a  discouragingly  large  amount  of  training  left  un- 
done. 

For  example,  the  realization  of  his  own  impend- 
ing poverty  and  of  the  near  day  when  he  must  find 
himself  penniless  and  tradeless  and  a  fugitive  from 
justice  in  a  far  land,  did  not  rouse  him  to  a  resolve 
to  begin  his  inevitable  task  of  rebuilding  his  career. 
Instead,  ambitionlessly,  he  stayed  on,  where  he  wras; 
a  prey  to  the  gloom  and  to  the  sense  of  chronic  dis- 
content which  had  followed  him  overseas. 

It  did  not  once  occur  to  him  to  seek  out  some 
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native  dealer  in  precious  stones  and  to  sell  some  of 
his  mother's  jewelry.  If  the  idea  had  come  to  him 
he  would  have  dismissed  it  in  anger. 

At  the  St.  George  and  again  at  the  Regence,  he 
had  consigned  the  black  bag  to  the  hotel  safe.  Only 
when  it  was  in  some  such  sure  keeping  was  he  free 
from  a  grinding  dread  lest  it  be  stolen  from  him. 
Despite  his  knowledge  that  all  his  old  world  must 
believe  him  dead,  he  could  not  shake  off  the  illogical 
belief  that  Elbert  Lanier  would  one  day  track  him 
down.  He  laughed  at  this  notion,  as  idiotic.  But 
he  could  not  discard  it.  And  he  fell  to  wondering 
if  a  hotel  safe  is  really  as  secure  as  folk  claim. 

Dirck's  sole  form  of  recreation  nowadays  was 
horseback  riding.  Soon  that  would  be  denied  him. 
He  had  rented  a  barb  saddle-horse  by  the  month, 
from  a  livery  in  the  European  quarter;  paying  in 
advance.  The  month  would  not  expire  for  another 
twenty-five  days.  Wherefore,  Dirck  made  the  most 
of  his  brief  opportunity  to  enjoy  his  best-liked  exer- 
cise. 

On  a  vividly  bright  morning,  he  donned  his  riding 
clothes  and  sallied  forth  for  an  all-day  horseback 
trip;  meaning  to  ride  by  way  of  the  seashore  and 
the  forest  trail  to  Bouzarea;  stopping  at  the  Celeste 
for  a  mouthful  of  lunch  and  coming  home  by  the 
overhill  route.  It  was  his  favorite  rule.  The  brac- 
ing air  of  the  Uplands  was  tonic  to  his  jaded  nerves. 
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The  Celeste  is  a  restaurant  to  dream  of.  Here  one 
finds  the  best  food,  perhaps,  in  Algeria. 

To-day  he  swallowed  his  coffee  and  a  roll  in  the 
Regence  restaurant,  then  set  forth  to  cross  the  Place 
toward  the  livery  stables.  At  the  outer  entrance  of 
the  Regence  he  paused  and  turned  back.  He  had 
forgotten  to  lock  the  suitcase  in  which  he  kept  his 
express  checks  and  such  few  personal  and  negotiable 
articles  of  value  as  he  had  brought  to  Algiers. 

Once  before,  on  an  all-day  ride,  he  had  forgotten 
to  lock  this  suitcase.  And  for  half  the  day  he  had 
been  pestered  by  worry  lest  some  dishonest  hotel 
servant  ransack  it  in  his  absence.  He  was  not  going 
to  spoil  another  day  by  such  carelessness. 

The  small  automatic  elevator  was  among  some  of 
the  upper  floors.  Dirck  did  not  wait  for  its  snail- 
like return  to  the  entresol ;  but  took  the  steep  flights 
to  his  own  little  fourth-story  room,  two  steps  at  a 
time. 

Along  the  hallway  he  strode,  his  springy  step 
silent  on  the  flags.  Pulling  out  the  key  of  his  room, 
he  prepared  to  unlock  the  door.  Then  he  remem- 
bered he  had  left  it  unlocked.  Vexed  at  his  double 
negligence  and  grudging  the  time  wasted  from  his 
ride,  he  flung  open  the  door  and  entered. 

He  all  but  collided  with  a  man  coming  out. 

The  man  was  a  native.  He  touched  his  breast 
and  forehead  in  perfunctory  salutation  to  Lanier, 
and  made  as  though  to  pass  around  him  out  into  the 
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hallway.  But  Dirck  balked  this  purpose  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  taking  the  man  by  the  shoulder 
of  his  terra  cotta  burnouse  and  spinning  him  back 
into  the  room.  Following  the  swiftly  propelled 
native,  he  shut  the  door  behind  them. 

A  glance  had  told  him  this  was  no  employee  of 
the  hotel.  Except  for  the  diminutive  page  boys, 
all  the  Regence  servants  he  had  seen  were  Europeans 
or  at  least  wore  European  dress.  None  were  in  tur- 
ban and  burnouse.  None  were  saddle-color  of  com- 
plexion. Hot  suspicion  blazed  high  in  Dirck. 
Curtly  he  said : 

"Well,  my  friend,  you  were  a  bit  slow  in  making 
your  getaway.  How  many  of  my  things  have  you 
had  time  to  pouch  ?" 

The  native  smiled  in  deprecatory  fashion ;  spread- 
ing wide  palms  which  bore  no  work  callouses. 

"Not  to  speak  Inglese,"  he  said.  "AFsietf  parte 
Francais,  p'fctrc?" 

In  French,  Dirck  demanded  what  the  fellow  was 
doing  in  his  room. 

In  the  guttural  French  of  the  Arab,  the  other  re- 
plied that  he  was  Serkeese-ibn-Assad,  dragoman- 
at-large,  who  had  just  been  engaged  to  take  an 
American,  one  Harrington  Hozcaj/,  and  the  tatter's 
wife  on  a  caravan  ride  across  the  Atlas  passes  to 
Ouled  and  Biskra. 

J  [(  had  conic  to  the  Regence,  this  morning,  he 
said,  for  a  conference  with  his  employer  and  had 
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been  directed  to  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  He  had 
thought  it  was  this  room;  until,  entering  it  and 
seeing  it  was  a  single  apartment  and  adorned  with 
no  feminine  raiment,  he  had  decided  he  must  have 
made  a  mistake;  and  was  leaving,  when  this  other 
howaji  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  him. 

He  wound  up  his  oilily  smooth  explanation  by 
asking  Dirck  to  forgive  his  error  and  to  be  so  gener- 
ous to  direct  him  to  the  room  of  Harrington  Howaji, 

Lanier  eyed  him  broodingly  for  a  moment.  The 
tale  was  slimily  convincing.  Yet  he  did  not  believe 
it.    He  did  not  know  why. 

His  suitcases  still  stood  near  the  door  where  he 
himself  had  left  them.  Keeping  between  the 
door  and  the  Arab,  he  opened  them,  one  after  the 
other.  Apparently,  nothing  had  been  disturbed. 
His  few  express  checks,  his  extra  watch,  the  studs 
and  sleeve-links  for  his  evening  clothes — all  were 
in  place,  as  were  his  various  garments. 

He  frowned  doubtfully  at  the  man.  The  latter 
drew  forth  a  card  bearing  his  name  and  trade  and 
an  address  in  the  Kasbah  quarter,  and  proffered  it 
to  Dirck. 

Apparently  there  was  nothing  on  which  he  could 
hold  the  native.  It  was  quite  possible  he  might 
really  have  lost  his  way  in  the  twist  of  corridors 
on  the  fourth  floor.  Dirck  had  no  desire  to  make 
himself  ridiculous  and  still  less  to  make  himself 
conspicuous. 
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"Get  out!"  he  ordered. 

The  native's  heavily  bearded  face  wreathed  it- 
self into  another  apologetic  smile  and  he  sidled 
from  the  room.  When,  ten  seconds  later,  Dirck 
stepped  out  into  the  corridor,  he  had  vanished. 

'Tunny  that  an  American  who  can  afford  to 
hire  a  private  caravan  to  Biskra  should  be  living 
in  a  top  floor  room  here,"  he  mused.  "I  believe  the 
chap  lied." 

Downstairs  he  asked  the  concierge  the  number  of 
Mr.  Harrington's  room.  He  was  told  nobody  of 
that  name  was  registered  at  the  Regence. 

Reborn  on  the  instant,  his  olden  fear  rushed  back 
on  him.  An  ordinary  native  hotel  thief  would  not 
be  likely  to  pick  out  a  cheap  single  room  on  the  top 
floor  for  his  depredations.  Nor  would  a  thief  of 
average  ability  be  likely  to  make  his  way  unnoticed 
past  any  possible  servants  and  gain  ingress  to  such 
a  room.  The  loot  to  be  picked  up  in  a  small  fourth 
story  room  would  not  repay  him  for  the  grave  risk 
of  discovery  and  arrest. 

Some  all-powerful  motive,  reasoned  Dirck,  must 
have  brought  an  extraordinary  criminal  thither. 
Nor  could  he  guess  at  any  such  motive — except  the 
bag  of  jewelry.  But  how  could  anyone  over  here 
know  or  even  guess  at  its  existence? 

Dirck  crossed  the  landward  side  of  the  Place, 
..  r    huge   booths  of  flowers   and   ^enc^<>r^,    stalls; 

and  entered  the  European  quarter,  through  a  crooked 
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alley.  Here,  at  a  step,  he  had  left  the  Orient  and 
come  into  a  pocket  edition  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
or  the  Rue  de  Castiglione  in  Paris.  Save  for  the 
costumes  of  certain  passers-by  and  one  or  two  of 
the  shoppers,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  East. 

True,  on  the  far  side  of  the  way,  a  tall  native 
with  a  beard  like  dirty  snow  was  slouching  along 
with  three  veiled  and  shapeless  white  figures  tod- 
ling  close  behind  him — a  rich  native  giving  his  trio 
of  wives  an  airing.  Farther  on  were  two  Spahis 
swaggering  the  whole  width  of  the  sidewalk  in  the 
glory  of  new  uniforms.  But,  otherwise,  this  was 
Paris,  not  Algiers. 

Dirck  turned  in  the  alley  whose  end  was  the 
livery  stable.  Presently,  he  was  out  again,  his  barb 
headed  toward  the  waterside  street  which  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  native  quarter.  Here,  in  another  five 
minutes,  he  was  a  million  miles  from  any  traces  of 
European  life. 

Above  him  climbed  and  writhed  the  network  of 
alleys  and  lanes  and  rabbit-warren  passages — vilely 
dirty,  all — which  link  the  myriad  cream-colored 
houses  and  hovels  of  the  quarter;  straight  up  from 
the  bay  to  the  gleaming  Kasbah  at  the  summit. 

Nothing  of  all  this  did  Dirck  note.  The  blended 
din,  the  massed  and  varied  odors,  the  occasional 
whines  of  "Baksheesh,  HozuajiJ"  failed  to  reach 
him.  His  tired  brain  was  still  wrestling  inutilely 
with  the  episode  of  the  man  he  had  surprised  in  his 
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room.  Once  more  he  was  hard-ridden  by  a  pos- 
sible danger  to  the  jewels  he  had  staked  all  for. 
Once  more  he  was  vowing  that  no  power  or  wile 
should  wrest  them  from  him. 

He  left  the  city  far  behind  him;  passing  along 
the  golden  edge  of  the  sky-blue  sea;  and  threading 
its  scattered  handful  of  adobe  villages.  At  last, 
at  a  right-angled  road,  he  turned  inland  and  be- 
gan to  mount  the  steeply  winding  slope  of  forest 
mountainside  which  leads  to  the  airy  plateau  at  the 
crest. 

The  sheer  beauty  of  the  road,  and  the  need  of 
guiding  his  horse  at  sharp  turns  and  pitches,  brought 
Lanier's  mind  back  to  reality.  The  first  part  of 
the  road  led  upward  though  cathedral-like  euca- 
lyptus forests;  rising  above  a  gorge  deep  below, 
where  plashed  and  gleamed  a  mountain  torrent. 

Then  came  a  dreamland  belt  of  woodland,  gold- 
green  with  flowering  acacia  trees.  Pines  followed ; 
till  the  man  might  have  been  riding  up  the  side 
of  an  Adirondack  mountain.  Along  the  roadside 
were  tangles  of  wild  flowers.  Far  behind  and  be- 
low him  flared  the  fire-bright  sea.  In  the  sky  above, 
patchily  seen  through  the  lacing  treetops,  soared  a 
giant  eagle  of  the  Atlas. 

Another  sharp  turn  and  a  breath-taking  rise, 
and  the  forest  and  hillside  were  left  behind.  The 
panting  horse  was  on  the  vast  rolling  plateau  of 
the  summit;  witli  miles  of  flower-strewn  meadow 
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and  scattered  trees  and  rich  farmland  billowing 
away  to  the  far-off  mountain  ranges. 

Dirck  drew  rein  and  let  his  winded  horse  rest. 
Turning  in  the  saddle  he  looked  back  toward  the 
sea; — as  exiles  ever  do.  Far  to  northward  loomed 
Chenois,  Gibraltar-like  in  its  likeness  to  a  sway- 
backed  elephant;  and  with  the  waves  creaming  at 
its  feet.  To  south — two-hundred-and-fifty  kilom- 
eters distant,  but  vividly  clear  in  the  rarifled  air — 
Djurjura  reared  its  snowy  head  and  shoulders,  in 
humiliating  resemblance  to  an  enormous  lump  of 
vanilla  ice  cream.  Beneath  him  and  to  southward, 
Cape  Dellys  shut  off  the  bay  from  the  sea. 

The  man  was  gathering  his  reins  to  ride  on  when 
a  fluttering  and  slapping  sound,  almost  above  his 
head,  made  him  look  up. 

A  pine  tree  stood  lofty  and  alone  in  a  cleared 
space  at  the  gap  between  forest  and  farmland.  In 
one  of  the  uppermost  branches  flapped  and  strug- 
gled a  largish  bird. 

It  was  a- falcon.  A  second  glance  told  Dirck  that 
it  was  entangled  with  an  out  jut  of  twigs.  A  narrow 
strip  of  leather  fastened  to  one  of  its  legs  had 
meshed  itself  among  the  twigs;  probably  when  the 
bird  alighted  on  the  branch. 

More  than  once,  since  his  arrival  in  Algeria,  Dirck 
had  seen  visitors  and  natives  amuse  themselves  at 
the  old  sport  of  falconry  which  has  never  died  out 
in  northern  Africa  and  which  English  and  Ameri- 
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cans  are  beginning  to  take  up  with  eager  zest. 
This  prisoner,  evidently,  was  a  trained  falcon  whose 
jess  (leash)  had  broken  while  the  bird  was  at  rest 
on  its  owner's  wrist.  As  it  bore  no  hood,  the  escape 
had  been  made  just  as  the  falcon  had  returned  to 
the  wrist  or  just  at  it  was  about  to  be  launched  on 
its  prey. 

The  bird  was  struggling  with  ever  greater  vehe- 
mence, to  break  free  from  the  swinging  twigs  that 
held  fast  its  jess.  This  struck  Dirck  as  peculiar. 
A  prisoned  wild  thing  will  almost  always  try 
frantically  to  escape.  But  on  failing  to  get  away, 
usually  it  slumps  into  a  dull  apathy.  It  was  not 
natural  that  this  falcon — a  tame  and  trained  bird — 
should  strive  harder  and  harder  to  wrench  free. 

As  Dirck  looked  on,  perplexed,  a  huge  shadow 
drifted  between  him  and  the  sun.  He  turned  his 
glance  toward  the  cloudless  sky.  Then  he  under- 
stood. He  knew  now  why  the  falcon  fought  with 
such  pitiful  anguish  to  get  loose. 

Above,  on  widespread  wings,  floated  a  giant  Atlas 
eagle;  perhaps  eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

The  eagle  had  seen  the  helpless  falcon  amid  the 
pine  boughs  and  was  circling  lower  and  lower  for 
a  swoop  on  the  enmeshed  thing.  The  captive,  itself 
a  bird  of  prey,  knew  well  what  was  in  store  for  it 
from  that  swoop.  For  the  great  eagle  is  the  (ml) 
creature  an  A\^(  rine  falcon  fears. 

A  few  months  earlier,  Dirck  Lanier  would  have 
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sat  his  horse  interestedly,  as  a  spectatOF ;  and  would 
have  waited  the  final  act  of  the  tragedy.  Now,  to 
his  surprise,  something  stirred  in  the  depths  of  his 
being.  He  was  aware  of  a  keen  pity  for  the  doomed 
bird. 

"Uncle  Blundell  had  me  by  the  leg  like  that, 
when  Dad  died,"  he  found  himself  musing,  whimsi- 
cally. "I'd  have  given  a  lot  if  some  bigger  chap 
had  butted  in  to  keep  him  and  Elbert  from  swoop- 
ing." 

On  freak  impulse,  Dirck  spurred  over  to  the  tree. 
Its  lowest  limbs  were  some  distance  above  his  head. 
The  trunk  was  too  wide  for  shinning.  With  a  word 
to  his  tired  horse  he  stood  up  in  the  saddle,  the 
spirit  of  the  rescue  making  his  blood  dance  gayly. 
Then,  gauging  his  distance,  he  sprang  upward. 

It  was  a  risky  thing  to  do,  even  for  a  trained  ath- 
lete like  himself.  A  sudden  shift  of  the  horse's  po- 
sition might  well  have  meant  a  broken  leg  or  arm 
to  the  upspringing  man.  But  luck  for  once  was 
with  him.    The  livery  nag  stood  moveless. 

Dirck's  hands  met  around  the  lowest  limb  of  the 
pine,  which  sagged  perilously  under  his  weight. 
With  a  heave  he  drew  himself  up,  on  it.  Thence, 
it  was  a  matter  of  entire  ease  to  climb  from  limb  to 
limb  toward  the  struggling  falcon. 

As  he  swarmed  upward  the  heard  a  shout  from 
somewhere  beyond.  Glancing  back  he  saw  two 
riders  galloping  toward  him  from  across  the  plateau. 
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One  was  a  native,  in  a  white  burnouse.  The  other 
was  a  girl,  yellow-haired,  boyishly  slender  and 
in  white  riding  suit.  On  her  wrist  dangled  part  of 
a  rotted  fal eon-jess. 

There  was  no  space  for  more  than  that  quick 
glance.  For  the  falcon  was  just  above  him:  and 
the  eagle  had  narrowed  his  circles  for  the  swoop. 
What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  with  all  speed, 
unless  his  quixotic  climb  were  to  go  for  nothing. 

In  a  second  or  so  he  won  the  limb  where  cringed 
the  falcon.  As  Dirck  had  drawn  near,  the  bird  had 
ceased  its  vain  struggling.  Bracing  himself,  the 
man  swung  outward  and  broke  free  the  decayed 
leather  cord  that  bound  the  captive  to  the  bough. 

He  tried  to  toss  the  falcon  loose,  that  it  might 
fly  from  the  impending  doom  above  it.  But  the 
bird  would  not  fly.  It  was  too  wise  to  pit  its  speed 
and  skill  against  an  Atlas  eagle  at  such  close  quar- 
ters. It  took  its  only  possible  chance.  Cowering 
in  Dirck's  hand  it  refused  to  stir  from  that  refuge. 

Touched  by  its  trust  in  him,  Dirck  thrust  the  fal- 
con into  the  breast  of  his  shirt  and  began  to  climb 
downward  toward  the  man  and  girl  who  were  just 
reining  in,  under  the  tree. 

But  the  great  eagle  of  Africa  is  not  a  farmyard 
chicken,  to  be  driven  with  impunity  from  its  prey; 
or  to  be  balked  of  a  meal  it  has  worked  for.  In  a 
6  ire  of  rage  that  banished  its  normal  aversion  to 

OOming  near  humane  the  giant  bird  SWOOp 
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Straight  for  the  fast-descending  Lanier  it  drove. 
A  cry  from  the  girl  below  warned  Dirck  of  his  dan- 
ger. Gripping  with  his  legs  the  thick  branch  he  had 
climbed  down  to,  he  shielded  his  face  with  his  left 
hand.  With  his  right,  he  smote  at  the  charging 
eagle. 

The  curved  beak  shore  through  his  coatsleeve 
and  shirt  and  gouged  deep  into  his  forearm.  One 
grazing  wing  athwart  his  half-protected  head  made 
him  see  a  Roman  candle  display. 

But  the  man's  fist,  landing  flush  on  the  plumaged 
crest  of  the  eagle,  knocked  the  aggressor  backward 
and  far  out  from  the  tree  trunk;  destroying  the 
poised  balance.  Dirck  took  advantage  of  his  brief 
respite  to  swarm  lower,  his  head  singing,  the  blood 
oozing  through  his  rent  sleeve.  He  kept  close  to  the 
trunk  where  the  thicker  foliage  must  cramp  his  foe's 
attack. 

Twice  the  eagle  dashed  at  him.  Twice  the  man 
braced  himself  and  fought  off  the  giant  creature 
who  was  hampered  by  lack  of  wing  space. 

Then  Dirck  came  to  the  lowermost  branch.  From 
thence,  he  must  let  himself  down  by  the  hands,  and 
chance  a  drop  onto  the  soft  pine-needles  below.  The 
Arab  and  the  girl  were  calling  to  him,  excitedly. 
He  had  no  time  to  note  their  jumbled  words;  and 
the  bang  on  his  head  had  deafened  him. 

As  he  caught  the  limb  with  both  hands  to  swing 
downward,  the  eagle  attacked.     Here  there  was  no 
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dense  foliage  to  impede  the  rush.  Straight  for 
the  man  it  swooped. 

Instinctively  Dirck's  right  arm  shot  out,  fingers 
wide ;  in  an  effort  to  seize  the  eagle  by  the  neck  and 
thus  avert  the  terrible  beak-thrust.  His  fingers 
closed  around  the  feathered  throat;  and  he  sought 
to  brace  himself  on  the  limb,  with  his  legs,  while 
with  his  free  hand  he  tried  to  block  the  winnowing 
strokes  of  the  wings. 

But  at  feel  of  the  grip  on  its  throat,  the  eagle 
lurched  backward  and  outward  with  all  its  fren- 
zied strength,  in  a  struggle  to  tear  free.  Its  weight 
and  impetus  were  too  much  for  the  ill-braced  man 
on  the  limb. 

Out  pitched  Dirck,  his  fingers  releasing  their 
throat-hold  as  he  fell.  Like  a  vast  green  tidal  wave, 
the  ground  surged  upward  to  meet  him. 


CHAPTER  VI:    MASQUERADE 

OUT  of  much  darkness  into  much  light  drifted 
Dirck  Lanier.  He  drifted  by  degrees;  many 
centuries  of  dull  sleep  seeming  to  intervene.  As  he 
became  more  and  more  aware  of  the  light,  he  was 
vaguely  sorry  he  had  not  stayed  in  the  darkness. 
For  there  was  a  throbbing  pain  in  his  head  that 
grew  more  acute  with  each  new  atom  of  sun-glare. 

He  opened  his  ton-heavy  eyelids,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty; and  blinked  around  him.  Everywhere  was 
that  worldful  of  brightness.  He  was  in  the  center 
of  it. 

Then  he  saw  he  was  in  a  white  room.  The  knowl- 
edge did  not  interest  him.  Again  he  shut  his  eyes, 
to  keep  the  light  out  of  his  racked  brain.  Grad- 
ually he  began  to  remember  what  had  happened. 
But  memory  stopped  short  at  the  point  where  he  had 
swung  out  into  space  when  the  eagle  had  wrenched 
him  from  his  hold  on  the  limb. 

He  had  been  knocked  senseless.  The  pain  in  his 
head  told  him  that.  This  annoyingly  white  room 
must  be  in  a  hospital.  Here  he  had  been  brought 
by  passers-by.  Probably  by  that  girl  with  yellow 
hair  and  her  white-burnoused  dragoman. 

There  were  people  in  the  room.  He  could  hear 
109 
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a  faint  murmur  of  voices  above  the  ringing  in  his 
ears.  Yes,  and  they  were  speaking  English; — 
American  English  at  that.  Why  should  officials  or 
attendants  of  an  Algiers  hospital  be  talking  his 
own  language  to  one  another  and  with  his  own  ac- 
cent ?  It  was  almost  worth  looking  into.  Again  the 
eyelids  went  up. 

This  time  his  gaze  concentrated  enough  to  see 
he  was  not  in  a  hospital  at  all,  but  in  the  airily 
furnished  upper  room  of  a  private  house.  Through 
the  curtained  window  he  could  see  the  harbor  and 
the  city  far  beneath.  That  must  mean  he  was  in 
one  of  the  four  white  Grecian  temple  villas,  amid 
dark  cypress  trees,  that  crowned  the  hilltop;  a  fur- 
long or  more  above  the  loftiest  of  the  hill  hotels. 

Idle  smoking-room  gossip  concerning  these  eyrie 
mansions  came  back  to  him.  He  remembered  hear- 
ing that  two  of  them  were  owned  by  rich  French 
dignitaries;  that  a  third  was  occupied  by  an  English- 
woman of  rank;  and  that  the  fourth  had  been  rented 
for  the  winter  to  Harvey  Winston,  a  former  New 
York  banker  who  had  come  thither  with  his  daugh- 
ter to  escape  the  asthma  which  had  followed  him 
even  to  the  Riviera. 

Winston,  he  remembered  hearing,  had  taken  up 
his  abiding  place  in  Paris,  after  retiring  from  busi- 
ness fifteen  years  earlier. 

Now,  apparently,  Dirck  had  been  tossed  by  fate 
into  Winston's  villa,    it  annoyed  him.    The  flash  oi 
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annoyance  helped  to  clear  his  head  and  his  vision. 
It  enabled  him  to  note,  for  the  first  time,  that  a 
woman  was  leaning  above  him.  A  woman  or  a 
child,  he  was  not  certain  which. 

Very  dainty  and  winsome  she  was,  with  her  flower 
face  tanned  by  the  Algiers  sun  and  with  her  big 
dark  eyes  and  her  crown  of  loose-piled  corn-colored 
hair.  She  was  wearing  a  boyish  white  riding  suit. 
Her  face  was  full  of  eager  solicitude  as  she  bent 
above  him.    Their  eyes  met. 

As  she  saw  the  patient's  gaze  fixed  on  her  with 
worried  curiosity,  her  own  anxious  look  merged 
into  a  smile  that  did  all  manner  of  delightful  things 
to  her  eyes  and  lips  and  woke  to  life  a  bevy  of  dim- 
ples in  her  bronzed  cheeks.  She  turned  toward  the 
room's  two  other  occupants,  with  an  air  of  triumph 
that  was  more  that  of  a  happy  child  than  a  grown 
woman. 

"He's  come  to  himself,  Doctor!"  she  whispered 
elatedly.     "Just  as  you  said  he  would.    He — " 

Reluctantly,  Dirck's  look  strayed  from  the  girl 
to  the  men  who  had  been  standing  just  behind  her 
and  who  now  moved  forward.  The  nearer  of  them 
needed  no  label  to  prove  him  a  doctor.  He  bore 
out  every  resemblance  to  the  stage  physician,  even 
to  the  medical  case  that  dangled  in  one  hand  and 
the  pointed  beard  which  so  many  American  doctors 
in  foreign  lands  still  affect. 

The  other  man  was  older,  chunkier,  ruddier.    He 
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was  dressed  in  a  white  silk  summer  suit,  made  gay 
with  a  flaring  ochre  tie. 

"Feeling  better,  eh?"  spoke  up  the  doctor,  rais- 
ing his  voice  to  the  stridently  cheerful  note  used 
in  addressing  the  possibly  delirious.  "That's  good. 
Just  mild  concussion.  You  must  have  a  skull  of 
pure  granite.  It  was  only  a  knockout.  In  an  older 
man,  the  shock  would  keep  him  tied  by  the  heels 
for  another  week.  But  tomorrow  you'll  be  as  good 
as  new,  except  for  a  sore  scalp.  There,  there !  Lie 
still  and  don't  try  to  ask  questions,"  as  Dirck  lifted 
his  head  to  reply  to  the  professionally  optimistic 
greeting. 

Lanier  was  glad  enough  to  sink  back  to  his  for- 
mer posture.  The  attempt  at  motion  had  awakened 
a  thousand  darting  pains.  He  tried  to  raise  his 
right  hand  to  his  forehead;  but  stopped  half  win  in 
the  gesture,  to  note  that  his  forearm  was  bandaged 
and  that  it  hurt  him.  The  jab  of  the  eagle's  beak 
had  been  ragged  and  deep. 

"That's  better,"  approved  the  doctor,  as  the  pa- 
tient's taut  muscles  relaxed  and  as  he  forced  the 
grimace  of  pain  from  his  face.  "Now,  then,  with- 
out exerting  yourself,  just  tell  me  your  name  ami 
where  you  are  stopping:  and  after  that,  you  can 
rest.  I  need  the  name  and  address  for  my  report. 
If—" 

Dirck,  once  more  shakily  on  guard,  made  answer: 

"My  name  is  Howard  Wark  Verrill.     1  live  in 
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New  York.  My  Algiers  address  is  Hotel  Regence, 
Place  du  Gouvernment.     I — " 

"NO*?"  fairly  thundered  Harvey  Winston,  shov- 
ing his  way  past  the  physician,  his  ruddy  face 
aglow  with  delighted  greeting.  "Howard  Verrill? 
You  don't  say  so!  Lord,  but  it's  good  to  see  you! 
Why,  boy,  I  was  godfather  at  your  christening! 
And  a  hot  spat  I  had  with  your  dad,  over  your  name, 
too.  He  wanted  to  call  you  Harvey  Winston  Ver- 
rill ;  and  I  stood  out  for  calling  you  Howard  Wark 
Verrill,  after  your  mother's  father.  I  knew  she 
wanted  it.  I —  Well,  well,  WELL !  Howie  Ver- 
rill! Lad,  it's  more  than  sixteen  years  since  I've 
seen  you.  I'd  never  have  known  you.  Frankly, 
you're  twice  as  good-looking  as  you  ever  gave  prom- 
ise to  be." 

Heedless  of  the  racking  pain  he  was  inflicting, 
Winston  had  begun  to  shake  Dirck's  right  hand  with 
much  fervor.  Every  motion  sent  jabs  of  agony 
through  the  lacerated  forearm  and  the  aching  head. 
Dirck  went  green  white  at  the  ordeal.  Yet  he  did 
not  so  much  as  realize  he  was  hurt.  All  his  be- 
mused mind  was  taken  up  with  the  unbelievable 
twist  his  fate  had  just  taken. 

For  weeks  he  had  been  trying  to  school  himself 
for  what  he  must  say  or  do,  should  any  acquaintance 
of  the  genuine  Howard  Verrill  chance  to  accost  him, 
here  in  Algiers.  But  it  had  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  his  wildest  imaginings  that  any  friend  of 
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the  Verrills'  might  accept  him  in  good  faith  as 
Howard. 

Yet  he  saw  there  was  really  nothing  amazing  in 
the  situation.  The  Laniers  and  the  Winstons  and 
others  of  the  old-time  New  York  banker  set  had 
perforce  been  well  acquainted;  in  the  days  when 
New  York  was  more  primitive  and  with  more 
sharply  defined  social  strata  than  now.  What  more 
natural  than  that  Howard  VerriU's  father  should 
have  happened  to  be  one  of  their  coterie  *? 

It  was  not  coincidence.  It  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  But  it  threatened  to  play  strange 
tricks  with  his  own  carefully  arranged  line  of  ac- 
tion. 

Meantime,  deaf  to  the  doctor's  hints  that  his 
patient  be  not  stirred  up  any  further,  Winston 
blundered  eagerly  on. 

"I  oughtn't  to  be  so  surprised,  either,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Because  your  dad  wrote  me,  two  or  three 
months  ago,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  you.  He  said 
you  were  sailing  for  Paris  pretty  soon  and  he  was 
going  to  join  you  there  later  and  maybe  hunt  me  up 
in  Algiers.    Is  he  with  you  at  the  Regence?" 

"No,  Sir,"  said  Dirck,  in  a  daze  from  which  he 
tried  to  rally  his  troubled  wits.  "No.  He  isn't. 
And  I'd — I'd  rather  he  didn't  know,  just  yet,  that 
Vm  heir." 

I  I'm  !M  commented  Winston.    "You  and  he  still 
have  your  little  clashes,  hey?    I  gathered  so.  from 
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some  of  the  things  he's  said,  now  and  then,  in  his 
letters.  Too  bad !  And  now  you're  disciplining  him 
by  running  over  here  and  leaving  no  address  % 
That's  silly,  lad.  Well,  it's  none  of  my  business. 
But  now  you're  here,  you're  going  to  stay  here.  I 
mean  you're  going  to  let  me  send  to  the  Regence 
for  your  things;  and  you're  going  to  stay  here  with 
us  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  That  isn't  an  invita- 
tion. It's  a  royal  command.  And  you'll  obey  it. 
Big  as  you  are,  I  can  still  take  you  over  my  knee 
and  spank  you,  just  as  I  did  the  time  you  broke  the 
raw  egg  in  my  silk  hat,  when  I  was  a  pallbearer  at 
your  grandmother's  funeral.  That  was  nineteen 
years  ago.  But  I'll  wager  you  can  feel  the  smart 
of  it  yet,  if  you'll  think  back.  Here  you  are.  Here 
you  stay." 

Harvey  Winston  prided  himself  on  his  hard- 
acquired  Bluff  King  Hal  manner;  especially  as  re- 
garded hospitality.  Seldom  had  he  felt  himself  to 
be  in  better  form  than  now ;  in  ordaining  that  his  old 
chum's  only  son  should  become  his  guest. 

"Let  him  rest  quietly,  for  a  while,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "His  head  is  still  splitting  from  that  knock  it 
got.  This  room  ought  to  be  darkened  and  he  ought 
to  be  left  alone,  to  quiet  down;  unless  you  want  him 
to  begin  running  a  temperature.    He — " 

"Nonsense!"  laughed  Winston.  "Why,  he's 
looking  a  hundred  per  cent  better,  every  minute. 
He  is  like  one  of  those  seasoned  athletes  that  gets 
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knocked  out  in  football,  and  then  comes  back  into 
the  game  for  the  last  quarter.  I  know  the  breed. 
But  we'll  let  him  alone,  for  an  hour,  if  you  say  so," 
he  added,  as  the  girl  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm  in  mute 
reinforcement  of  the  physician's  command.  "Come 
on,  both  of  you.  I — by  the  way,  Howard,  I've  no 
manners  at  all.  I  clean  forgot.  This  is  my  daugh- 
ter, Fay.  It  was  her  falcon  you  were  catching  when 
you  fell.  Fay,  this  is  Barrison  Verrill's  boy.  The 
more  I  see  him  the  more  he  looks  like  his  father,  I'd 
have  recognized  him,  myself,  in  another  £ve  min- 
utes, without  his  saying  who  he  was." 

Fay  advanced  again  to  the  bedside.  She  held  out 
her  hand  in  boyish  greeting.  As  Dirck's  numb 
fingers  closed  over  her  cool  little  palm  he  found 
himself  avoiding  the  level  glance  of  her  dark  eyes. 
He  had  an  insane  yearning  to  catch  that  soft  hand 
in  both  of  his  own  and  to  cry  out  to  her  that  he 
was  an  impostor — that  her  eyes  made  him  feel  as 
though  he  were  in  church — that  he  could  not  stoop 
to  accept,  under  false  colors,  this  wordless  greeting 
of  hers,  nor,  for  her  sake,  the  blatant  hospitality  of 
her  father. 

The  crazy  mood  passed,  before  he  had  time  to 
play  the  fool.  Almost  instantly,  he  was  himself 
again.  What  was  this  level-eyed  wisp  of  a  girl, 
anyhow,  but  just  another  woman  1    Another  Maida 

Crowell.     Another  such  ci'wl  as  had  taught  him  that 
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women  regard  men  as  fair  game  to  be  fooled  and 
hoodwinked. 

Women  were  all  alike.  Why  should  he  not  give 
this  one  a  dose  of  her  own  feminine  medicine,  by 
allowing  the  deception  to  go  on?  It  was  just  by 
chance  that  her  eyes  had  that  clean,  honest,  child- 
like look  in  them.  They  ;were  all  alike,  these 
women;  be  the  name  Maida  or  Fay. 

Sullenly  he  met  her  glance. 

"You  must  stay  with  us,  here  at  Es  Semme,"  she 
said,  "My  father  is  bored  to  death,  with  nobody 
but  me  to  talk  to.  He  needs  another  man  to  bully. 
•Please  stay." 

"Thanks,"  said  Dirck.  "I'll  be  mighty  glad  to. 
If  it  isn't  an  imposition.  Which  it  is.  Thank  you 
both." 

He  checked  himself.  There  was  an  odd  look,  far 
back  in  her  deep  eyes — a  look  he  could  not  read. 

The  docter  stilled  Winston's  bumble-bee  burbles 
of  approbation  at  the  acceptance;  and  shooed  the 
father  and  daughter  out  of  the  room.  Then  he 
pulled  down  the  shades  and  came  over  to  the  bed. 
After  another  cursory  inspection  of  Dirck's  skull- 
bump  and  testing  his  pulse,  he  made  for  the  door. 

"When  can  I  get  up?"  asked  Dirck. 

"In  two  or  three  hours,  if  you  want  to,"  was  the 
answer.  "You'll  feel  a  bit  groggy  at  first.  But  it 
will  soon  pass  off.  Keep  rather  quiet  for  the  rest 
of  the  day;  and  you'll  be  all  right  by  tomorrow." 
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"How  long  was  I  knocked  out?" 

"Miss  Winston  and  her  groom  hailed  a  livery 
motor  that  was  going  by  and  had  you  rushed  here. 
I  should  say  that  took  about  half  an  hour.  She 
phoned  me  and  I  happened  to  be  at  my  hotel.  So 
I  got  here  in  ten  minutes — Winston  had  just  gotten 
home  a  few  seconds  before  you  came  to  your  senses. 
Let  me  see — well,  I  shouldn't  say  you  were  uncon- 
scious for  an  hour  in  all.  Now  try  to  doze  for  a 
while.  I'll  look  in,  this  evening;  though  there's  no 
real  need." 

Wide-eyed,  and  with  brain  busy,  Dirck  Lanier 
lay  on  the  cool  white  bed  in  the  cool  dim  room. 
Forgotten  was  the  steadily  diminishing  pain  in  his 
head.  His  mind  was  too  busy  with  more  important 
things  for  him  to  trouble  himself  with  mere  physical 
ache. 

He  was  fighting  down  a  senseless  desire  to  leave 
this  white  villa,  at  once;  and  to  see  no  more  of  these 
people  on  whom  he  was  imposing  himself  under  the 
name  of  a  dead  man.  He  was  ashamed  of  the  im- 
pulse which  had  led  him  to  keep  up  the  impersona- 
tion and  to  accept  in  Howard  VerriU's  name  their 
urgence  that  he  remain  at  the  villa  as  their  guest. 

Then  his  new-found  reasoning  powers  came  to  tin 
fore.  He  was  down  to  his  last  few  express  checks. 
Live  he  ever  so  meagerly  at  the  Regence,  it  was  onlj 
a  question  of  a  short  time  before  he  should  be  penni- 
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less  and  with  no  means  to  get  away  from  this  land 
of  exile. 

By  staying  on  as  the  Winston's  guest,  his  fiscal 
problem  would  at  least  remain  in  abeyance  for  a 
time.  If  necessary,  at  the  end  of  his  visit,  he  could 
pawn  all  his  effects,  except  the  black  bag's  treasured 
contents,  and  could  ship  home  second  class.  This 
visit  would  give  him  a  breathing  space.  Also  it 
would  give  him  decent  food  and  plenty  of  it. 

If  Howard  Verrill,  in  person,  had  been  there  and 
had  accepted  the  invitation  which  Dirck  had  ac- 
cepted for  himself  in  Howard's  name,  he  knew  well 
that  the  Winstons  would  have  had  a  far  less  agree- 
able guest.  Howard  could  have  been  relied  upon 
to  drink  far  too  much,  to  be  blatant  and  coarse, 
and  in  all  probability  to  have  been  caught  cheating 
at  cards,  and  making  love  to  the  maidservants. 
Dirck  could  not  well  imagine  a  more  disgusting 
house  companion  for  a  dainty  slip  of  a  girl  like  Fay 
Winston  than  the  gross  Verrill. 

At  thought  of  the  girl's  name,  came  a  flash  of 
stark  honesty  into  the  sophistry  Dirck  was  weaving 
about  his  acceptance.  He  realized,  to  his  own  dis- 
may, that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  refusing  her 
noisy  old  father's  invitation;  when  her  handclasp 
and  her  soft  voice  and  her  level  look  had  seconded 
that  invitation.  Then  through  no  conscious  voli- 
tion of  his  own  Dirck  had  heard  himself  babbling 
his  acceptance.     He  scoffed  mightily,  now,  at  the 
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thought  that  he  was  staying  here  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  for  cash  saving  and  for  physical  comforts. 
Yet  that  odd  spark  of  honesty  was  hard  to  quench 
with  sneers. 

Unbidden,  his  memory  conjured  up  a  flower  face, 
set  in  a  mass  of  wavy  yellow  hair,  and  of  two  great 
dark  eyes  as  frank  and  clean  as  a  child's. 

He  strove  to  bolster  his  logic  by  assuring  him- 
self that  the  news  of  Howard  VerriU's  staying  as 
a  guest  at  the  Winston's  Algiers  villa  for  some  weeks 
would  be  the  surest  way  imaginable  to  smother  any 
possible  later  suspicion  that  Verrill  was  dead  and 
that  Dirck  Lanier  lived  on  in  his  stead.  This,  in 
case  Verrill  might  have  blabbed  to  traveling  ac- 
quaintances, in  his  cups,  about  the  exchange  of  pass- 
ports. 

Two  hours  later,  moderately  steady  on  his  feet 
and  with  the  headache  reduced  to  the  point  of 
bearableness,  Dirck  went  downstairs  and  out  onto 
the  veranda  overlooking  the  harbor. 

Fay  Winston  was  sitting  there,  alone,  reading. 
At  his  step,  she  jumped  up  and  came  forward  to 
meet  him.  She  had  changed  her  riding  suit  for  a 
flimsy  white  house  dress  that  took  away  the  hint  of 
boyishness  from  her  appearance  and  made  her  stat- 
ure seem  less  childlike. 

"Ought  you  to  have  come  clown  so  soon?"  she 
;i  Iced.  "Daddy  was  going  to  look  in  on  you  as  GOOD 
as  he  gets  back  from  the  club.     The  doctor  told  us 
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to  let  you  sleep  till  then.  Sit  down.  You  can  lean 
back,  so,  and — " 

"I  don't  need  to  play  invalid  any  longer,"  he 
assured  her.  "I'm  on  my  feet  again.  I  doubt  if  I 
could  run  a  hundred  yards,  just  now,  on  those  same 
feet,  in  anything  like  record  time.  But  they're  all 
right  for  ordinary  use.  I'm  sorry  I  put  you  to  such 
a  lot  of  bother." 

"You  didn't,"  she  denied.  "That's  the  answer 
to  that.  It  was  splendid  of  you  to  risk  your  life  for 
Fathma,  the  way  you  did.  I'll  never  forget  how 
you—" 

"Fathma?"  he  queried,  embarrassed  by  her  frank 
praise.  "Oh,  you  mean  the  falcon !  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  Fathma  was  some  native  beauty.  I  didn't 
squash  her  under  me,  did  I,  when  I  tumbled*?" 

"No,  she  wasn't  hurt  a  bit.  I'm  ever  so  glad.  I'm 
tremendously  fond  of  her,  you  see.  She  is  one  of 
the  best  trained  hawks  out  here.  Daddy  bought  her 
for  me,  the  week  we  got  to  Algiers.  She  belonged 
to  Massoud — our  dragoman,  you  know — the  man 
who  was  with  me  this  morning.  Next  to  Norbert 
Hollander,  Massoud  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  drag- 
oman here.  He  is  a  treasure.  He  trained  Fathma, 
himself,  and  he  taught  me  falconry.  It's  a  gorgeous 
sport.  You  must  ride  out  with  us,  some  day,  and 
help  me  fly  her  at  bustards  or  rabbits.  She's  perfect, 
either  for  running  or  flying  quarry.  This  morning, 
I  unhooded  her,  to  loose  her  at  a  rabbit,  and  I  forgot 
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to  take  off  her  jess.  It  was  weak,  and  when  she  flew 
it  snapped.  I  suppose  the  flapping  leather  cord 
around  her  leg  bothered  her.  She  lighted  in  that 
pine  tree  to  get  rid  of  it;  when  it  got  tangled  in 
the  limb.  We  rode  as  fast  as  we  could.  But  we 
were  too  far  off  to  have  saved  her  from  the  eagle. 
Oh,  it  was  fine  of  you!  By  the  way,  Massoud 
brought  home  your  horse." 

"I  wonder  you  didn't  have  me  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital," he  said.  "It  would  have  been  so  much  sim- 
pler for  you  and  saved  you  such  a  lot  of  bother.  I 
thought  it  was  only  in  story-books  that  the  heroine 
brings  the  stricken  stranger  to  her  own  home." 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  that  same  faint  glint 
of  something  unreadable  deep  down  in  her  level 
eyes.    Vaguely  embarrassed,  he  went  on : 

"And  it's  still  kinder  in  both  of  you  to  want  me 
to  stay  here  with  you  for  a  few  days.     It — " 

"We  don't,"  she  corrected  him.  "We  want  you 
to  stay  here  with  us  till  we  leave  for  America  late 
in  April.  And  it  isn't  kind  in  us,  either.  Daddy  is 
frankly  bored  with  me,  after  our  being  here  alone 
all  these  months.  It  will  be  a  godsend  to  him  to 
have  you  here.  Besides,  it's  lonely  for  me  when 
Daddy  is  away,  sometimes  nearl\  all  day  for  a 
week  at  a  time;  on  his  geological  trips.    So  you  are 

doin<;  us  a  favor.  By  the  wa\,  you  must  write  a 
line  to  the  Regenoc  manager  and  we'll  send  down 
for  four  liiLr<ra're." 
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'Til  go  there  for  it,  myself,  if  you  don't  mind," 
he  answered.  "I'll  go,  first  thing,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  must  get  something  out  of  the  hotel  safe,  my- 
self.   I  don't  like  to  write  for  it." 

A  twinge  of  worry  crossed  his  mind,  at  thought  of 
the  black  bag's  future  wellbeing.  Here  at  this 
hilltop  villa,  would  it  be  as  secure  as  in  the  hotel's 
safe?  Then,  dismissing  the  foreboding,  he  listened 
to  the  pleasant  young  voice  that  was  addressing  him. 

"I'm  glad  you're  willing  to  wait  till  morning," 
said  Fay.  "Two  cruise  ships  touched  here  today — 
the  Rotterdam  and  the  Duilio.  That  means  the 
streets  and  roads  will  be  crowded  with  processions 
of  cars  and  cabs,  filled  with  visitors.  The  hotels 
and  all  the  shops  will  be  jammed,  too;  and  the  prices 
will  soar,  everywhere.  The  moment  a  cruise  ship  is 
sighted,  the  prices  go  up  and  the  streets  are  thronged. 
It  isn't  pleasant  to  drive  through  the  city  on  such 
days  or  to  do  any  shopping.  We  are  better  off  at 
Es  Semme." 

"Es  Semme?"  he  echoed,  puzzled. 

"It's  the  name  the  villa's  owner  gave  it,"  she  ex- 
pounded.    "It's  Arabic  for  'Paradise.'  " 

"I  see.  And  you're  right,  about  keeping  under 
cover,  when  the  cruise  ships  are  in.  At  the  St. 
George,  we  were  fairly  swamped  by  them,  once  or 
twice.  Europeans  and  Algerines  are  none  too  fond 
of  Americans,  at  best.  But  cruises  are  their  meat.  I 
remember  a  couple  of  women  passengers  came  up  to 
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me  in  the  street  and  insisted  that  I  point  out  a  Sheik 
to  them.    They  said  they  had  read  so  much  about — " 

'That  is  the  eternal  question,  nowadays,"  she 
sighed  in  mock  despair,  "as  soon  as  an  American  sets 
foot  in  Africa.  I  have  made  myself  hoarse,  explain- 
ing to  newcomers  that  the  word  is  pronounced 
'Shake'  and  not  'Sheeeek',  and  that  a  Sheik  isn't  at 
all  what  they  think  he  is." 

"Just  what  is  he?    I  always  supposed — " 

"Why,  'Sheik'  just  means  'headman'  or  boss. 
It's  a  term  that  is  used  for  the  foreman  of  a  gang 
of  native  ditch-diggers  or  the  boss  of  six  dock  labor- 
ers. The  mayor  of  a  mud  village  or  the  captain  of 
a  scow  is  a  Sheik.  The  word  is  used,  too,  of  course, 
for  the  leader  of  any  small  Bedouin  band.  But  it  is 
used  for  a  hundred  other  petty  bosses.  There  isn't 
any  mystical  glamor  about  the  title.  A  Sheik  is  not 
the  hereditary  lord  of  a  myriad  proud  desert  war- 
riors. If  he  were,  he'd  be  an  Emir;  not  just  a  Sheik. 
I  learned  all  that,  with  my  first  Arabic  lessons.  But 
I  can't  make  enthusiastic  Americans  understand  it." 

He  laughed ;  then  said : 

"By  the  way,  I  can't  dress  for  dinner,  unless  I 
get  my  clothes  from  the  Regence,  to-night.  Will 
you  forgive  me  for  dining  in  riding  togs?" 

"Of  course.  But — you  speak  of  going  to  the 
Regence  for  them.  Didn't  you  say,  just  now.  you 
were  at  the  St.  George?'1 
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"I  used  to  be  there,"  he  told  her.  "I  left,  awhile 
ago;  and  went  to  the  Regence." 

"Oh,  I  see." 

"I'm  afraid  you  do,"  he  replied.  "One  doesn't 
usually  make  such  a  change  from  choice.  I  might 
tell  you  profoundly  that  I  moved  down  into  the 
town,  to  study  native  life  at  close  quarters,  or  that 
I  preferred  plain  comfort  to  crowded  flashiness,  or 
that  Americans  seem  to  me  to  be  less  unwelcome  on 
the  waterfront  than  on  the  Michelet.  But  you 
wouldn't  believe  me.  I  moved  to  the  Regence  be- 
cause I  was  broke." 

"Broke  ?"  she  repeated,  amusedly.  "With  Mr. 
Barrison  Verrill  and  all  his  money  behind  you?" 

"Very  far  behind  me/'  said  Dirck.  "That's  the 
trouble." 

"Oh,  I  forgot,"  she  corrected  herself.  "You're 
'disciplining'  him,  I  think  Daddy  said.  Does  that 
mean  you're  punishing  him  by  letting  yourself  go 
short  of  money  and  living  in  cheap  quarters?  Do 
you  really  think  it  will  punish  him  as  much  as  it 
punishes  you?  Not  that  it's  anybody's  business,  of 
course,  but  your  own,"  she  finished,  apologetically. 

"A  cranky  child  loves  to  bite  on  a  sore  tooth,"  he 
answered,  in  evasion.  "And  you're  right  about  it's 
hurting  me  worse  than  it  hurts  him.  It  doesn't  hurt 
my  father,  at  all.  I'd — I'd  cut  off  my  hand  sooner 
than  hurt  him!"  he  ended,  impulsively.  "Suppose 
we  let  it  go  at  that." 
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"Certainly,"  she  agreed,  a  puzzled  frown  creasing 
her  pretty  brows.  "And  I  ought  not  to  have  said 
what  I  did.  Only,  it  must  be  horrid  to  be  broke,  in 
a  far  country  like  this.  Algeria  is  a  holiday  land; 
not  a  place  to  be  economical  in.  Especially  for 
Americans.  The  tradesmen  mark  us  for  their  own. 
The  English  seem  to  fare  much  better  with  them. 
They—" 

"Oh,  I  find  it  rather  fun!"  he  declared,  aggres- 
sively. "And,  till  you  try,  you've  no  idea  how  little 
food  you  can  live  comfortably  on.  We  Americans 
gorge  too  much,  anyway,  nearly  all  of  us.  I  feel  a 
lot  better  since  my  breakfast  has  been  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  a  roll.  Besides,  the  French  understand 
serving  mighty  palatable  food  at  low  prices,  if  one 
knows  where  to  look  for  it,  and  what  to  ask  for.  At 
Gruber's,  for  instance,  there's  a  wonderful  hot- 
weather  lunch  dish,  that  I  never  heard  of  before. 
And  it  costs  less  than  a  single  order  of  vegetables 
would  cost  at  a  New  York  hotel.  It's  poached  eggs, 
iced;  served  with  mayonnaise." 

"Gorgeous!"  she  applauded.  "I  must  tell  our 
housekeeper  about  it.    Look  !" 

She  pointed  down  to  where  a  loop  of  the  winding 
hill  road  pushed  into  view  among  the  protecting 
evergreens. 

The  loop  was  full  of  a  procession  of  hired  auto- 
mobiles, hound  for  the  harbor.  In  each  snail  ear 
sat  four  American  tourists;  dressed  :iS  for  summer. 
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They  were  returning  to  their  ship  after  a  strenuous 
ten  hours  of  sightseeing. 

"Three  out  of  every  four  of  those  people  are  go- 
ing to  wake  up  with  colds,  to-morrow  morning." 
prophesied  Fay.  "Poor  things !  They  came  ashore 
thinking  this  was  a  sub-tropical  city.  All  the  women 
have  their  throats  bare ;  and  not  a  man  has  his  coat 
collar  buttoned  up.  If  only  people  would  watch 
the  natives  of  a  place  and  follow  their  ideas  of 
dressing !  You  never  see  an  Algerine  native  whose 
throat  isn't  muffled.  Then  did  you  see  those  big 
flimsy  shade  hats?    Watch !" 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  white  sunlight  blurred. 
From  the  suddenly  smudged  sky  spurted  down 
sheets  of  glistening  silver  rain; — unreal  and  spec- 
tacular as  a  stage  downpour. 

"Alas,  poor  summer  hats!"  declaimed  Fay.  "It 
rains  as  easily  and  with  as  little  warning,  here,  as 
comic  opera  choruses  burst  into  song." 

"And  it  stops  as  suddenly,  with  no  hope  of  an 
encore,"  supplemented  Dirck,  as  the  furious  little 
silvern  deluge  ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun; 
the  skies  melting  to  soft  blue  again.  "That's  an- 
other thing  Americans  never  think  of  when  they 
dream  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  don't  realize 
the  Mediterranean  climate  can't  compare  with  Flor- 
ida's or  California's.  They  think  of  all  the  Med- 
iterranean countries  as  a  bourne  of  eternal  and  rain- 
less summer.    Then  when  they  find  it  can  rain  and 
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hail  and  snow  and  be  cold  and  blustery  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, they  say  they've  been  hoaxed.  Often 
enough  they  are.  Mediterranean  countries  can  be  as 
wet  and  chilly  as  any  others.  They  are,  a  good 
part  of  the  winter.  The  Mediterranean  can  be  as 
hideously  rough  and  raw,  too,  as  the  Atlantic.  Do 
you  suppose  many  Americans  are  wintering  here  as 
you  are,  in  villas'?" 

"The  consul  told  Daddy  there  are  more  of  them, 
this  year,  than  ever  before,"  she  answered.  "You 
can  get  pretty  villas  for  anywhere  from  five  hundred 
francs  to  a  thousand  francs  a  month.  Really  beauti- 
ful villas,  in  some  quarters,  for  ten  thousand  francs 
a  year.  Only  one  must  be  sure  to  arrange  before- 
hand with  the  landlord  about  the  water  supply  and 
to  help  out  with  the  garden  expenses,  and  all  that. 
Those  are  big  items;  especially  the  gardens.  Even 
though  Algerines  boast  there  is  a  nightingale  sing- 
ing in  every  garden.  There  are  lots  of  pitfalls  to 
be  looked  out  for,  of  course.  Is  your  mother  coming 
over  with  your  father,  when  he  joins  you?"  she  con- 
cluded with  a  startlingly  swift  change  of  theme. 

"No,"  said  Dirck,  shortly.    "My  mother  is  dead.'* 

"Oh,  forgive  me.  I  didn't  know.  I  thought 
Daddy  said—" 

Her  voice  trailed  away,  under  the  genuine  di 
in  his  averted  face.     The  man  was  wrestling  in  a 
quandary.    To  save  his  soul  he  could  nor  remem- 
ber whether  Howard  Yen-ill's  mother  was  livi 
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dead.  He  foresaw  dozens  of  pitfalls  like  this;  and 
he  began  to  regret  his  impulsive  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  stay  with  these  people  who  knew  so 
much  more  about  the  family  affairs  of  his  assumed 
self  than  did  he. 

Then  came  a  swirl  of  adventurous  spirit  which 
called  to  him  to  go  through  with  the  farce.  At 
worst,  he  could  but  be  kicked  out  as  an  impostor. 
Until  then  he  would  play  the  game  as  the  cards  fell. 

The  talk  drifted  to  more  personal  themes.  Pres- 
ently man  and  maid  found  themselves  chatting  as 
though  they  had  known  each  other  for  years. 

It  was  a  distinct  jar  to  Dirck  when  Harvey 
Winston  came  bustling  in  from  his  hour  of  tennis 
and  proceeded  to  monopolize  the  conversation.  An- 
noyed at  himself  for  his  own  annoyance  at  the 
interruption,  Dirck  made  excuse  to  telephone  to  the 
Regence  that  he  would  not  be  back  there  that  night 
and  asking  that  his  bill  be  ready  on  his  arrival  in 
the  morning. 

But  when  he  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  ten  in  the 
morning  his  bill  was  not  ready.  He  had  run  down 
to  the  Regence  with  Fay  who  had  a  few  minutes 
shopping  to  do  in  the  European  quarter.  He  left 
her  in  the  motor  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  went  in 
to  do  his  final  packing  and  settle  his  score. 

Instantly,  he  could  see  there  was  unusual  ex- 
citement through  the  entresol.  Groups  of  men 
were  gathered   in  eager  converse.     Women   were 
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talking  excitedly  to  one  another  with  wealth  of  ges- 
ture. The  servants  scuttled  to  and  fro,  as  in  panic. 
Four  gay-uniformed  gendarmes  were  standing  near 
the  desk. 

With  the  instinct  of  the  hunted,  Dirck  Lanier 
turned  to  bolt.  Then,  steeling  himself,  he  faced 
around  and  walked  to  the  concierge's  desk.  Assur- 
edly, there  would  be  no  such  commotion  as  this,  had 
nothing  more  dramatic  happened  than  the  discovery 
of  his  identity  and  the  fact  that  he  had  with  him  a 
bag  of  jewelry  which,  legally,  was  not  his. 

Angry  at  his  own  newborn  timidity  he  went  for- 
ward briskly.  Halfway  across  the  foyer  his  walk 
changed  to  something  akin  to  a  run.  For  the  safe's 
outer  door  stood  wide  open.  Kneeling  before  it  was 
a  mechanic.  Above  the  kneeling  man  towered  an 
officer  of  the  gendarmerie. 


CHAPTER  VII:    A  WASTED  CRIME 

AT  sight  of  Dirck,  the  concierge  ceased  to  putter 
from  side  to  side  of  the  mechanic  and  hurried 
forward  to  meet  him. 

"Oh,  M9sieu9!99  prattled  the  man,  in  French, 
wringing  his  hands.  "Quel  horreur!  Quel  desola- 
tion! Cest  d'affreux,  nom  d9un  pipe!  M9sieu9  a 
entendu?" 

"No,"  returned  Dirck,  in  the  same  language,  his 
heart  and  his  stomach  sick  unto  nausea  with  name- 
less dread,  at  sight  of  the  open  safe.  "What's  the 
matter?    Has  the  safe  been  robbed ?" 

"Mais  non,  M'sieu9,  grace  au  bon  Dieu!  Not 
robbed.  But  almost  so.  Do  me  the  honor  to  listen ! 
It  is  at  two  o'clock,  this  morning.  Nobody  comes 
in,  since  one.  Perhaps  nobody  will  come  in  until 
morning.  I  am  very  weary.  I  leave  the  desk  and 
I  go  to  the  back  room  yonder,  for  a  wink  or  two  on 
the  couch;  as  is  my  custom  when  all  are  in,  for  the 
night.  You  see,  I  have  long  and  tedious  hours,  and 
my  sleep  is  broken  and  brief.  So,  when  I  am 
able—" 

"Never  mind  your  sleeping  habits!"  exhorted 
Dirck.  "Get  on  with  the  story!  You  say,  while 
you  left  the  office  unguarded  and  went  to  sleep — " 
131 
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"By  your  pardon,  M'sieu',  I  said  nothing  of  the 
sort.  To  resume: — It  is  cold.  The  tramontana  is 
blowing.  I  am  chilly  as  I  lie  there.  I  bethink  me 
of  my  big  coat,  on  the  hook  behind  the  desk.  I  will 
get  it  and  put  it  over  me.  I  go  to  do  so.  I  come 
out  of  the  room,  in  my  stocking  feet.  Behold  a  man 
is  bending  down  in  front  of  the  safe?" 

"What?" 

"Yes,  M'sieu',  a  man.  A  thief.  He  is  at  work 
with  tools.  I  cry  out.  Up  he  leaps,  like  a  wildcat. 
He  has  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  a  gray  hand- 
kerchief, M'sieu',  with  holes  in  it.  As  I  stand  there, 
shouting,  he  strikes  me  on  the  head  with  an  iron  tool 
he  is  using.  I  am  knocked  down.  Before  I  can  get 
up,  he  has  fled.  Many  come  running  downstairs  at 
my  ciy.  But  he  is  gone.  We  examine  the  safe. 
Almost  he  has  cut  through  the  outer  lock.  Had  I 
not  come  out  for  my  great-coat,  he  must  have — 
but,  M'sieu',  that  is  not  the  worst.  It  is  but  the 
prelude!" 

"He  didn't  get  anything?"  insisted  Dirck,  his 
heart  beginning  to  beat  normally,  again. 

"Of  a  certainty,  no,  M'sieu' !  How  can  he  when 
he  has  not  yet  cut  through  the  lock?  Moreover,  w  e 
examine.  All  is  in  there,  as  we  left  it.  But  as  1 
tell  M'sieu',  that  is  but  the  prelude.    The  least  of 

the  mishaps  of  that,  accursed  [light     Listen!" 

More    tO   avoid    rudeness   to   the   distressed   little 

Frenchman  than  with  any  interest  in  the  promised 
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revelation,  Dirck  listened.  Presently,  from  idle  at- 
tention, he  stiffened  to  stark  excitement  at  the  melo- 
dramatically told  tale. 

Shorn  of  its  gestures  and  repetitions  and  its  pauses 
for  effect,  this  was  the  story  gabbled  forth  by  the 
concierge : 

One  of  the  American  cruise  ships  had  met  with 
a  minor  mishap  to  its  steering  gear,  which  prevented 
it  from  sailing  at  dusk.  Two  or  three  hundred  of 
its  passengers  elected  to  vary  stateroom  monotony 
by  a  night  on  shore.  They  stormed  the  city's  hotels, 
demanding  rooms.  The  hotels  already  were  full, 
with  their  normal  winter  guest-lists.  The  passen- 
gers had  much  trouble  in  securing  rooms  for  a  frac- 
tion of  their  number;  even  at  cruise-ship  prices. 

The  Regence  had  taken  a  number  of  them,  filling 
every  cranny,  and  putting  cots  in  the  lounge  and  the 
billiard  room.  Then  the  manager  chanced  to  re- 
member that  Lanier  had  phoned  he  would  not  oc- 
cupy his  room  that  night.  He  re-let  the  room  to  a 
Yankee  passenger  who  promised  faithfully  to  dis- 
turb none  of  its  effects. 

The  passenger  had  left  a  call  for  seven  in  the 
morning.  Unlike  some  of  the  guests  on  lower  floors, 
he  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  two  o'clock  clamor 
over  the  attempt  to  rob  the  safe.  At  seven  a  femme 
de  chambre  had  knocked  at  his  door,  repeating  the 
knock  several  times  as  there  was  no  reply. 

A  porter,  passing  along  the  fourth-floor  corridor, 
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volunteered  to  go  in  and  wake  the  sleeper  if  the 
chambermaid  would  get  him  the  extra  key.  But 
there  was  no  need  of  this  key.  The  door  was  un- 
locked. 

The  room  was  in  dire  confusion.  The  suitcases 
had  been  cut  open  and  ransacked;  and  their  con- 
tents strewn  everywhere. 

Near  the  door,  his  feet  snarled  in  a  rug  and  with 
an  overturned  bedstand  beside  him,  lay  the  room's 
one-night  occupant ;  dead ;  his  skull  smashed  by  some 
heavy  instrument. 

Every  sign  pointed  to  his  having  been  awakened 
by  the  robber's  search  among  the  suitcases;  and  hav- 
ing sprung  out  of  bed.  The  murderer  had  grappled 
him  and  had  hammered  him  to  death.  The  struggle 
apparently  had  taken  place  in  darkness — or  by  only 
such  faint  glow  as  could  penetrate  the  open  win- 
dow from  the  Place,  four  floors  below.  For  the 
room's  lights  were  not  switched  on. 

"The  slayer  must  have  been  a  maniac,  M'sieu' !" 
finished  the  concierge.  "For  he  slit  open  the  mat- 
tress and  the  pillows  of  the  bed,  after  he  had  killed 
that  unfortunate.  A  maniac  or  else  in  search  of 
something.  Who  can  say?  The  doctors  tell  us  the 
victim  had  been  dead  for  perhaps  six  hours.  That 
would  mean  that  the  hotel  safe  was  attacked,  after 
the  murder.  Think,  M'sieu'!  TWO  such  felons  in 
one  hotel  in  one  night!    Incroyablef 

"Twii'r  thought  Dirck,  confusedly.    "No.    ()v . 
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When  he  couldn't  find  my  black  bag  in  my  room,  he 
hunted  for  it  in  the  safe.  And — Lord,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  my  crack  on  the  head,  yesterday,  it  would 
be  Dirck  Lanier  dead  upstairs  there,  now;  not  a 
stranger  who  happened  to  be  in  my  room !" 

The  realization  sickened  him.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  killer's  motive  in  rob- 
bing his  room  and  then  trying  to  rob  the  safe.  No, 
nor  in  the  zest  wherewith  the  man  had  gotten  rid  of 
the  supposed  Lanier  when  the  latter  grappled  him 
in  the  darkness.  Again  he  remembered  the  Arab 
dragoman  whom  he  had  come  upon  in  his  room,  the 
preceding  morning. 

"Some  one  knows  I  am  here  with  ninety  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  jewelry,"  he  told  himself.  "And 
some  one  is  risking  death  or  prison  to  kill  me  and  get 
it.  Nobody  on  earth  knew  I  had  it,  except  Elbert, 
till  he  told  the  police.  And  the  police  don't  go  that 
way  to  get  back  stolen  goods.  Elbert !  It  can't  be ! 
But  it  can't  be  any  one  else." 

His  own  impenetrable  disguise  as  Howard  Verrill 
— a  disguise  rendered  presumably  absolute  by  Ver- 
rill's  death — his  clever  flight  across  half  the  world 
— all  this  then  had  gone  for  nothing !  He  might  as 
well  have  stayed  where  he  was,  in  New  York,  and 
taken  his  medicine. 

His  logic  told  him  it  was  not  in  common  sense 
that  any  one  should  have  solved  the  mystery;  even 
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scourged  on  to  it  by  vengeful  hate  and  by  need  of 
money  as  was  Elbert  Lanier. 

To  the  proprietor  and  to  the  gendarmes,  Dirck 
gave  no  hint  of  his  suspicions.  To  him,  appar- 
ently, the  looting  of  his  room  was  as  much  of  mys- 
tery as  to  the  police.  He  was  loftily  severe  with  the 
manager  for  re-letting  the  room,  unlawfully,  while 
Lanier  was  still  paying  for  its  use;  and  he  talked 
sternly  of  damage  suits  were  any  of  his  effects 
found  injured. 

But  nothing  had  been  stolen  from  him.  His 
clothes  and  his  other  things  were  in  disarray.  But 
none  of  them  had  been  taken  or  injured.  The  room 
was  a  wreck  with  its  disarranged  furniture  and  slit 
suitcases  and  strewn  clothes  and  cut-open  mattress 
and  pillows.     The  body  had  been  removed. 

When  Fay  came  back  to  the  Regence  from  her 
brief  shopping  tour,  Dirck  was  waiting  for  her.  On 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  him  were  his  suitcases, 
patched  together  with  ropes  so  as  to  hold  his  be- 
longings intact. 

Incidentally,  he  gave  sign  of  far  larger  girth  than 
when  he  had  gone  in.  For  the  black  bag  was  but- 
toned tightly  inside  his  coat,  at  the  front;  where  it 
could  not  catch  the  notice  of  any  chance  confederate 
of  the  robber. 

The  girl  glanced  interestedly  at  the  mutilated 
suitcases,  as  they  were  swung  into  the  tonneau. 

Dirck  saw  the  look. 
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"Some  hotel  sneak- thief  took  advantage  of  my 
absence,  last  night,"  he  explained  airily,  "to  get 
into  my  room  and  open  my  bags  with  a  knife.  It  is 
a  sad  reflection  on  my  shabbiness  of  wardrobe  that 
he  didn't  find  anything  he  thought  was  worth  steal- 
ing." 

He  insisted  on  taking  the  incident  as  a  joke  and 
laughed  at  her  suggestion  that  he  notify  the  police. 
He  said  nothing  of  the  murder  or  of  the  attempt  on 
the  safe.  But  he  let  Fay  do  the  bulk  of  the  talk- 
ing, during  the  drive  to  Es  Semme.  His  own  mind 
was  for  once  too  busy  to  feel  the  odd  attraction  the 
girl  was  beginning  to  exert  on  him. 

Yes,  he  had  been  tracked  across  the  Atlantic  and 
across  Europe  and  across  the  Mediterranean ;  he  and 
the  treasure  bag  he  was  guarding.  The  man  who 
traced  him  had  not  called  on  the  law  for  his  arrest. 
Evidently  his  enemy  preferred  to  play  a  lone  hand, 
in  the  hope  of  seizing  for  himself  the  jewelry.  It 
was  easy,  in  that  city  of  mongrel  races  and  of  down- 
at-heel  Levantine  and  cross-breed  adventurers,  to 
hire  a  skilled  thief  or  a  safe-breaker  or  even  a  throat- 
cutter. 

Then  Dirck's  thoughts  took  a  new  tack.  Why 
should  a  mere  mercenary  thief  murder  the  man  who 
had  caught  him  at  his  work?  A  light  tap  on  the 
head  would  assuredly  have  put  the  passenger  out 
of  the  way  for  some  minutes,  without  the  vin- 
dictively-continued hammering  at  his   defenseless 
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skull.  That  spelt  death-hatred.  Why  should  a  thief 
seek  thus  to  endanger  his  own  neck,  by  killing  a  man 
he  had  never  before  seen?     It  did  not  make  sense. 

There  was  the  chance,  of  course,  that  the  man 
who  had  commissioned  the  theft  had  paid  extra  for 
the  killing  of  Lanier.  But  in  such  case  the  work 
would  have  been  done  by  a  knife  stroke  or  a  hammer 
blow  while  the  supposed  Dirck  was  still  in  bed: — 
long  before  he  could  spring  up  and  cross  the  floor, 
as  the  passenger  had  done. 

No,  the  thing  was  hard  to  explain.  Across 
Dirck's  mind  flitted  for  a  moment  the  fantastic 
thought  that  Elbert  might  have  tracked  him  in  per- 
son and  might  have  gratified  his  hatred  by  springing 
on  the  passenger  when  the  latter  awoke;  thus  seek- 
ing to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  fight  in  John 
Lanier's  library  and  of  Elbert's  own  crushing  defeat 
there.  That  defeat,  Dirck  knew,  would  rankle 
humiliatingly  in  Elbert's  breast,  while  life  should 
last  or  until  it  should  be  paid  for. 

But  it  seemed  impossible  that  Elbert  should  have 
carried  out,  with  his  own  hands,  such  a  spectacular 
and  risky  crime.  Elbert  was  a  born  coward;  show- 
ing ratlike  courage  only  when  he  was  cornered;  as 
in  the  Lanier  library  that  night.  No,  he  could  be 
eliminated  as  the  actual  assassin  and  thief. 

Which  brought  Dirck's  groping  cogitations  fruit- 
It      1\   ba<  k  to  where  they  had  started. 

Oddlj  enough  he  was  aware  of  a  thrill    in  this 
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fight  with  the  unseen;  this  intangible  danger  that 
surrounded  him;  this  mystery  of  his  own  tracking 
down  when  he  had  made  safe  against  any  chance  of 
discovery.  It  roused  his  battle-spirit  and  lifted  him 
out  of  the  groove  of  brooding  remorse  and  of  worry 
as  to  his  own  blank  future. 

He  welcomed  the  diversion  of  having  to  go  to  war 
— even  with  the  Unseen — for  the  jewels  he  had  res- 
cued from  Blundell  Lanier.  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
change  from  eternal  running  away. 

This  removal  to  Harvey  Winston's  was  a  stroke 
of  luck  for  him  which  could  not  fail  to  mystify  his 
opponent.  The  latter  would  learn  of  course  that  he 
had  gone  away  from  the  Regence.  But  Dirck  had 
given  the  hotel  people  no  forwarding  address.  In- 
deed he  had  left  the  impression  that  he  was  sailing 
that  day  for  Europe. 

He  had  driven  from  the  hotel  with  a  girl  who 
could  not  possibly  be  known  to  any  one  there.  Nor 
did  they  go  direct,  by  way  of  the  Michelet,  to  Es 
Semme.  At  Fay's  suggestion,  they  took  advantage 
of  the  morning's  loveliness  to  drive  back  of  the 
Kasbah  and  around  by  the  heights,  before  taking  the 
upland  road  to  the  villa.  Any  one  following  them 
on  foot  or  on  horseback  must  quickly  be  shaken  off. 
As  to  being  followed  by  car — several  times  Dirck 
looked  carelessly  back,  as  they  rounded  some  curve 
in  the  little-used  upland  road.  No  car  was  behind 
theirs.     Thev  were  not  trailed. 
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He  put  the  unsoivable  problem  from  him;  con- 
tent to  know  his  new  move  had  unquestionably 
blocked  pursuit,  for  the  time.  When,  if  ever,  pur- 
suit should  catch  up  with  him  again,  he  would  be 
ready  to  meet  it,  face  to  face,  foot  to  foot.  Mean- 
time, the  day  was  glorious ;  and  he  was  seated  close 
beside  a  girl  who  was  beginning  to  enthrall  his  in- 
terest in  spite  of  ail  his  armor  of  cynicism.  He  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  moment  and  let  the  future  care 
for  itself. 

They  had  cleared  the  town,  to  southward,  and 
were  breasting  the  ridge  along  which  lay  their  home- 
ward route.  Behind  them  stood  the  cream-colored 
citadel  that  crowned  the  native  quarter; — the  Kas- 
bah  from  whose  foot  the  quarter  straggles  downhill 
to  the  bay. 

"Some  day,"  said  Dirck,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
citadel  in  a  final  backward  look  for  possible  pur- 
suers, "some  day  I'm  going  through  that  ramshackle 
old  monument  to  beauty.  And  I'm  going  to  carry 
along  a  bit  of  dynamite  and  blow  away  the  one  thing 
that  disfigures  its  architecture." 

"What  one  thing?"  asked  Fay.     "The  odors?1 

"No,  that  funny  square  room  that  juts  out  all  by 
itself  to  the  left,  a  story  above  ground.  That  stuck* 
on  room  is  an  architectural  crime.  It  spoils  the 
perfect  line  of — " 

"If  you  blow  that  room  away,  you'll  blow  away 
all  the  historic  part  of  the  Kasbah  that  interests  the 
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world  at  large,"  she  chided  him.  "That's  the  Pavil- 
ion of  the  Fan.    Didn't  you  know  it4?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  didn't.  And  now  that  I  do 
know  it,  I'm  as  ignorant  as  ever.  It  looks  more  like 
a  Pavilion  of  the  Packing  Box,  from  its  shape." 

"I  am  ashamed  of  such  ignorance,"  she  declared. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  went  through 
there4?" 

"Of  course  I  did.  But  I  was  late  for  lunch. 
And  as  the  dragoman  started  to  climb  up  to  that 
bandbox  stuck-on  room  I  told  him  I'd  call  it  a  day 
and  go  and  eat.  It  didn't  look  like  anything,  to 
me." 

"Do  you  remember  that  little  courtyard  under  it, 
with  the  big  old  tree?  The  Sultan  used  to  sit  in 
the  Pavilion  window  when  prisoners  were  brought 
into  the  courtyard  for  him  to  look  at.  He  used  to 
throw  down  a  coin  into  the  yard.  If  it  came  down 
'heads/  the  prisoner  was  set  free.  If  it  came  down 
'tails,'  the  prisoner  was  strung  up  to  the  tree,  for 
the  Sultan's  amusement;  and  hanged  there." 

"Full  of  pretty  tricks,  wasn't  he?"  commented 
Dirck,  with  no  special  interest  in  the  tale,  but  with 
reluctantly  growing  interest  in  watching  the  vivid 
little  face  beside  him.  "Still,  that  hardly  makes 
the  Packing  Box  Pavilion  a  sacred  relic,  does  it*?" 

"It's  not  the  Packing  Box  Pavilion!"  she  rebuked 
him.  "That's  a  sacrilege.  It's  the  Pavilion  of  the 
Fan.    One  red-hot  day — I  think  it  was  in  the  sum* 
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mer  of  1827 — yes,  it  was  in  1827,  I  remember  now 
— the  Sultan  was  sitting  in  that  pavilion,  trying  to 
keep  cool  and  fanning  himself  with  his  big  painted 
silk  fan.  The  French  Ambassador  called,  to  dun 
him  for  some  debt  that  Algeria  owed  France,  and — " 

"And  the  Sultan  paid  him  with  the  coins  he  had 
been  meaning  to  pitch  down  into  the  courtyard,  to 
try  the  prisoners  with?"  hazarded  Dirck. 

She  ignored  his  cheap  flippancy  and  went  on : 

"They  got  to  quarreling  over  the  debt.  The 
Sultan  was  hot  and  cranky.  At  last  he  flew  into  a 
rage  and  hit  the  consul  across  the  face  with  his  fan. 
The  Ambassador  bowed  low  and  said:  It  is  not  I 
whom  you  struck.    It  is  my  King!'  " 

"Good  comeback!     But — " 

"He  left  for  France,  at  once.  Three  years  later 
a  French  army  attacked  Algiers.  The  Sultan  was 
certain  the  city's  fortifications  were  too  strong  for 
any  enemy  to  capture.  But  all  those  fortifications 
faced  the  sea.  The  French  landed  a  few  miles  down 
the  coast  and  marched  over  this  hill  and  fell  on  the 
city  from  behind — where  it  wasn't  fortified.  They 
captured  it  and  all  the  country.  It  has  been  under 
their  rule  ever  since.  A  slap  of  a  fan  and  a  minute's 
loss  of  temper  had  cost  the  Sultan  his  kingdom. 
Now  do  you  think  the  Pavilion  ought  to  be  torn 

down,  just  because  it's  Ugly?" 

'  NO,"  conceded  Dirck,  thoughtfully.    "I  don't. 

But  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  it'  the  Sultan 
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had  swatted  the  Ambassador  with  his  fan,  in — say 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  or  Independence  Hall 
or  the  Grand  Canyon  or  at  Niagara  Falls.  Some 
place  that  would  have  looked  like  something.  It's 
a  pity  to  spoil  such  a  spectacular  scene  by  staging  it 
in  a  dog-kennel  like  that  Pavilion.  It's  as  bad  as  if 
Patrick  Henry  had  crawled  into  a  hencoop  to  pro- 
claim:    'Give  me  Liberty  or  Give  me  Death!'  " 

When  they  had  reached  Es  Semme,  Dirck  went 
up  to  his  own  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor;  un- 
der pretext  of  changing  into  more  civilized  clothes 
than  the  riding  suit  he  still  wore.  There,  he  took 
from  under  his  loose  coat  the  flat  black  bag.  Carry- 
ing it  tightly  in  his  hand  he  made  a  round  of  the 
rooms,  seeking  a  hiding  place  for  it. 

There  was  no  safe  in  the  villa.  He  must  rely  on 
his  wit  to  secrete  the  bag. 


CHAPTER  VIII:     THE  DREAM 

HE  paused  as  he  began  his  quest;  urging  him- 
self to  open  the  bag  and  to  go  over  its  pre- 
cious contents  as  of  old;  in  the  effort  to  bring  close 
to  him  again  the  memory  of  the  dear  dead  woman 
who  had  cherished  them. 

But,  as  ever  of  late,  he  found  himself  held  back 
by  that  same  strong  disinclination.  He  half-hated 
the  jewels  he  had  risked  so  much  to  save  from  Blun- 
dell  and  which  now  he  was  guarding  at  risk  to  his 
life.  He  could  not  explain  his  eccentric  aversion 
at  the  thought  of  looking  on  them.  Nowadays  there 
was  much  about  himself  he  could  not  explain.  He 
felt  like  a  stranger  to  his  own  familiar  personality. 

With  an  impatient  shake  of  the  head  at  his  fool- 
ish inhibition,  he  continued  the  search  for  a  fit  hid- 
ing place  for  the  incubus. 

After  circling  the  rooms  carefully,  twice,  he  was 
convinced  that  there  was  no  cunningly  devised  nook 
or  cranny  where  the  bag  could  be  safe-hidden.  Few 
rooms  of  modern  architecture  are  equipped  with 
c;u  he  . 

The  man  sat  down  in  his  bedroom  to  think:  his 
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eyes  still  roaming  about  for  a  place  where  the  bag 
might  be  tucked  away. 

The  furnishings  of  Es  Semme  had  not  been  chosen 
by  the  Winstons.  Harvey  had  leased  the  villa,  fur- 
nished, from  an  Egyptian  nobleman  whose  taste  was 
founded  on  all  that  was  worst  in  Vienna.  While 
they  had  corrected  the  most  glaring  of  the  house's 
blemishes  in  furniture,  much  that  was  atrocious  had 
perforce  been  left  as  it  was. 

Thus,  at  several  spots  on  the  white  walls  of 
Dirck' s  rooms,  hung  large  and  vivid  paintings  of  no 
established  school  of  art;  bordered  with  deep  rococo 
frames  of  gilt.  Dirck  got  up  and  approached  the 
largest  and  ugliest  of  these.  It  slanted  well  out 
from  the  wall.  Perhaps  behind  it  there  might  be 
room  to  stick  the  bag. 

There  was.  But,  from  the  doorway  of  the  next 
room,  the  black  object  was  clearly  visible,  tucked 
behind  the  outhanging  frame.  He  sought  another 
picture  hanging  closer  to  a  corner  where  its  rear  was 
invisible  from  any  angle.  This  he  took  down,  mean- 
ing to  hang  the  bag  by  a  cord  to  its  low-driven  nail, 
and  then  to  replace  the  painting. 

The  open  space  of  wall  revealed  a  round  white 
disk  of  tin,  fixed  into  the  stucco  surface  of  the  room 
wall.  The  disk  was  perhaps  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter. 

With  his  pocket-knife  Dirck  cut  through  the  film 
of  paint  at  the  disk's  edges.     Then,  inserting  his 
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knife-blade  in  the  tiny  crevice  he  began  working  it 
out  from  its  setting.  The  task  was  easy.  In  less 
than  a  minute  the  disk  was  pried  loose.  Behind  it 
was  a  circular  hole  leading  back  for  a  foot  or  more 
till  it  connected  with  a  chimney  flue. 

Here,  apparently,  the  house's  Egyptian  owner 
had  planned  to  run  a  stovepipe,  one  day,  to  connect 
the  flue  with  an  ornate  Vienna  stove.  The  stove 
and  the  stovepipe  had  never  been  installed. 

Dirck  picked  up  the  bag;  laid  it  carefully  in  the 
foot  of  space  behind  the  opening;  then  replaced 
the  disk  and  hung  the  painting  above  it  again. 

He  was  well  pleased  with  his  discovery.  Any  one 
now  might  search  the  rooms  without  finding  a  clue 
to  the  bag's  abode.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  searcher 
would  take  down  all  the  pictures  after  having 
glanced  casually  behind  them.  Even  if  he  did  so, 
the  white  painted  disk  was  almost  unnoticeable,  ex- 
cept by  strong  light  and  at  a  certain  angle.  Nor  did 
it  show  casual  signs  of  having  been  removed  by  him. 

"It's  a  secure  as  the  Regence  safe!"  Dirck  told 
himself  in  triumph.  "More  secure.  Because  if  the 
concierge  hadn't  happened  to  forget  his  overcoat 
when  he  lay  down,  Elbert  would  have  my  bag 
by  now." 

'i  he  reflection  made  him  frown.  Then  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  luck  in  finding  such  a 
cache  for  his  treai  are. 

He  went  down  to  lunch  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
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he  had  carried  for  weeks.  There  he  found  Fay  and 
her  father  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  discussion.  The 
girl  turned  to  Dirck  as  he  came  in. 

"Daddy  has  one  of  his  worst  caravaning  moods," 
she  said.  "Every  so  often  he  gets  them.  They're 
as  sudden  as  sunstroke  and  twice  as  incurable.  In 
fact,  there's  no  cure,  except  to  give  way  to  them.  I 
know,  by  experience.  We  had  no  peace,  till  we 
made  the  Biskra  trip  by  caravan — and  we  almost 
froze  to  death  in  crossing  the  Atlas  passes.  Then, 
just  as  I  thought  that  frigid  experience  had  cured 
him,  he  wanted  to  go  on  a  caravan  journey  to  the 
foot  of  Djurjura.  He  nearly  got  caught  in  an 
avalanche,  there." 

"I  didn't!"  denied  her  father  indignantly.  "It 
was  a  rockslide.     Besides,  I — " 

"I  was  sure  he'd  had  his  lesson,"  went  on  Fay, 
with  maternal  plaintiveness.  "But  now  he  wants  to 
celebrate  your  visit  by  all  three  of  us  caravaning 
to  the  gorges,  beyond  ChifTa,  for  a  week.  Some  one 
told  him  it  was  like  the  Alps,  there;  plus  the  Sierras. 
He  won't  take  his  informant's  word.  He's  got  to 
prove  it  for  himself,  and  take  us  along  to  help  him 
prove  it.  If  he  had  never  heard  till  now  that  the 
earth  is  round,  I  know  he'd  walk  the  whole  circum- 
ference to  make  certain  it  is  true.  Talk  about  peo- 
ple who  go  to  Europe  to  verify  their  Baedekers! 
Dad  is  worse  than  all  of  them.    Did  you  ever  go  on 
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a  caravan  trip,  Mr.  Verrill'?  It's  like  a  straw  ride 
in  jail.    I—" 

"It  is  nothing  of  the  sort !"  cried  Winston.  "It's 
the  very  pleasantest  kind  of  camping  de  luxe.  Pay 
no  attention  to  my  little  girl,  Howard.  She  loves 
to  go  caravaning.  But  she  doesn't  want  to  pamper 
me  by  letting  me  know  I've  made  a  clever  sugges- 
tion. How  about  you?  Don't  you  think  it'll  be 
fun?    What  do  you  say?' 

"It'll  be  all  sorts  of  fun,"  assented  Dirck,  judging 
rightly  that  both  his  hearers  were  keen  on  the  pro- 
posed trip,  despite  Fay's  raillery.  "I'm  a  hundred 
per  cent  for  it.    When  do  we  start?" 

"Good  boy!"  approved  Winston.  "We  start  in 
about  ten  days.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  hold  of  a  good 
caravan  master  and  have  him  fit  out  the  expedition. 
I  might  have  known  you'd  like  the  idea.  You  come 
honestly  by  your  love  for  camping.  Your  dad  was 
daft  about  it,  ever  since  he  and  I  were  kids.  Does 
he  still  hike  for  the  wilderness,  every  time  he  takes 
a  vacation?" 

"I  don't — why,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Dirck, 
lamely;  then  catching  himself  up  and  continuing 
with  more  assurance:  "As  every  man  gets  older  1 
suppose  he  loses  some  of  the  zest  for  roughing  it. 
My  father  used  to  do  a  great  deal  more  camping  in 
the  old  days  than  in  his  later  years.     Hut  then,  de 

luxe  caravaning  is  different  from  regular  camp  life. 
It—" 
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He  caught  Fay's  level  glance;  and  his  smooth 
discourse  ended  in  a  mumble.  For  some  unexpected 
reason  the  equivocation  choked  him,  as  his  gaze  met 
hers.  And  once  more,  far  back  in  those  honest  big 
eyes  of  hers,  he  seemed  to  read  some  unfathomable 
expression. 

Three  times,  that  day,  he  had  found  her  eyeing 
him  with  that  faint  yet  unmistakable  look.  He 
could  not  understand.  Impatiently,  as  before,  he 
put  it  down  to  his  own  jumpy  nerves  and  his  sub- 
conscious dread  of  detection. 

"So  that's  settled,"  said  Fay,  with  melancholy 
resignation.  "What  chance  has  one  poor  girl  against 
two  men?  She  is  sure  to  be  voted  down.  Now,  I 
must  prepare  to  sleep  on  a  lumpy  mattress  and  be 
kept  awake  by  the  pack-mules  all  night;  and  to  fish 
gnats  and  spiders  out  of  my  food  and  pretend  to 
revel  in  all  the  other  inquisition  joys  of  camping. 
Just  because  two  grown  men  don't  know  when 
they're  well  off  in  a  comfortable  house  in  a  civilized 
place." 

"It's  a  real  joy  to  have  you  so  enthusiastic  over 
my  scheme,  Fay,"  said  Winston,  getting  up. 
"While  you're  still  in  this  eager  mood  I'll  settle  mat- 
ters by  getting  in  touch  with  the  best  caravan  master 
I  can  find.  Good-by.  Don't  wait  lunch  for  me. 
I'll  get  something  to  eat  at  the  club,  on  the  way 
back." 

"You  don't  really  hate  the  idea  of  the  caravan 
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trip,  do  you*?"  Dirck  asked  the  girl  when  they  were 
left  alone.  "If  I  hadn't  thought  you  were  se- 
cretly— " 

"I  love  it!"  she  exclaimed.  "And  it's  the  best 
thing  for  Dad's  asthma.  But  if  I  had  gushed  over 
it,  he  would  have  tried  to  be  masculine  and  superior, 
and  pick  flaws  in  his  own  plan.  He  might  have 
picked  so  many  of  them  that  he'd  have  decided  not 
to  go.  He  did  that,  once  before.  Men  are  funny, 
aren't  they"?" 

"Are  they?"  he  asked. 

"All  of  them,"  she  asserted.  "For  instance,  you 
went  upstairs  to  change  from  your  riding  things. 
And  you're  still  wearing  them.  Only,  they  fit  ever 
so  much  better  around  the  waist." 

Dirck  flushed.  Then,  without  stopping  to  weigh 
his  words,  he  said : 

"That  was  a  bag  of  mine.  I  kept  it  in  the  safe 
at  the  Regence.  It  is  very  precious  to  me;  for  it 
contains  all  that  is  left  to  remind  me  of  my  mother. 
I  don't  want  to  sound  maudlin,  in  saying  that.  But 
she  is  my  one  holy  memory.  So  I  carry  these  keep] 
sakes  of  hers  in  a  dispatch  bag  wherever  I  go.  Thar 
may  seem  ridiculous  to  you.  Call  it  an  obsession,  if 
you  like." 

'It  isn't  a  bit  ridiculous,"  .she  denied.     "You 

know  it  isn't.     I  think  it's  beautiful  of  VOU." 

lie  flu  bed  darker,  under  her  impulsive  praise; 

Wondering  what    she   would    think   it    she   knew   the 
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black  bag's  real  contents  and  how  those  contents 
had  been  acquired  by  him.  He  went  hot  with  sud- 
den shame.  To  hide  the  unbidden  emotion,  he  hur- 
ried on : 

"I  carry  it  with  me,  wherever  I  go;  unless  I  can 
hnd  some  place  for  it.  Especially  in  a  foreign  land 
where  the  religion  of  the  natives  makes  it  a  meri- 
torious deed  to  rob  us  'infidels/  I  hid  it  under  my 
coat,  coming  up  here.  I  didn't  like  to  explain  its 
presence,  even  to  you.  It  is  hidden,  now,  up  in  my 
rooms.  That's  all.  And  you're  right.  Men  are 
'funny'." 

"They  aren't!"  she  denied.  "And  it  was  abom- 
inable of  me  to  joke  about  something  that  is  sacred 
to  you.  Now,  unless  you  want  me  to  keep  on  feel- 
ing conscience-stricken,  prove  you've  forgiven  me, 
by  telling  me  about  your  mother.  Won't  you, 
please?' 

"She  was  gentle,"  said  Dirck,  hesitatingly.  "And 
she  was  little  and  slender  and  graceful.  Her  voice 
had  something  about  it  that  sounded  like  a  lullaby 
sung  to  a  tired  child.  She  was  more  like  a  child, 
herself,  though,  than  like  a  mother.  She  had  a 
child's  eager  delight  in  owning  pretty  things  and 
playing  with  them  and  treasuring  them.  These 
things  of  hers  that  I  have  in  my  bag — I  feel  more 
as  though  they  were  the  loved  toys  of  a  child  that 
has  fallen  asleep  than  as  if  they  were — were — what 
they  are,"  he  finished,  uncomfortably. 
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There  was  a  glint  of  moisture  in  Fay's  big  eyes, 
as  she  said,  softly : 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me.  I — I  feel  I  know 
you  better,  after  that,  than  I  ever  thought  I  would. 
I  wish  I  had  known  her." 

Yet,  behind  the  friendly  words  and  the  eye-mist, 
the  man's  worried  fancy  seemed  to  note  again  that 
odd  unfathomable  and  indefinable  Something  whose 
presence  there  had  begun  to  perplex  him. 

Luncheon  was  announced,  before  he  could  reg- 
ister the  fleeting  impression  firmly  in  his  own  mind. 
Together  they  went  out  to  the  veranda  corner  where 
the  meal  was  served.  The  spell  was  broken.  Under 
the  decorous  gaze  of  the  servants  Dirck  and  the  girl 
chatted  gayly  and  indifferently.  Each  seemed  to 
find  the  other  an  increasingly  attractive  companion. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  they  sent  around  for 
their  horses;  and  sent  for  the  dragoman  to  bring 
Fathma,  the  pretty  falcon  Dirck  had  rescued.  Fol- 
lowed a  fifteen-mile  ride  out  into  the  back  country 
of  the  plateau;  and  Dirck's  first  lesson  in  falconry. 

The  high  country,  at  first  glance,  was  more  like 
the  uplands  of  the  Berkshires  than  anything  else. 
The  wooded  hills  piled  softly  against  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  The  rolling  meadows  were  strewn  with  tulips 
and  little  daisies  ami  candytuft  and  straggling  dan- 
delions, cyclamen  and  flaring  coreopsis.  The  hill- 
sides were   billowy   with    white   heather   in   bloom. 

Aromatic  shrubs  set  the  no-trils  atingle  with  a  i  a  nr 
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like  that  thrown  off  from  sweet  fern  when  the  sun 
beats  down  on  it. 

Larks  and  robins  were  everywhere.  From  a  deep 
thicket,  bright  as  was  the  day,  a  nightingale  was 
gurgling  out  his  liquid  avalanche  of  melody.  Here 
and  there,  the  sight  of  a  Moorish  house  on  a  hilltop 
reminded  one  that  this  was  the  East  and  not  New 
England.  Plowed  fields  ran  up  from  the  track  to- 
ward the  ridge  summits; — fields  whose  soil  was 
golden  and  brown  and  bright  red  and  dull  black, 
in  distinct  stripes;  all  four  hues  often  in  a  single 
acre. 

Dwarf  cranes,  snow-white,  with  jet  wrings,  pecked 
contemplatively  amid  the  furrows  or  sought  frogs 
in  wayside  ditches.  They  did  not  fly  away  until 
the  riders  were  almost  upon  them.  Gray  crows  with 
black  wings  hopped  along  the  hedge  gaps.  Over  all 
brooded  the  peace  of  the  warm  March  afternoon. 

Fathma  sat  perched  on  Fay's  right  wrist,  move- 
less except  for  an  occasional  working  of  her  curved 
claws  back  and  forth  against  the  girl's  buckskin 
gauntlet.  On  the  falcon's  head  was  a  three-cornered 
skeleton  hood  of  leather,  covering  the  eyes  but  leav- 
ing the  cruel  beak  exposed.  A  new  jess  with  little 
bells  replaced  the  rotted  one  which  had  bound  her 
leg  to  her  mistress's  wrist. 

As  they  rode  on  into  the  wilder  country,  Fay  un- 
fastened the  jess.  The  hooded  bird  remained  statue- 
like on  the  gauntlet  cuff,  her  constantly-sheathing 
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and  unsheathing  claws  the  only  sign  of  life  she 
betrayed. 

Then  with  a  jabbered  word  in  Arabic,  the  drago- 
man pointed  dramatically  at  a  stretch  of  rolling 
ground  just  ahead  of  them.  Out  of  a  tussock,  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet  away,  bounced  a  rabbit;  scared 
from  its  afternoon  nap  by  the  thud  of  the  three 
horses'  feet. 

At  once,  Fay  and  the  dragoman  reined  to  a  halt, 
Dirck  following  their  example.  Fay  slipped  the 
hood  from  the  falcon's  head  and  raised  her  wrist  on 
high. 

Fathma — perhaps  warned  by  her  experience  of 
the  day  before — swept  the  skies  with  a  single  light- 
ning-swift glare,  to  see  if  any  eagle  were  hovering 
aloft.  Finding  the  heavens  bare  of  any  sign  of  her 
dreaded  oppressor,  she  crouched  for  a  spring  into 
space.  Fay  tossed  her  free  of  the  wrist  and  the 
falcon  shot  forward.  In  that  single  instant  her  keen 
glance  had  fallen  upon  the  scurrying  rabbit  against 
the  heather-spangled  hillside. 

With  a  flight  as  swift  as  a  bullet's,  she  whizzed 
forward.  Often  Dirck  had  noted  the  difficulty 
wherewith  the  fleetest  of  rabbit  hounds  catch  up 
with  their  prey.  But  there  was  no  such  difficulty 
confronting  Fathma, 

In  unbelievably  short  time  she  had  annihiliated 
the  distance  between  her  and  the  fleeing  little  beast. 
What  followed  was  almost  too  sudden  for  Lanier's 
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untrained  eye  to  grasp.  As  he  and  the  two  others 
galloped  forward,  Fathma  overhauled  her  quarry 
in  a  rustling  dash. 

She  did  not  fly  directly  at  it  but  purposely  a  yard 
or  so  to  one  side.  Then,  as  she  caught  up  with  the 
rabbit,  she  flew  across  it,  just  above  the  fast-running 
animal.    As  she  crossed,  she  struck. 

She  struck  but  once.  That  was  quite  enough. 
The  rabbit  leaped  in  air,  landed  on  its  side,  rolled 
over  and  over,  forced  on  by  its  own  momentum; 
then  collapsed  an  inert  furry  heap.  Fathma  had 
struck  true. 

The  dragoman  was  the  first  to  reach  her,  as  she 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  feast  she  had  won.  Deftly  he 
hooded  her  and  restored  her  to  Fay's  wrist,  giving 
her  at  the  same  time  a  morsel  of  raw  meat  from 
a  pocket  of  his  trousers.  He  hung  the  slain 
rabbit  on  his  saddle  bow;  and  they  rode  on  to  the 
next  kill. 

Dirck  was  comfortably  drowsy,  from  his  after- 
noon's sport  among  the  windy  uplands,  when  he 
went  to  bed  that  night.  He  found  on  a  stand  in  his 
bedroom  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  plate  of  fresh  figs. 
His  outdoors  exercise  had  whetted  the  appetite 
which  had  flagged  so  of  late.  Before  getting  into 
bed,  he  ate  two  of  the  figs  and  sipped  part  of  the 
glass  of  milk. 

He  did  not  finish  the  draught.  The  milk  had  a 
faintly  rank  flavor.     Dirck  threw  the  rest  of  it  out 
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of  the  open  window  and  set  the  glass  back  on  its 
tray. 

Then  he  turned  in;  and  presently  he  was  sound 
asleep. 

How  long  he  slept,  he  did  not  know.  But  toward 
morning  he  had  a  queer  dream.  Gray  dawn  was 
paling  the  stars  and  was  casting  a  ghostly  light 
athwart  his  bedroom.  At  least  that  was  what  his 
dream  seemed  to  reveal  to  him. 

He  fancied  that  he  opened  his  eyes,  instinctively, 
at  some  unexpected  noise.  But  he  was  too  deeply 
sodden  in  slumber  to  move  or  to  speak.  Indeed  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  force  his  eyelids  half  open 
and  look  about  through  the  gray  gloom  to  locate 
the  sound  which  had  roused  him. 

His  glance  sought  the  picture  behind  which  he 
had  hidden  the  black  bag.  The  picture  was  no 
longer  there. 

He  could  see  the  blank  space  behind  it;  a  little 
paler  than  the  rest  of  the  wall.  In  the  center  of 
this  space  was  a  black  round  hole.  Drunkenly  he 
realized  that  the  white  tin  disk  had  been  removed 
from  the  flue.  Ordinarily,  this  knowledge  would 
have  brought  him  to  his  feet  with  a  bound.  But  his 
senses  were  so  deadened  by  sleep  that  he  scarce 
felt  interested  in  the  phenomenon. 

That  was  how  he  knew  he  OlUSl  be  dreaming  and 

not  awake.    The  discovery,  by  some  one  else,  of  lu^ 

f:<;i  lire's   hiding    place    mattered    nothing   to    him. 
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All  his  exertions,  mental  and  physical,  were  spent 
in  the  effort  to  keep  his  leaden  eyelids  propped  open. 

Yes,  some  one  had  taken  down  the  picture  and 
had  opened  the  hole  in  the  wall  behind  it.  That 
was  plain.    And  this  some  one  was  still  in  the  room. 

Dirck  could  see  a  shadowy  dark  figure  standing 
there;  with  something  in  its  hand.  The  thing  was 
his  black  bag.  Even  in  the  first  elusive  dawn-light, 
Dirck  could  see  that  much. 

Then,  the  effort  to  keep  his  heavy  eyelids  open 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  shut  them  and  sank 
back  in  sodden  sleep.     The  dream  was  ended. 


CHAPTER  IX:     THE  FALCON 

THROUGH  Dirck  Lanier's  heavy  slumbers 
sounded  a  far-off  hammering.  It  bothered 
him;  for  his  very  soul  was  steeped  in  sleep.  He 
wished  the  sound  would  stop.  Instead  it  grew 
louder  and  nearer;  as  annoyance  cleared  his  head. 

Bit  by  bit,  he  discovered  it  was  a  pounding  on  his 
bedroom  door.  In  reply  to  his  sleepy  hail  came  the 
prim  voice  of  the  French  butler. 

"Mademoiselle's  compliments,  Monsieur;  and  she 
says  do  you  still  wish  to  ride  with  her  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Vaguely,  Dirck  remembered  he  and  Fay  had  ar- 
ranged to  set  out  for  the  uplands  for  his  second 
falconry  lesson,  at  ten  o'clock,  to-day.  He  blinked 
at  the  watch  on  his  bedstand.  It  registered  rive  min- 
utes after  ten. 

The  shock  of  finding  he  had  been  so  rude  as  to 
oversleep  and  to  delay  his  hostess  in  her  project  for 
the  day's  amusement  brought  Dirck  our  of  bed  and 
swaying  groggily  on  the  floor,  in  the  glare  of  the 
mid-morning  sunlight. 

Mumbling  a  reply  to  the  butler's  query,  he  made 
lor  his  bathroom  and  plunged  into  the  ice  cold  tub 
158 
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he  had  drawn  the  night  before.  The  chill  and  the 
subsequent  glow  of  the  rub-down  did  not  restore 
him  to  glad  vigor  as  usual.  They  cleared  his  head 
of  some  of  the  blur;  but  he  still  felt  listless  and 
sick. 

He  could  not  understand.  It  was  his  pride  that 
he  was  the  lightest  of  sleepers  and  that  at  a  sound  or 
touch  he  was  as  alertly  wide  awake  as  though  he 
had  not  slept  at  all.  Now,  he  was  dazed  and 
stupid.  He  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  go  back 
to  bed  again.  Once  more  he  turned  to  the  tub. 
Standing  in  it  he  sluiced  the  showerbath's  sting- 
ingly  cold  downpour  all  over  him.  Then  he  rubbed 
himself  afresh  with  rough  towels,  till  his  healthy 
skin  was  aglow. 

A  little  wider  awake,  but  still  thickheaded,  he 
began  to  dress.  He  was  vexed  with  himself  as  much 
for  this  unwonted  lassitude  and  headache  as  for 
spoiling  Fay's  plans  for  the  day. 

As  he  dressed,  there  slipped  into  his  clouded  mind 
the  memory  of  his  odd  dream.  At  first,  he  gave 
little  thought  to  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural than  that  he  would  dream  about  losing  the  bag 
whose  safety  filled  so  many  of  his  waking  thoughts. 
The  only  wonder  was  that  he  never  before  should 
have  had  some  such  dream.  He  dismissed  the  mem- 
ory from  his  mind.     But  it  crept  back  again. 

He  forced  himself  to  go  over  all  the  few  details 
of  the  dream.    It  was  clear  and  coherent,  what  there 
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was  of  it;  and  not  at  all  like  the  fantasies  that  pos- 
sess most  sleepers.  Indeed,  the  only  fantastic  ele- 
ment in  it  was  his  own  unaccountable  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  jeoparded  bag's  fate. 

Yet  that  was  no  more  strange  than  was  his  pres- 
ent dull  lassitude.  The  reflection  set  him  to  think- 
ing. He  had  been  pleasantly  drowsy  when  he  went 
to  bed.  That  and  no  more.  He  had  eaten  a  fairly 
hearty  dinner;  but  nothing  which  ordinarily  could 
have  so  disagreed  with  him  as  to  give  him  this  sick 
languor.  He  had  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich  or  of 
a  trained  athlete. 

No,  his  dinner  had  been  simple  enough.  Perhaps 
the  milk  and  rigs  at  bedtime  had  upset  him.  The 
figs  might  have  been  overripe  or  the  milk  stale. 
Now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  the  milk  had  had  a  rank 
taste;  like  somewhat  strong  goat's  milk.  He  re- 
membered disliking  it  and  tossing  the  last  half  of 
the  glassful  out  through  the  open  window  into  the 
garden  below.  He  glanced  toward  the  bedstead  on 
which  had  been  the  tray  containing  the  glass  and 
the  plate  of  figs. 

The  tray  was  gone. 

For  an  instant  Dirck  blinked  at  the  vacant  space 
on  the  stand.  Then  he  recalled  that  in  Europe — 
and  probably  in  Algiers — servants  often  enter 
guests'  unlocked  rooms,  without  knocking,  early  in 
the  morning,  to  open  the  blinds  and  draw  the  baths, 
A    servant    DlUSt    have   come    in   while   he    slept — a 
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thousand  of  them  could  have  trooped  through  his 
rooms  without  rousing  him  from  that  dead  sleep — 
and  have  removed  the  tray  of  food. 

That  was  it,  of  course.  Yet  Dirck  was  not  wholly 
satisfied.  The  surprise  of  finding  the  tray  gone  had 
whipped  his  dulled  mind  to  something  akin  to  nor- 
mal alertness.  The  dream  came  back  to  him  with 
redoubled  power  of  teasing  to  wakefulness  his 
chronic  anxiety. 

Angry  at  himself  for  his  own  fussiness,  he  stopped 
dressing  and  crossed  over  to  where  the  picture  hung 
in  front  of  the  disk.  It  was  there,  just  as  he  had 
left  it.  So  was  the  disk.  It  showed  no  sign  of  hav- 
ing been  removed  since  he  had  put  it  back  in  place, 
the  day  before. 

Still  calling  himself  a  fool  for  his  pains  he  got 
his  knife  and  once  more  pried  cautiously  at  the 
disk's  edges.  The  round  white  circle  of  tin  came 
loose  readily  under  his  ministrations.  To  his 
troubled  imagination  it  seemed  as  though  it  came 
away  much  more  easily  than  on  the  preceding  day; 
— as  if  it  had  been  loosened  by  later  repetitions. 

There  in  its  round  niche  stood  the  black  bag,  just 
where  he  had  left  it.  He  drew  it  forth  and  weighed 
it  in  his  hand ;  examining  the  patent  lock.  All  was 
as  he  had  left  it. 

Grinning  at  his  senseless  apprehensions  he  put  it 
back  in  its  hiding  place  and  refitted  the  disk  above 
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the  hole.  Then  he  hung  the  picture  in  place  and 
went  on  dressing. 

He  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  his 
dream  was  baseless.  It  was  not  possible  that  any  one 
should  have  come  into  his  room  at  earliest  dawn, 
found  the  bag  and  then  put  it  back  where  it  had 
been,  without  so  much  as  an  effort  to  open  it. 

Yet  all  at  once  the  hiding  place  seemed  to  him 
no  longer  as  snugly  safe  as  it  had  seemed.  There 
was  always  danger  of  a  servant  dusting  behind  the 
picture  and  of  hitting  the  disk,  accidentally,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  fall  out.  The  ease  wherewith 
he  had  loosened  it,  just  now,  proved  that.  He  must 
find  some  better  cache  for  his  treasure.  But  where 
was  one  to  be  found  ? 

Himself  again,  except  for  a  thick  head  and  a  furry 
and  sourish  taste  in  his  mouth,  he  finished  dressing 
and  hurried  downstairs  to  make  his  excuses  to  Fay 
for  his  unconscionable  lateness. 

"It's  all  right!"  she  assured  him  gayly;  breaking 
in  on  his  shamefaced  apologies.  "Indeed,  it's  not 
even  a  sign  of  laziness.  Out  here,  the  Algerines  arc 
so  lazy  they  actually  get  up  at  daylight  to  have  more 
time  for  loafing.  It  is  a  real  joy  to  see  them  gos- 
siping and  playing  dominoes  while  their  wives  lug 
big  market  baskets  up  the  steep  streets.  By  the 
way,  you  must  have  done  all  your  sleeping  in  the  last 

hour.     You  look  as  if  you'd  been  Up  all  night." 

"No,*1    he   said,    "I    had    a   Horious   night   of   it. 
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Eleven  or  twelve  hours  of  solid  sleep.  I  haven't 
slept  more  than  eight  hours,  at  most,  since  I  was  a 
kid.  I  think  the  milk  and  figs  in  my  room  must 
have  formed  a  soporific  combine." 

"What  milk  and  figs?"  she  asked,  puzzled. 

"Why,  the  tray  with  milk  and  figs  on  it  that  was 
left  beside  my  bed  last  night." 

"How  silly!"  she  exclaimed.  "Or  is  it  a  joke? 
I  didn't  order  anything  like  that  left  in  your  room. 
And  I'm  sure  the  housekeeper  wouldn't  do  it  on  her 
own  responsibility.  We  go  on  the  theory  that  our 
guests  can  keep  from  dying  of  starvation  between 
dinner  and  breakfast.  Was  it  there,  night  before 
last,  too?" 

"No,"  said  Dirck,  struck  by  the  recollection.  "It 
wasn't.    Not  till  last  night." 

He  began  to  talk,  rapidly,  of  other  things;  to 
turn  his  hostess'  mind  from  the  tray.  But  his  own 
mind  lingered  bewilderedly  on  it. 

Why  should  the  food  have  been  put  beside  his 
bed,  this  last  night,  and  not  the  night  before? 
Since  it  was  not  a  custom  of  the  household,  who  had 
put  it  there?  Had  there  been  any  foreign  substance 
in  the  milk  to  drug  him  into  that  unwontedly  heavy 
sleep?  It  was  like  no  slumber  he  had  known  and 
it  had  left  him  sick  and  drowsy. 

Back  to  his  recollection  came  the  dream.  It  was 
as  vivid  as  on  his  first  memory  of  it;  instead  of 
sloughing  into  vagueness  as  do  most  such  visions, 
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as  the  day  advances.  It  had  been  only  a  dream.  He 
was  sure  of  that ;  since  his  bag  had  not  been  removed 
or  opened.  Yet  why  should  any  one  seek  to  drug 
him,  if  not  to  search  his  room  in  safety? 

Perhaps  some  such  search  had  been  made,  even 
though  unsuccessfully.  It  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lously easy  for  any  agile  man  to  climb  the  orna- 
mental gutter  pipe  to  the  balcony  outside  his  open 
windows  or  even  to  have  hidden  in  the  house  and 
entered  the  room  by  way  of  his  unlocked  door. 

The  incident  left  an  unpleasant  impression.  He 
had  been  tracked  to  the  Regence.  Had  he  been 
tracked  here,  too?  New  worry  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  bag  began  to  eat  in  upon  him. 

"If  any  one  did  go  through  my  rooms,  last  night," 
he  told  himself,  in  consolation,  ''he  didn't  find  any- 
thing. That  will  make  him  believe  the  bag  isn't 
there.  He  won't  search  again.  He'll  think  I've 
hidden  it  somewhere  outside  my  own  rooms. 
There's  that  much  gained." 

Fay  sat  opposite  him  at  the  late  breakfast  she 
ordered  brought  to  the  veranda  and  for  which  Dirck 
had  no  appetite.  A  drenching  silver  shower  swept 
down  from  the  Atlas  and  beat  about  the  garden  be- 
low them,  pattering  noisily  on  the  palm-trees  and 
beating  loose  a  thousand  crimson  bougainvillia 
.  Then,  as  ever,  the  sky  cleared  in  magical 
speed   to   deepest   azure.      The   sun   glittered   from 

myriad  raindrops  on  lawn  and  shrubs. 
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"It  looks  like  a  gardenful  of  diamonds,"  com- 
mented Fay.  "And  see  that  larkspur  with  the  water 
flashing  from  it !  It's  for  all  the  world  like  a  cluster 
of  sapphires.  If  you're  through,  shall  we  start? 
The  horses  have  been  waiting  for  an  hour.  So  has 
Fathma.  She'll  be  in  a  villainous  temper,  by  this 
time." 

Followed  for  Dirck  a  week  or  more  of  surcease 
from  the  haunting  apprehension  that  had  ridden 
him.  The  time  was  spent,  picnic-wise,  on  a  score  of 
outdoor  gayeties  and  at  the  country  club  and  in  long 
hours  on  the  veranda  at  Es  Semme,  overlooking  the 
fire-blue  harbor  and  the  snow-capped  mountains. 

Dirck  put  behind  him  his  brooding  thoughts  of 
the  future  and  the  gnawing  mental  troubles  that  be- 
set him.  In  a  fool's  paradise  he  reveled ;  every  min- 
ute possible  being  spent  at  Fay  Winston's  side. 

No  longer  could  he  hide  from  his  pseudo-cynical 
heart  that  the  girl  was  daily  taking  faster  hold  on 
him  and  that  he  had  been  an  idiot  to  judge  all 
women  by  Maida  Crowell.  There  was  something 
superlatively  honest  and  lovable  about  this  child- 
like daughter  of  his  host. 

But,  the  more  encompassing  grew  this  newborn 
feeling,  the  more  miserable  it  made  him.  To  a  less 
honest  woman  he  could  have  related  the  story  of  his 
imposture  and  the  tale  of  his  snatching  his  mother's 
jewelry  from  its  scheming  owner.  He  could  have 
made  it  seem  dashingly  romantic.     Something  told 
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him  that  in  Fay's  level  eyes  the  narrative  would  be 
one  of  deceit  and  downright  dishonesty.  He  knew 
that  a  quick  contempt  must  replace  any  interest  she 
had  learned  to  feel  for  him.  Yet  a  power  stronger 
than  himself  choked  him  back  from  telling  his  love 
when  he  could  not  tell  his  more  sordid  secrets  as 
well. 

Wherefore,  he  maintained  their  acquaintance- 
ship as  best  he  could,  on  the  plane  of  frank  com- 
radeship into  which  it  had  drifted. 

Massoud,  the  dragoman,  was  at  much  pains  to 
teach  Dirck  the  rudiments  of  falconry,  on  the  long 
back-country  rides.  Lanier  was  an  apt  pupil,  re- 
joicing as  he  did  in  every  phase  of  sportsmanship. 
He  was  helped  in  his  efforts  by  the  queer  devotion 
the  fierce  little  hawk  exhibited  for  him,  and  her  glad 
readiness  to  obey  his  every  gesture  or  word. 

Fathma  seemed  to  understand  she  owed  her  life 
to  Dirck.  Unresponsive  as  she  was  to  the  attempts 
of  the  others  to  make  friends  with  her,  she  suffered 
Lanier  to  handle  her  as  he  would;  and  she  was  will- 
ing to  sit,  unjessed,  on  his  wrist,  by  the  hour.  At 
his  motion  or  order,  she  would  launch  herself  at 
rabbit  or  bustard  with  thrice  the  swift  zeal  she  ex- 
hibited for  any  one  else. 

Dink  was  a  natural  handler  of  wild  things;  ami 
lie  was  a  born  animal  tamer.  Perhaps  Fathma  rec- 
ognized this.     It  may  have  account*  d  ior  her  glad 
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obedience  to  him.  But  Fay  declared  it  was  a  case 
of  true  gratitude. 

One  day,  they  set  forth  at  dawn,  with  the  drago- 
man, for  a  tract  of  upland,  far  to  southeast  of 
Bouzarea,  where  dwarf  antelope  had  more  than 
once  been  seen.  Fay  was  anxious  to  fly  Fathma  at 
one  of  these  little  deer.  Massoud  bragged  loudly 
that  the  falcon  could  strike  down  a  hundred-pound 
stag.  Well  knowing  this  was  a  lie,  yet  Fay  wanted 
to  try  the  bird's  prowess  on  at  least  a  tiny  antelope. 

They  reached  the  stretch  of  upland,  in  late  morn- 
ing. An  hour's  scouring  of  the  heather  and  under- 
growth failed  to  rouse  any  antelope  or  to  reveal 
tracks  of  one.  The  day  waxed  hot.  The  dragoman 
suggested  a  rest  for  lunch  and  an  hour's  doze  in  the 
shade  of  an  eucalyptus  grove,  before  continuing  the 
barren  sport. 

There,  by  the  brookside,  in  the  deep  grass  and 
in  cool  shadows,  they  ate;  picketing  the  three 
horses.  After  lunch,  Massoud  withdrew  gravely  to 
a  far  corner  of  the  grove,  rolled  himself  in  his 
burnouse  as  meticulously  as  though  a  blizzard  were 
raging,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Fay  and  Lanier  talked  in  desultory  fashion  for 
a  little  while.  Then  the  warm  dreaminess  of  the 
hour  made  the  girl's  eyelids  droop.  Dirck  got  to 
his  feet. 

"That's  the  sixth  yawn  you've  tried  to  swallow !" 
he  accused  her,  sternly.    "I'm  quite  sure  swallowing 
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so  many  of  them  can't  be  good  for  your  digestion, 
right  after  lunch.  Get  a  nap.  I'm  going  to  explore. 
When  you  wake  up,  Fathma  and  I  shall  have  a 
dozen  nice  fat  antelope  ready  to  gloat  over  you 
with." 

He  picked  up  the  hooded  falcon  from  the  bush- 
limb  on  which  he  had  perched  her;  and  set  her 
groping  claws  on  his  left  wrist. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked,  as  he  started 
away. 

He  paused;  looking  back  at  her,  laughingly. 

"Why,  I  told  you,"  said  he.    "After  antelope." 

"But  you  aren't  even  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  horses,"  she  reproved.  "You  can't  hawk,  on 
foot." 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded.  "Just  because  no- 
body else  does,  that's  no  sign  /  can't.  I'm  likely  to 
revolutionize  all  falconry  by  proving  it  can  be  done 
on  foot.  Besides,  my  horse  is  all  comfy  over  there 
in  the  shade.     I  haven't  the  heart  to  heat  him  up." 

"You're  merciful  to  your  mount,"  she  scoffed. 
"And  you're  likely  to  be  just  as  merciful  to  the  ante- 
lope by  not  coming  within  a  mile  of  one.  And 
you'll  be  giving  Fathma  a  nice  free  ride  on  your 
wrist.  Everybody  is  going  to  enjoy  this  pedestrian 
hunt — except  perhaps  yourself.  Which  way  are 
you  going?" 

"Up  to  that  patch  of  swampy  ground  we  passed 

on    the    way     here,"    said     he.       "At     the    head    of 
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this  brook.     It's  only  about  half  a  mile  and — " 

"But  we  beat  all  through  there  this  morning," 
she  objected.  "There  wasn't  the  faintest  sign  of 
an—" 

"I  know,"  he  admitted.  "But  there  may  be  now. 
There  was  no  sign  of  America,  the  hour  before 
Columbus  sighted  land.  I  read  once  about  a  village 
idiot  who  found  a  strayed  horse,  when  no  sane 
person  could.  He  said  he  had  figured  out  where  he 
himself  would  go  if  he  was  a  horse.  He  went  there. 
And  he  found  the  horse.  Well,  I've  been  figuring 
what  I'd  do  if  I  was  an  antelope,  on  this  sizzling 
day." 

"Marvelous!"  she  mocked.  "Well,  Mr.  Bones, 
what  would  you-all  do,  this  here  sizzling  day,  if  you 
was  an  antelope*?" 

"I'd  loaf  over  to  that  nice  swampy  place  where 
it's  all  shade  and  green  grass  and  where  my  hot  feet 
would  be  in  cool  mud.  And  I'd  spend  the  hours 
around  noontime,  right  there.  That's  where 
Fathma  and  I  are  going  to  put  up  a  whole  bunch 
of  them." 

"Then  when  you  lose  your  way,"  she  ordained, 
"try  to  think  how  a  sane  man  would  get  back  here. 
It'll  be  hard,  I  know.  But  try.  Good  luck  to  you. 
I  suppose  you  know  if  you  loose  Fathma  on  any 
game  when  you're  on  foot,  you'll  have  a  nice  hot  run 
of  something  liKe  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  to  catch  up 
with  her  after  she  strikes." 
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"I  think  you  must  be  very  sleepy,  indeed,"  he 
said  loftily,  "to  be  so  sarcastic  and  pessimistic. 
Take  a  good  nap,  and  when  I  get  back  you'll 
be  your  sunshiny  self  again.  Won't  that  be 
fine?" 

Disdaining  to  reply,  she  turned  her  back  on  him 
and  began  to  arrange  the  saddlebags  as  a  pillow. 
Dirck,  with  Fathma  on  his  wrist,  strolled  off,  up- 
stream, in  the  direction  of  the  patch  of  marsh  at  the 
head  of  the  brook. 

Fay  watched  the  stockily  athletic  figure  as  it 
receded  from  sight  through  the  trees.  Her  big  eyes 
were  wondrous  soft,  as  she  gazed.  But  in  their  dark 
depths  lurked  again  that  indefinable  expression 
which  so  long  had  haunted  Dirck's  fancy. 

The  man  passed  out  of  sight;  keeping  alongside 
the  brook  which  paralleled  a  nearby  road  from 
Algiers.  The  road  was  a  little-used  byway.  The 
going  was  as  good,  at  the  brookside,  as  along  the 
bumps  and  hollows  and  ruts  of  the  track. 

Silently  he  went,  his  springy  steps  growing  lighter 
and  more  cautious  as  he  neared  the  bit  of  shady 
swamp. 

The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, such  few  puffs  of  it  as  varied  the  still  heat 
of  the  early  afternoon.  If  he  could  keep  any  pos- 
sible antelopes  from  hearing  his  approach  there  was 

a  chance  he  might  steal  within  sight  in  time  to 

launch   Fathma  at.  one  of  them  before  they  should 
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disappear   in   a    splashing   clatter   of   tiny   hoofs. 

He  skirted  the  marsh,  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  road.  No  timidly-raised  head  or  glimpse  of 
prongs  above  the  bushes  rewarded  his  cautious  stalk- 
ing.   He  had  drawn  the  covert  blank. 

Looking  down  ruefully  at  his  mud-smeared  riding 
boots,  he  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  last 
furlong  had  been  made  through  black  and  sticky 
slough-ground;  with  much  needless  labor  and  more 
damage  to  boots  and  trousers.  He  resolved  to  go 
back  by  way  of  the  road.  There  at  least  there 
would  be  solid  footing. 

He  clumped  out  of  the  swamp  and  to  the  byway. 
Stamping  some  of  the  clinging  mud  from  his 
once-immaculate  boots,  he  started  on  his  return 
journey.  Just  ahead  was  a  sharp  bend,  in  the  tree- 
lined  road. 

Dirck  halted.  He  had  seen  an  acacia  sapling, 
just  above  a  tangle  of  undergrowth,  swing  abruptly 
to  one  side  and  then  right  itself.  The  wind  could 
not  account  for  the  eccentric  joggle  of  this  one  tree 
while  all  the  rest  were  moveless.  Something  had 
brushed  against  its  slender  stem. 

There,  perhaps,  in  that  road-edge  copse,  ante- 
lope were  hiding.  The  breeze  now  was  in  the  wrong 
direction  for  him  to  stalk  them.  Yet  he  kept  on; 
trying  to  make  his  muddy  soles  tread  silently  and 
failing  to  do  so. 

He  held  Fathma  ready  to  cast  her  loose  in  case 
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an  antelope  should  break  cover  and  gallop  across 
the  road  to  the  less  densely  wooded  space  on  the  far 
side.    The  sapling  did  not  stir  again. 

As  Dirck  rounded  the  bend  of  the  road,  two  men 
stepped  noiselessly  out  of  the  wayside  bushes. 


CHAPTER  X:     THE  HOLDUP 

THEY  were  beady-eyed  Levantines,  in  soiled 
native  garb.  Both  carried  guns  that  had 
been  swung  by  bandoliers  over  their  shoulders.  Be- 
hind them,  in  the  covert,  as  he  stepped  nearer,  Dirck 
could  see  the  heads  of  tethered  horses.  His  single 
instinctive  glimpse  showed  him  three  such  heads; 
although  only  two  men  were  visible. 

At  Dirck's  second  forward  step,  the  natives  un- 
slung  their  guns  and,  moving  as  if  in  a  drill,  leveled 
the  weapons  at  him.  Lanier  stopped;  and  eyed 
this  hostile  demonstration  with  what  coolness  he 
could  assume. 

He  was  unarmed.  He  did  not  have  so  much  as 
his  riding  crop  in  his  hand.  There  seemed  no  way 
out  of  the  mess.  Fay  and  Massoud  were  almost 
half  a  mile  distant.  Probably  both  of  them  were 
asleep.  Even  if  he  were  to  shout  to  them,  he  knew 
the  gunners  could  shoot  him  and  rifle  his  body  and 
escape,  long  before  his  shout  could  be  located  and 
help  could  arrive. 

Moreover,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the  girl  and 
the  dragoman  had  not  a  weapon  between  them 
more  deadly  than  the  table  knives  of  the  picnic  kit 
173 
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that  he  and  Fay  had  used  at  luncheon.  By  sum- 
moning them,  he  would  only  expose  her  to  danger. 

He  set  his  lips.  In  his  heart,  as  ever  in  such  times 
of  crisis,  surged  up  the  gay  love  of  battle.  His 
brain  cooled  and  his  hand  steadied.  Hopeless  as 
seemed  his  case,  he  felt  no  atom  of  fright  nor  even 
of  nervousness. 

"Well,  my  friends!"  he  hailed  the  Levantines,  in 
French.  "It's  your  move.  I  have  a  watch  and 
about  a  hundred  francs  in  cash,  on  me.  That's  all. 
But  I'm  going  to  make  you  earn  it." 

To  his  surprise,  neither  man  stirred  nor  spoke. 
They  stood  moveless,  their  long  native  guns  cover- 
ing him. 

Now  this  did  not  tally  in  any  way  with  what  he 
had  heard  and  read  of  the  ways  of  North  African 
banditti.  As  a  rule  there  was  a  wealth  of  noise 
and  action  and  melodrama  connected  with  every 
holdup.  Assuredly,  native  thieves  did  not  cover 
their  victims  with  guns  and  then  stand  inert. 

There  was  no  sign  of  swagger  or  truculent  threat 
about  the  two.  They  had  simply  stepped  forth  and 
leveled  their  guns  at  him,  wordlessly.  Then  they 
had  stood  stock  still,  as  he  advanced  toward  them. 
At  the  time  Dirck  halted  to  address  them,  he  was 
not  thirty  feet  distant  from  their  black  gun-muzzles. 

He  could  not  understand.    The  two  seemed  to 

be  waiting  for  something  or  somebody;  and  to  have 
done  their  allotted  share  in   whatever  villain)    \ 
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afoot  by  stopping  the  victim  and  holding  their 
weapons  ready  to  kill  him  at  his  first  untoward 
move.  Yes,  it  was  evident  they  were  waiting. 
Dirck  recalled  the  three  horse-heads  that  had  ap- 
peared above  the  copse;  and  he  wondered. 

Before  he  had  chance  to  formulate  his  thoughts 
into  action,  a  third  man  stepped  forth  from  the 
thicket,  close  beside  the  other  two.  Like  them,  he 
was  in  native  dress,  though  of  a  far  better  and  less 
dirty  sort.  Like  them,  he  was  armed.  In  his  right 
hand,  he  held  an  automatic  pistol.  From  his  other 
wrist,  dangled  a  riding  quirt. 

Glancing  to  see  that  they  were  doing  as  appar- 
ently he  had  bidden  them,  the  newcomer  advanced, 
under  shelter  of  their  leveled  guns;  and  walked 
toward  Dirck ;  pistol  ready  for  sudden  use. 

He  came  to  a  standstill,  barely  fifteen  feet  in 
front  of  Dirck;  pistol  held  prepared  in  one  hand; 
while  with  the  other  he  pushed  back  the  folds  of 
the  kufieh  which  shaded  the  upper  part  of  his  tanned 
face. 

There  was  no  need  of  this  dramatically  self- 
revealing  gesture.  Already,  Dirck  had  recognized 
the  pallid  Napoleonic  eyes  and  the  small  sensitive 
mouth.  To  his  own  mild  wonder,  he  felt  somehow 
no  shock  at  the  revelation. 

"My  worthy  cousin,  Elbert!"  he  drawled,  falling 
instinctively  into  the  tone  of  contemptuous  banter 
wherewith  he  had  been  wont  to  address  Elbert  ever 
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since  he  had  found  by  chance  that  it  irritated  the 
other  unspeakably.  "Well,  well!  Quite  a  snug 
little  family  reunion.  Now  if  only  we  had  your 
crooked  little  Buffalo  Billiken  father  here — say  on 
the  opposite  side  of  me — the  historic  picture  would 
be  complete.  'The  Just  Man  between  two 
Thieves/  " 

Elbert  Lanier  was  visibly  taken  aback  at  his 
cousin's  lack  of  dismay.  His  thin  cheeks  flushed  as 
of  old,  with  irritation,  at  the  other's  placidly  con- 
temptuous attitude  toward  himself.  He  opened  his 
lips,  to  speak.  But  Dirck  went  on,  with  that  same 
maddening  drawl: 

"It's  just  like  our  last  friendly  meeting,  isn't  it, 
Ellie?  You  and  me  and  the  property  pistol.  All 
we  lack  is  the  curtain  cords  and  the  jewelry-case. 
By  the  way,  of  course  it's  the  jewelry  you're  after?" 

"Yes,"  said  Elbert,  choking  back  his  first  irrita- 
tion and  speaking  as  usual  with  pedantically 
studied  care,  "it  is  the  jewelry  I'm  after.  The 
jewelry  you  stole  from  my  father." 

"You're  £oing  to  take  it  back  to  him?"  exclaimed 
Dirck  in  effusive  admiration.  "Filial  son!  I  al- 
ways said  you  and  my  uncle,  Blundell,  were  well 
worthy  of  each  other.  A  lesser  soul  than  myself 
might  almost  suspect  you're  after  the  gems  to  square 
you  for  those  Wall  Street  losses  you  don't  dare  con- 
fess to  Buffalo   Billiken:  and   to  salt   down   what's 
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left  from  their  sale,  for  your  own  benefit.  But  I 
know  you  too  well  for  that." 

He  was  laying  himself  out  to  whip  Elbert  into 
anger ;  knowing  an  angry  opponent  is  a  handicapped 
opponent.  But  his  cousin  remained  monumentally 
calm. 

"I  came  to  Algiers,"  said  Elbert,  slowly,  "to  get 
what  you  stole.  I  am  going  to  get  it.  I  have  put 
myself  to  some  trouble  and  expense  and  to  much  loss 
of  time.  This  is  the  end.  Twice  we  have  followed 
you  on  your  rides.  But  we  weren't  able  to  get  you 
separated  from  the  others,  till  to-day.  Imbarak 
was  on  watch,  to-day.  He  saw  you  leave  them,  half 
an  hour  ago;  and  he  brought  us  word;  in  time  to 
intercept  you.  This  is  the  end  of  the  trail.  I  am 
glad." 

Dirck  was  ruffled  at  the  thought  that  his  happy 
outings  with  Fay  had  been  spied  on  so  constantly. 
He  did  not  reproach  himself  for  not  having  sus- 
pected that  he  and  she  were  followed.  The  back 
country  was  full  of  natives,  riding  hither  and  yon 
on  their  shabby  and  shaggy  mounts.  A  trio  of  them 
would  have  aroused  no  suspicion  on  Dirck's  part, 
even  had  he  seen  them  a  dozen  times  in  the  same 
day. 

It  was  not  in  this  fashion  that  he  had  expected  to 
be  tracked.  He  believed  his  presence  at  the 
Winstons'  villa  was  known  to  the  man  or  men  who 
had  sought  to  steal  the  bag  at  the  Regence.    Know- 
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ing  this,  he  had  not  supposed  that  they  would  bother 
to  waylay  him  in  broad  daylight  at  some  distant 
point;  especially  when  they  could  see  he  had  not 
the  bag  with  him.  He  made  shift,  now,  to  clear 
up  a  matter  that  had  been  mystifying  him.  He  did 
it,  as  once  before,  by  playing  on  Elbert's  two  prime 
failings; — his  vanity  and  his  dislike  of  having  his 
more  brilliant  cousin  regard  him  as  stupid. 

"Just  for  idle  curiosity,"  drawled  Dirck,  "I'd  be 
amused  to  know  how  you  had  the  wit  to  follow  me 
to  Algiers.  No,"  he  broke  off,  "don't  tell  me. 
You'd  invent  some  lie  about  your  own  cleverness — 
that  you  haven't  got.  You  did  it  by  chance — by 
some  lucky  blunder.  I  know  that.  Now,  then, 
shall  we — ?" 

"You  make  the  mistake  of  most  Smart  Alecs," 
retorted  Elbert,  rising  as  ever  to  the  bait,  "by  think- 
ing nobody  has  brains  but  yourself.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  how  I  got  on  your  trail.  My  father 
sent  me  to  Montreal,  with  Candler,  to  look  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Rodgman  Company  that  had  ap- 
plied to  us  for  a  loan.  As  I  was  registering  at  a 
hotel  there,  a  bellhop  came  up  to  the  desk  and  told 
me  a  man  had  just  been  coming  into  the  hotel,  all 
mud  and  torn  clothes,  and  that  he  had  bolted  at 
sight  of  me.  He  described  you.  I  made  inquiries. 
I  found  a  man  had  just  been  upset  from  a  cab  on 
the  way  to  a  ship.  I  found  what  hotel  he  I 
Stopping  at;  and  I  studied  its  register.     Your  name 
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wasn't  there,  but  Howard  Verrill's  was.  He  was 
a  chum  of  yours,  I  knew. 

"When  I  went  back  to  New  York  I  hunted 
Verrill  up,  and  got  him  drunk  enough  to  make  him 
blab.  He  was  just  starting  for  Europe.  I  got  out 
of  him  that  business  of  the  changed  passports  and 
names.  (By  the  way,  it's  a  Federal  offense,  you 
know,  to  juggle  passports.)  I  knew  you  had  been 
booked  for  a  Liverpool-bound  ship,  when  you  were 
in  Montreal.  So  I  told  my  father  I  was  run  down 
and  needed  a  vacation.  I  went  to  London.  There 
I  read  in  the  resort  news  of  the  Paris  Herald  that 
'Howard  Verrill'  of  New  York  was  registered  in 
Algiers,  at  the  Saint  George. 

"I  got  here  and  found  you  had  just  moved  to 
the  Regence.  I  made  a  few  needful  connections 
with  men  who  had  more  cunning  and  pluck  than 
scruples  and  who  were  ready  to  do  a  good  many 
things  for  money.  The  Near  East  is  alive  with  such 
natives.     I — " 

He  checked  himself.  To  his  amaze,  Dirck  burst 
into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  For  a  minute 
or  more  he  had  fought  back  the  hysterical  impulse 
of  mirth  that  would  no  longer  be  denied.  He 
laughed  aloud  and  unrestrainedly,  stamping  the 
ground.  Elbert  glared  at  him  in  angry  bewilder- 
ment. He  could  see  the  fit  of  laughter  was  not 
assumed ;  and  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  under- 
stand such  merriment,  in  the  face  of  death. 
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Even  the  motionless  men  with  the  leveled  guns 
knitted  their  thick  brows  in  astonishment.  They 
had  understood  no  word  of  the  English  conversa- 
tion. But,  like  Elbert,  they  could  see  no  reason  why 
a  doomed  man  should  face  three  loaded  weapons 
with  a  helpless  outburst  of  glee. 

Dirck's  mind  had  raced  back  to  that  wretched  day 
in  Montreal  and  to  his  superstitious  awe  at  the 
cleverness  and  speed  whereby  Elbert  presumably 
had  managed  to  get  on  his  trail  so  soon  and  to  run 
him  down  at  the  very  outset  of  his  flight.  He  re- 
called his  elaborate  efforts,  thereafter,  to  shake  off 
that  mysteriously  accurate  pursuit. 

And  all  the  time  Elbert  Lanier  had  not  had  the 
remotest  idea  that  his  detested  cousin  was  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  him.  But  for  Dirck's  panic 
dash  from  the  Montreal  hotel,  at  sight  of  Elbert  and 
the  supposed  plain-clothes  man  at  the  desk,  Elbert 
would  never  have  known  of  his  whereabouts  or  have 
been  able  to  follow  him.  Dirck's  own  vaunted  wit 
and  caution  had  been  his  undoing. 

Possessed  of  the  rare  faculty  for  seeing  a  joke 
on  himself,  he  was  tossed  by  his  overstrained  nerves 
into  hysteric  laughter.  As  quickly  as  might  be,  he 
strangled  back  his  nervous  mirth,  and  faced  his  des- 
perate    pre  ent    plight.      Unarmed    and    helpless 

against  two  bought  native  scoundrels  and  the  man 

who  hated  him  with  a  murderous  hatred,  he  ste idied 

him  elf  for  the  forlorn  hope. 
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"Mighty  clever  of  you,  Ellie!"  he  vouchsafed, 
patronizingly.  "Even  down  to  the  doped  milk  and 
the  figs.    But  the  jewelry — " 

Again  he  paused.  The  blank  perplexity  on  his 
cousin's  face,  at  mention  of  the  drugged  food,  told 
him  intuitively  that  Elbert  had  no  notion  to  what 
he  referred. 

Stupefaction  threatened  to  engulf  Dirck,  at  this 
dismaying  revelation.  How  many  people  or  sets 
of  people,  then,  were  in  quest  of  the  black  bag4? 
It  made  no  sort  of  sense  to  him;  this  new  twist  to 
the  situation.  He  dismissed  it  from  his  conscious 
mind  and  went  on : 

"Let's  come  to  the  point,  Ellie,"  (purposely  re- 
peating the  old  nursery  nickname  his  cousin 
loathed).  "You've  got  me.  I  grant  that.  It'll 
probably  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  carry  out 
your  postponed  yearning  to  put  a  bullet  through  my 
skull.  But  that's  all  you're  due  to  get  out  of  your 
African  jaunt.  And  I  doubt  if  you'll  find  it  worth 
all  the  cash  you  must  have  laid  out  on  hiring  these 
two  picturesque  pallbearers  and  the  expert  safe- 
cracker and  the  professional  hotel-thief-murderer 
and  any  others.  (Not  that  you  ever  minded  spend- 
ing a  dollar  bill  any  more  than  most  men  mind 
losing  a  right  leg.)  You've  got  me.  But  you 
haven't  got  my  mother's  jewelry.  And  it's  where 
you'll  never  find  it.  You've  gambled  for  ninety 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  profits  you  won't  get." 
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Elbert  eyed  him  with  something  almost  akin  to 
compassion. 

"It's  just  as  I  said,"  he  sighed,  peevishly.  "You 
Smart  Alecs  never  give  wiser  men  credit  for  brains. 
It  would  be  worth  much  to  me  to  see  you  dead. 
Indeed,  that  was  tried  once.  But  it  would  not  be 
worth  all  I  have  had  to  spend.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  danger.  In  getting  you,  I  get  the  jewelry  I 
came  here  for." 

"You  don't  even  get  a  look-in  at  it!"  scoffed 
Dirck.  "Do  you  actually  expect  me  to  buy  my  life 
by  giving  it  to  you?  After  you  have  shot  me,  you 
can  search  my  clothes  and  then  my  rooms,  till  you're 
dead  of  old  age.    You'll  never  find  the  bag." 

"I  think  I  shall,"  said  Elbert,  imperturbably. 
"In  fact  I  am  so  sure  of  it  that  I've  made  all  my 
arrangements." 

"To  sell  the  jewelry?" 

"No,  that  was  arranged  before  I  left  home.  The 
arrangements  I  have  made  are  to  take  you  to  a  place 
I  have  had  prepared  for  you.  By  the  time  you  have 
been  there  a  day  or  so  at  most,  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  either  give  me  an  order  on  whomsoever  is  keep- 
ing it  for  you  or  else  that  you  will  tell  me  just 
where  to  find  it.     In  that  ease,  you  can  go  free." 

"What  assurance  have  I  got,  for  that?"  asked 
Direk. 

"My  word,"  replied  Elbert.  "It  \ou  wish  it, 
my  oath." 
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"Thanks,"  refused  Dirck.  "But  as  the  son  of  a 
practical  banker,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  the  col- 
lateral is  ridiculously  inadequate.'5 

Elbert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  in  no  way  of- 
fended. Indeed,  his  self-confidence  and  unruffled 
calm  were  beginning  to  puzzle  Dirck.  The  man 
must  be  steadfastly  certain  of  his  own  ground,  to 
declare  his  intent  so  frankly  and  so  confidently. 

"And  you  actually  think  that  a  day  or  so  in  some 
hidden  hole-in-the-corner  in  the  Kasbah  quarter  or 
out  in  the  wilds,  will  crumple  my  nerve  into  giving 
up  the  bag?"  he  asked,  amusedly. 

"I  know  it  will,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "Come, 
we've  wasted  too  much  time,  already,  even  in  such 
an  out-of-the-wav  place  as  this;  and  with  Berki  on 
the  lookout." 

Without  turning,  he  called  back  in  French  to  the 
two  gun-wielders,  fifteen  feet  behind  him: 

"Ysouf !  Keep  him  covered.  If  he  stirs,  shoot 
to  break  a  leg,  as  I  told  you.  Not  to  kill.  Imbarak ! 
Bring  the  ropes  here  and  truss  him  up.  Then 
whistle  for  Berkri  to  bring  the  horses." 

Obediently,  one  of  the  two  Levantines  laid  down 
his  gun.  Pulling  a  tangle  of  rawhide  rope  from 
the  front  of  his  shirt,  he  came  slowly  forward. 

"My  dear  cousin,"  warned  Elbert,  as  Dirck 
started,  angrily,  "I  beg  you  won't  move.  If  you  do, 
there  will  be  a  rifle  bullet  in  one  of  your  legs  and 
a  pistol  ball  in  the  other.    We  shan't  kill  you.    But 
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you'll  be  in  no  condition  to  defend  yourself,  even 
if  you  don't  swoon.  Most  people  do,  I'm  told, 
when  a  bullet  breaks  the  leg.  Then  across  the  back 
of  a  led  horse  you'll  go,  and  in  one  minute  we  shall 
be  on  our  way.  I  hope  you  won't  force  us  to  ex- 
tremes. It  will  be  easier  for  you  to  let  yourself  be 
tied  up,  peacefully — and  much  less  bunglingly  than 
you  once  tied  me.  A  few  hours  of  ingenious  native 
tortures,  I'm  sure,  will  bring  you  to  your  senses  and 
make  you  only  too  happy  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  bag  you  stole.  I  hear  the  natives  under- 
stand some  very  quaint  forms  of  torture.  Tortures 
that  can  be  relied  on  to  break  the  most  stubb — " 

He  got  no  further.  Dirck  had  stood  listening, 
and  trying  to  fight  back  the  chill  horror  that  pos- 
sessed him.  He  had  heard,  as  have  many  tourists, 
of  the  unspeakable  secret  tortures  supposed  to  have 
been  handed  down  through  generations  of  Al- 
gerines;  from  pirate  days.  The  threat  nauseated 
him  to  numbness,  for  an  instant. 

His  cousin's  plan  shone  lividly  upon  the  captive's 
perception.  It  was  as  simple  as  it  was  diabolical. 
Without  even  giving  Dirck  a  chance  to  escape 
through  the  door  of  death,  he  was  to  be  maimed  if 
necessary,  past  chance  of  self-defence.  Then  he 
was  to  be  hustled  to  the  hiding  place  arranged  by 
Elbert  and  his  paid  accomplices.    There,  wounded 

and  broken,  he  was  to  be  tortured  into  giving  U  I 
the  black  bag.     After  that —     Dirck  had  no  exa   - 
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gerated  opinion  of  the  reliability  of  Elbert  Lanier's 
word  or  sworn  oath. 

Imbarak's  slow  advance  brought  the  Levantine 
alongside  his  victim.  The  native  laid  a  hand  on 
Dirck's  right  shoulder,  then  caught  his  left  arm  to 
pass  the  rawhide  cord  around  it. 

The  shoulder-touch  jarred  Dirck's  shocked  senses 
back  to  life.  Again  the  battle-flare  surged  hot 
through  him. 

The  touch  on  his  left  forearm  had  had  quite  as 
sharp  an  effect  on  the  only  member  of  the  party 
who  had  taken  no  share  whatever  in  the  scene. 

Fathma  had  sat  primly  on  her  loved  rescuer's 
wrist,  throughout  the  colloquy.  Always  cross  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  her  temper  had  been  going 
gradually  to  pieces  at  the  prolonged  sound  of  an 
unfamiliar  and  harsh  voice  and  at  the  scent  of  three 
strange  men. 

The  psychic  sense  that  is  vibrant  in  lower  ani- 
mals revealed  to  her,  too,  that  Dirck  was  excited 
and  angry.  Her  plumage  had  begun  to  ruffle,  and 
the  short  hair  feathers  of  her  crest  to  bristle.  Now, 
at  the  climax  of  all  this,  an  alien  hand  brushed  her 
harshly  as  it  grasped  Dirck's  forearm. 

Like  lightning,  the  hooded  bird  whirled  about; 
her  sense  of  smell  guiding  her  to  that  irritating 
hand.  Her  curved  beak  dug  deep  into  the  fleshy 
part  of  Imbarak's  thumb;  and  wrenched  itself  side- 
wise  there,  with  the  force  of  an  auger. 
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Clean  to  the  bone,  shore  the  terrible  beak;  grat- 
ing agonizingly  against  it.  The  stroke  had  been 
delivered  in  the  merest  fraction  of  a  second. 
Fathma  screamed  with  fury,  and  struck  again, 
blindly  and  with  rabid  ferocity. 

Her  shrill  scream  went  unheard,  in  Imbarak's 
roar  of  astonishment  and  anguish.  The  Levantine 
dropped  the  cords  and  snatched  for  his  knife  to  slay 
the  viciously  pecking  fowl. 

The  knife  was  never  drawn.  At  Imbarak's  yell 
and  forward  leap  of  pain,  Dirck  slipped  behind  him 
and  seized  him  with  his  right  hand  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  The  forgotten  Fathma  had  given  him  his 
cue. 

In  the  same  motion  he  swung  the  half-throttled 
native  between  him  and  the  other  two  men,  as  a 
shield. 

Dirck  was  awake,  now.  The  brain  and  the  brawn 
that  had  been  responsible  for  the  winning  of  more 
than  one  hard-contested  football  game  were  in  full 
action.  Keeping  his  left  arm  free  and  out-thrust, 
with  the  screeching  Fathma  hopping  wildly  up  and 
down  on  its  wrist,  he  let  go  his  hold  on  the  back 
of  Imbarak's  neck;  flinging  his  right  arm  about  the 
Levantine's  throat,  from  behind,  and  gripping  him 
in  the  crotch  of  it. 

It  was  all  done  with  the  speed  of  light;  and  with 
so  little  spare  motion  that  Fathma  was  not  shaken 
from  her  perch,  though  die  had  to  cling  to  the  coat- 
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sleeve  with  all  her  might,  to  retain  her  trained 
balance. 

Holding  Imbarak  in  the  vise-grip  of  his  forearm 
and  biceps,  Dirck  tore  off  Fathma's  hood,  with  the 
free  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Turning  her  toward 
Elbert  Lanier  and  barking  out  the  Arabic  word  of 
command,  "lellal"  wherewith  she  was  accustomed 
to  be  launched  at  her  prey,  he  tossed  her  upward 
with  a  turn  of  his  left  wrist. 

Well  was  he  bringing  into  use  the  careful  lessons 
in  falconry  taught  him  by  Fay  and  Massoud.  And 
well  did  the  fierce  little  falcon  carry  out  her  own 
long  training. 

In  front  of  her  she  saw  no  fleeing  rabbit  or  blun- 
deringly flying  bustard.  But  she  had  been  launched 
straight  at  a  human's  face.  One  prey  was  like 
another  to  Fathma.  She  had  been  trained  to  fly 
for  the  nearest  living  thing  at  which  her  trainer 
launched  her.  The  "nearest  living  thing,"  just  now, 
chanced  to  be  the  astounded  Elbert  Lanier. 

The  whole  shift  of  the  situation  had  occurred 
with  such  bewildering  speed  that  Elbert  had  not 
been  able  to  grasp  any  clear  detail  of  it.  He  had 
leveled  his  pistol,  it  is  true,  as  he  saw  Dirck  grapple 
Imbarak. 

But  before  he  could  pull  trigger,  the  Levantine 
was  between  him  and  Dirck,  and  was  heaving  and 
writhing  in  such  wide-spread  fashion  as  to  make  it 
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impossible  to  shoot  at  the  man  who  was  using  him 
as  a  shield,  without  hitting  the  native  instead. 

In  the  same  moment,  Elbert  saw  a  furious 
feathery  thunderbolt  whiz  at  him. 

Dirck  launched  the  falcon  at  the  same  time  he 
pulled  back  his  right  arm  from  around  Imbarak's 
neck.  He  braced  himself  and  smote  with  all  his 
skilled  strength.  The  fist  caught  the  Levantine, 
flush,  under  the  right  ear.  The  man's  knees  turned 
to  tallow.  He  slumped  forward,  knocked  clean  out 
by  a  blow  that  might  have  stunned  a  professional 
pugilist. 

But  he  was  not  permitted  the  luxury  of  tumbling 
to  earth.  With  his  left  hand  Dirck  grabbed  the 
falling  native  by  the  shoulder  and  held  him  in  front 
of  himself,  once  more,  as  a  shield. 

There  was  no  need  of  such  6elf-protection,  as 
Dirck's  first  glance  told  him. 

Elbert  Lanier  was  reeling  backward,  his  pistol 
clattering  neglected  to  the  ground.     Both  his  torn 
hands  beat  frantically  at  a  screaming  and  v 
Fury  that  assailed  his  face  with  rending  beak  and 
claws. 

Ysouf,  the  other  Levantine,  was  standing  slack- 
jawed  with  consternation  at  the  mad  sight  His 
gun  had  slipped  down  and  was  hanging  loOSC  in 
the  b<  nd  of  his  arm,  as  he  stared  goggle-eyed  at  his 
reeling  ami  Stamping  emploj  er  and  at  the  de\  il  biro! 
that  ripped  and  stabbed  him. 
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Dirck  snatched  up  the  fallen  pistol.  He  brought 
Ysouf  out  of  his  momentary  trance  by  shouting  to 
him: 

"Drop  your  gun !" 

Ysouf  found  himself  menaced  by  a  business-like 
automatic  at  close  range.  He  obeyed  the  mandate ; 
turning  and  fleeing  for  the  road-bend.  There  he 
ail-but  collided  with  a  half-grown  boy — presum- 
ably Berkri,  the  lookout.  The  boy,  after  one  glance 
at  the  scene  before  him,  wheeled  and  joined  right 
enthusiastically  in  the  flight. 

Dirck  saw  Ysouf  and  the  lad  dive  into  the  under- 
growth and  go  tearing  through  it  at  speed  that  could 
have  been  bettered  little  on  a  cinder-track. 

Slipping  the  pistol  into  his  pocket,  he  turned  to 
watch  the  onslaught  of  Fathma  on  the  deliriously 
howling  and  clawing  Elbert.  The  tortured  man's 
heel  hit  against  a  rut,  in  his  backward  staggering. 
He  lost  his  balance  and  fell  prone.  Shrieking  tri- 
umphantly, Fathma  pounced  on  his  momentaril} 
unprotected  face,  driving  straight  for  the  man's 
rolling  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XI:    FATHMA'S  DEBT  IS  PAID 

DIRCK  sprang  forward  to  avert  the  last  hor- 
rible phase  of  the  conflict.  But  he  had  no 
need  for  interference. 

Her  reddened  beak  within  an  inch  of  Elbert's 
glassily  uprolled  eyes  which  were  the  goal  of  her 
attack,  the  falcon  drew  back,  quivering  all  over; 
crouching  low  and  running  with  spread  wings  to 
Dirck  for  protection. 

From  above,  between  her  and  the  sun,  a  huge 
black  shadow  swept  across  the  road.  Circling  lower 
and  lower,  soared  a  giant  eagle  of  the  Atlas.  Dirck 
balked  him  of  his  prey  by  picking  up  the  trembling 
Fathma  and  thrusting  her  into  the  front  of  his  shirt ; 
as  on  the  day  when  he  had  made  her  acquaintance. 

The  eagle  did  not  carry  the  matter  further,  this 
time.    Baffled,  he  sailed  on,  over  the  treetops. 

Dirck  picked  up  the  two  fallen  guns.  Unloading 
them,  he  smashed  their  stocks  and  bent  their 
barrels,  one  after  the  other,  by  hammering  them 
against  a  wayside  bowlder.  Then  he  flung  the 
wreckage  into  the  bushes. 

Hi.  next  Step  was  to  go  into  the  covert  from 
Whose  low  top  he  could  see  the  three  horsed  heads. 
190 
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A  fourth  horse,  unsaddled  and  with  cords  hanging 
from  his  double  girth,  was  picketed  a  few  yards  off. 
A  donkey  grazed  close  by. 

Dirck  surveyed  the  saddle-less  horse  with  a 
shudder.  This,  unquestionably,  was  the  beast  to 
which  he  was  to  have  been  strapped.  The  party  in 
all  likelihood  were  to  have  hidden  in  some  deep 
part  of  the  woods  until  nightfall  and  then  carry 
their  prisoner  to  the  place  of  torture  prepared  for 
him. 

Lanier  went  quickly  and  methodically  to  work. 
The  horses  were  snorting  and  fidgeting  and  straining 
at  their  ropes  from  the  smell  of  blood  and  the  sound 
of  the  scrimmage  on  the  nearby  road.  He  cut  their 
tethers  with  his  pocket  knife;  giving  each  horse  a 
resounding  slap  on  the  hip  as  he  did  so. 

The  scared  brutes  needed  no  further  incentive  to 
flight.  Snorting  and  plunging,  they  scattered  in 
all  directions ;  galloping  at  full  speed. 

"It  will  take  them  some  few  busy  hours  to  catch 
you  brutes!"  Dirck  called  after  them.  "Go  on; 
and  keep  going!" 

His  task  done,  he  returned  to  the  byway.  His 
cousin  had  scrambled  dazedly  to  his  feet  and  was 
trying  to  stanch  the  blood  that  ran  from  a  dozen 
ugly  rents  in  his  face  and  hands. 

He  was  not  a  pleasant  sight.  Dirck  surveyed 
him,  quizzically. 

"Ellie,"  he  commented,   "doesn't  it  strike  you 
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you're  rather  a  pitiful  sort  of  melodrama  villain? 
You're  meant  for  scheming,  you  know.  Not  for 
action.  You  did  really  fine  work  in  helping  your 
unsainted  father  to  get  me  disinherited,  and  in 
setting  my  own  father  against  me.  But  both  times 
you've  gone  into  active  warfare  against  me  you've 
scored  a  most  lamentable  foozle.  Why  not  call  it 
a  day,  and  quit?" 

Elbert  paused  in  his  task  of  blood-cleansing,  and 
eyed  him  owlishly;  his  torn  face  a  foolish  mask. 
He  was  spent  and  pain-distraught.  Imbarak,  on  the 
ground,  began  to  groan.  Dirck  went  over  to  him; 
pulled  the  curved  knife  from  his  belt  and  tossed  it 
far  into  the  swamp. 

"I  ought  to  put  a  bullet  into  you  First  and 
Second  Murderers,"  announced  Dirck,  pleasantly. 
"I  don't  know  just  why  I  don't  do  it;  unless  because 
rat-killing  never  appealed  to  me.  I'm  going  to  let 
you  go.  I  don't  want  to.  But  I  can't  get  out  of 
it.  It's  the  only  thing  I  can  do — unless  I  kill  you. 
I  can't  turn  you  over  to  the  law,  without  getting  my 
own  foot  caught  in  the  same  legal  trap.  I  can't 
lock  you  up  anywhere,  on  my  own  account.  You 
sec,  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  rent  any  secret  prisons 
or  torture  chambers  like  the  one  you  fitted  out  SO 
thoughtfully  for  me.  I've  got  to  turn  you  loOse. 
I  hate  to.     Of  course,  you'll  murder  me  if  ever  you 

can.  But— well,  you've  had  two  fair  tries.  I'll 
take  three  chances." 
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Still,  Elbert  was  eyeing  him  with  that  stupidly 
owlish  stare;  eyes  vacant,  mouth  hanging  open,  the 
thin  lower  lip  cruelly  torn,  his  sparse  hair  atumble. 

"You  can't  get  me,  Ellie,"  resumed  Dirck. 
"Better  give  it  up.  I'll  make  it  a  point  never  to  be 
caught  alone  again  without  a  gun  in  my  clothes. 
You  can't  find  the  jewelry.  In  fact,  you  can't  do 
a  thing.  Just  the  same,  something  tells  me  you  will. 
That's  the  reason  I  wish  I  could  shoot  you.  Now 
hunt  up  your  fellow  blood-and-thunderers  and  get 
them  to  mend  your  falcon- wounds.  They'll  need 
quite  a  bit  of  attention,  if  I'm  any  judge  of  such 
hurts.  You'll  find  your  friends,  Berkri  and  Ysouf, 
somewhere  in  the  middle  distance,  and  still  running. 
Imbarak  won't  be  any  great  help  to  you  for  a  while, 
either.  The  horses  are  galloping  somewhere  in  the 
next  county,  by  this  time — if  there  are  any  counties 
in  Algeria.  I  quite  envy  you  your  job  of  getting 
back  to  town.    Good-by." 

Half -ashamed  of  his  own  flippant  tone  toward 
a  suffering  and  beaten  enemy,  yet  Dirck  felt  he  was 
committing  no  sin  against  humaneness  nor  sports- 
manship by  what  he  said  and  by  leaving  Elbert 
Lanier  to  his  fate. 

His  own  nerves  were  still  aj angle  from  the 
hideous  peril  he  had  escaped — a  peril  none  the  less 
vivid  for  Elbert's  pedantically  boastful  diction  in 
describing  it.    He  was  athrill,  too,  from  the  violent 
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method  of  that  escape.  His  exultant  agitation  took 
itself  out  in  his  parting  words  to  Elbert. 

He  could  not  be  wholly  ashamed,  nor  at  all  sorry. 
He  knew  well  that  Elbert  was  safe.  The  falcon 
wounds  were  certain  to  cause  him  long-continued 
pain  and  disfigurement.  The  more  so  since  many 
hours  must  elapse  before  they  could  receive  skilled 
attention.  But  they  were  not  mortal;  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  great  eagle  had  saved  him  from  the 
awful  tragedy  of  blindness. 

Elbert  was  in  for  at  least  a  half-day  of  dire  dis- 
comfort and  misery,  before  he  could  get  back  to 
Algiers  and  to  a  surgeon.  He  would  suffer  complete 
loss  of  prestige  with  his  confederates.  But  his  was 
a  ludicrously  light  mishap  in  comparison  to  what 
he  had  planned  for  Dirck.  His  punishment  was 
small.     There  could  be  no  pity  for  him. 

Down  the  windingly  rutty  road  strode  Dirck, 
toward  the  grove  where  he  and  Fay  had  lunched. 
It  seemed  to  him  he  had  been  gone  for  many  hours. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  Less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  had  passed  since  he  set  forth  on  his  hunt 
for  antelope  in  the  wayside  swamp. 

His  tie  and  his  hair  had  become  disarranged  in 
the  short  struggle.  He  ail  justed  them  as  best  he 
could,  by  sense  of  touch.  Then  a  scratching  and  a 
wri^linp,  against  his  chest,  reminded  him  that  he 
had  thrust  Fathma  inside  his  shirt  and  that  she  was 

t irinir  of  her  confinement  there. 
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He  drew  forth  the  falcon  and  set  her  on  his  wrist. 
With  his  handkerchief  he  wiped  away  the  telltale 
blood  from  her  beak  and  head.  He  smoothed  her 
rumpled  feathers  and  adjusted  her  hood.  Thanks 
to  her  murderous  battle  and  the  rubbing  of  the  shirt 
against  her  plumage,  she  still  had  a  rumpled  and 
disreputable  air. 

Halfway  to  the  grove,  Dirck  noted  a  gleam  of 
white  in  the  brookside  woods  to  his  left.  He  came 
to  a  stop  and  reached  for  the  automatic  pistol. 
Then  Fay  hailed  him. 

"Oh,  there  you  are !"  she  called.  "I  was  coming 
to  meet  you  and  help  carry  in  some  of  the  antelope. 
How  many  did  you  get?" 

"Only  thirty,"  he  made  answer,  turning  into  the 
woods,  to  meet  the  white  riding-suited  figure.  "And 
I  found  they  all  belonged  to  some  poor  family  that 
needed  them  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  So  I  let 
them  go.  Be  careful  where  you  tread.  The  swamp 
begins  about  here.    See  what  it  did  to  my  boots." 

From  his  muddy  footgear  to  the  hooded  falcon, 
the  girl's  eyes  strayed.    She  exclaimed : 

"What  in  the  world  has  happened  to  Fathma? 
She  looks  like  a  cross  little  ragbag." 

"If  she  didn't,  she'd  be  looking  like  a  cross  little 
Late  Lamented,  by  this  time,"  he  replied.  "Back 
yonder,  an  eagle  began  circling  over  us.  She  got 
into  her  usual  panic;  and  I  stuck  her  inside  my 
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shirt  again.  It  didn't  improve  her  plumage.  But 
it  kept  her  from  anything  worse." 

"Good  little  Fathma!  Thanks  for  hiding  her. 
No  wonder  she  loves  you  so!" 

"Shan't  we  get  back  to  the  horses  and  start  for 
home?"  suggested  Dirck.  "I  can  testify  that  there 
isn't  an  antelope  within  three-and-a  quarter  billion 
miles  of  here.  Besides,  I  need  clean  clothes  and  a 
tub.  A  mud  bath  is  fine  for  the  complexion.  But 
it  doesn't  do  any  real  good  to  boots  and  riding 
breeches." 

She  fell  into  step  with  him  and  they  set  forth 
to  where  the  horses  and  the  just-awakened  drago- 
man awaited  them. 

"I  went  fast  asleep,"  said  Fay.  "And  I  was 
waked  by  a  funny  sort  of  noise,  far  away.  It 
sounded  like  somebody  crying  out  in  pain.  Then 
I  heard  a  rumble  of  horses'  hoofs.  Our  own  horses 
heard  it,  too.  They  whinnied  and  tried  to  get  loose. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  could  have  been?" 

"Oh,  a  bunch  of  horses  stampeding  on  the  way 
from  some  stock  farm  to  market,  I  suppose,"  he  an- 
swered carelessly.  "And  their  herders  bellowing  at 
them.  If  I  hadn't  been  so  busy  stalking  non-existent 
antelope  and  crawling  Out  of  too-existent  inud- 
sloughs,  I  might  have  heard  it,  too." 

J  lis  tone  was  elaborately  unconcerned.  Fay 
glanced  sidewise  at  him.    It  was  then  she  noted  that 

the  knuckles  of  his  right   hand  were  badl\    barked. 
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A  second  glance  showed  her  a  little  smear  of  blood 
at  the  side  of  Fathma's  beak; — a  smear  the  man  had 
overlooked  in  his  hasty  cleansing  of  the  bill  and 
head. 

Fay  made  as  though  to  speak.  But  she  held  her 
peace.  She  was  avidly  curious  to  know  what  had 
happened.  But  she  knew  Dirck  would  have  told 
her  if  he  had  been  willing  for  her  to  know. 

Man  and  falcon  had  not  gotten  those  marks  by 
merely  floundering  through  an  empty  swamp.  She 
knew  that.  And  her  mind  went  back  to  the  shrill 
cries  of  agony  and  to  the  clatter  of  horse-hoofs. 

Those  cries  had  not  emanated  from  her  escort's 
throat.  Of  that  she  was  certain.  She  reconstructed 
the  fragmentary  details  into  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  wandering  Bedouin  rider  to  rob  Dirck;  and 
the  American  routing  the  native.  That  would  ac- 
count for  the  cries  and  the  retreating  hoofbeats  and 
for  the  barked  knuckles.  A  spatter  of  blood  from 
his  knuckles  might  have  fallen  on  Fathma,  as  he 
thrust  the  bird  into  his  shirt. 

Fay  thrilled  with  pride  at  thought  of  Dirck's 
pluck  and  his  battling  prowess;  and  at  his  modesty 
in  avoiding  mention  of  the  affair.  She  was  human 
enough  and  woman  enough  to  rejoice  in  physical 
supremacy  and  in  brute  courage. 

She  was  well-bred  enough  to  applaud  good  breed- 
ing in  others  and  to  recognize  it  in  this  gay  reticence 
of  Dirck's  concerning  his  own  exciting  exploit.    Nor 
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would  she  force  the  story  from  him,  since  he  wished 
to  withhold  it. 

But  she  felt  strangely  close  to  him;  and  her  heart 
went  out  to  him,  unashamed. 

All  ignorant  of  the  emotions  he  was  rousing,  the 
man  strolled  along,  in  step  with  her;  seeking  to 
hide  his  abraded  knuckles  from  her  eyes;  and  re- 
citing whimsically  the  tale  of  his  futile  antelope 
hunt. 

"Just  the  same,"  he  finished,  "Massoud  was  right. 
I  believe  that.  I  mean  when  he  said  Fathma  could 
have  downed  a  stag.  I've  a  lot  of  faith  in  this 
gallant  little  falcon  of  yours.  I  believe  she'd  have 
the  nerve  to  go  for  anything — except  maybe  the 
Atlas  eagle.  And  it's  only  hereditary  fear  that 
makes  her  shun  the  eagle." 

He  stroked  the  ruffled  plumage  as  he  spoke. 
In  his  heart,  all  at  once,  was  a  decidedly  warm 
place  for  Fathma.  Splendidly,  this  day,  had  she 
repaid  him  for  risking  his  life  for  her.  But  for  the 
falcon  he  might  now  be  thundering  along  the  forest 
tracks,  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  led  horse  he  had 
set  loose. 

Affectionately  he  stroked  the  soft  feathers. 
Fathma  preened  herself,  under  the  caress,  and 
fluff( -d  out  her  plumes. 

"Massoud  brought  her  up  and  (cd  and  trained 
her,"  marveled  Fay,  "Yet  if  he  tries  to  touch  Ikt, 
except  in  the  course  of  her  work,  die  pecks  at  him 
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and  hisses.  She  does  the  same,  when  I  pet  her. 
Look  how  happy  she  is,  when  you  stroke  her  back. 
It's  wonderful." 

"Perhaps,"  mused  Dirck  to  himself,  "perhaps 
Fathma  recognizes  that  she  and  I  are  of  one  blood; 
— both  of  us  outlanders  and  plunderers,  with  the 
world  against  us;  and  with  the  giant  eagle,  Fate, 
always  waiting  to  swoop." 

The  maudlin  thought  threw  a  shade  of  sadness 
over  his  tired  face.  Fay,  watching  him,  wondered. 
She  could  not  see  why  her  idle  words  of  praise 
should  have  evoked  such  a  look.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  things  about  Dirck  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand— things  which  had  begun  by  piquing  her 
curiosity  and  which,  gradually,  had  awakened  an 
interest  in  him  that  she  had  known  for  no  other  man. 

On  the  homeward  ride,  they  fell  silent;  as  often 
they  did,  nowadays,  when  they  were  together. 
Their  horses  moved  along,  neck  to  neck,  and  in  step. 
Behind,  trotted  the  bored  dragoman,  Fathma  on  his 
shoulder,  moored  there  by  her  jess.  Now  and  then 
the  sleepy  bird  would  shift  from  foot  to  foot, 
setting  her  tiny  string  of  jess  bells  to  tinkling 
musically. 

Over  the  rolling  uplands  rode  the  three;  the  set- 
ting sun  throwing  their  shadows  on  the  ground  in 
gigantic  tracery.  Through  acres  of  dwarf  daisies 
they  rode,  and  past  rocks  in  whose  crannies  hung 
clusters  of  snowy  sweet  alyssum. 
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Beyond  and  below  blazed  the  fire-blue  Mediter- 
ranean, with  horizon  smudges  of  smoke  telling  of 
hull-down  steamships.  To  the  right  arose  the  dual 
fringe  of  Atlas  and  Kybele  mountains,  as  far  to 
north  and  to  south  as  the  e^e  could  follow;  like 
man-built  brown  walls  of  incredible  height,  their 
tops  heavy  with  snow. 

Two  Algerine  peasants,  evidently  father  and  son, 
plodded  past  the  riders,  on  their  way  to  a  mud  vil- 
lage to  eastward.  The  two  were  in  violent  dispute. 
Native-like,  they  emphasized  their  words  with 
windmill  gestures  and  with  howls  and  distortions  of 
features.  As  they  passed  out  of  earshot,  the  son 
bawled  to  the  father : 

"In-al-dee-ncik!" 

The  father,  in  falsetto  wrath,  squalled  back  the 
traditional  retort  to  this  black  insult: 

"In-al-abuk!" 

"What's  it  all  about,  I  wonder ?"  queried  Dirck, 
the  noise  of  the  squabble  shattering  the  sweet  spell 
and  the  sweet  silence  which  had  been  brooding  over 
Fay  and  himself. 

"Oh,  probably  over  some  such  all-important 
matter  as  whether  they  shall  take  the  left-hand  or 
the  right-hand  path  to  their  village,"  hazarded 
Fay.  "It  was  all  jabbered  so  fast  that  my  handful 
of  Arabic  couldn't  compass  any  of  it  but  the  two 

last  sentences.     One  hears  those  two  so  often  there's 

no  mistaking  them.     The  boy  said  to  his  father: 
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'In-al-dee-nakF  That  is  one  of  the  favorite  anath- 
emas out  here.  It  means :  'May  Heaven  curse  your 
religion !'     And — " 

"But,"  put  in  Dirck,  "aren't  the  father's  and  the 
son's  religion  most  likely  the  same?  Aren't  they 
both  Mohammedans  ?" 

"Undoubtedly.  But  they  wouldn't  let  a  little 
thing  like  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  curse.  The 
father  answered:  'In-al-abuk!'  That  seems  to  be 
the  correct  reply  to  'In-al-dee-nak!'  It  means: 
'May  Heaven  curse  your  father !'  " 

"In  other  words,  himself?"  suggested  Dirck. 

"Precisely.  Neither  of  them  has  any  idea  that 
the  curses  are  of  a  boomerang  sort.  That's  a  trait 
of  the  Near  East.  The  natives,  everywhere,  seem 
born  without  the  remotest  sense  of  humor  or  of  the 
ridiculous.  It  keeps  them  from  being  self-conscious, 
of  course.  That  is  one  blessing  about  it.  But  I 
think  it's  what  has  kept  the  Mohammedans  from 
holding  their  own  in  the  march  of  world  progress, 
too.  Without  a  sense  of  humor,  somehow,  there 
seems  no  incentive  to  forge  ahead.  Perhaps  that's 
silly.    Is  it?" 

"No,"  he  replied.  "There's  more  sense  in  it  than 
in  half  the  works  on  national  economics.  Without 
a  sense  of  humor,  America  would  never  be  where  she 
is,  to-day.  Why,  without  Ben  Franklin  to  joke 
them  along,  the  Fathers  might  never  have  gotten  up 
the  nerve  or  the  imagination  to  adopt  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Independence.  When  old  Ben  said  to  them: 
"We  must  hang  together  or  we'll  hang  separately/ 
it  gave  them  just  the  laugh  they  needed  to  send  the 
Declaration  over  the  top." 

Presently,  they  grew  silent  again;  and  continued 
the  homeward  ride  with  only  the  multiple  padding 
of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  soft  earth,  to  break  the 
stillness. 

But  the  spell  was  gone.  Dirck's  thoughts  no 
longer  brooded  tenderly  on  the  girl  beside  him.  In- 
stead they  flew  back  to  his  stark  adventure  with 
Elbert  Lanier. 

He  could  understand  how  hate  and  a  keen  urge 
for  the  jewels  should  have  spurred  his  cousin  in 
pursuit  of  him.  Elbert  loved  money,  above  all  else; 
and  his  thrifty  father  kept  him  none  too  lavishly 
supplied  with  it.  The  ninety  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  jewelry  was  a  mighty  stake  to  play  for. 
The  treasure  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had 
no  legal  right  to  it;  and  who,  therefore,  could  set 
no  legal  bloodhounds  on  the  trail  of  any  one  who 
should  wrest  it  from  him. 

Here  in  a  land  where  poverty  had  not  needed  the 
tremendous  depreciation  of  the  franc  to  intensify 
it — here  in  a  land  where  thousands  of  crossbreed 
advcnturcr8  prefer  to  earn  a  big  sum  of  money  by 
dishonesty   rather   than   to   grind   along   at   honest 

tabor  at  a  paltry  wage — there  was  no  trouble  in 

finding  a  horde  of  :  killed  crook",  who  were  eagerly 
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willing  to  commit  any  crime,  from  safe-robbing  to 
murder,  if  they  were  paid  for  it. 

Dirck  could  picture  his  cousin's  icily  methodical 
way  of  going  about  the  business  of  annexing  the 
black  bag; — his  dogged  continuance,  after  one  and 
another  scheme  had  failed.  The  precise  diction  of 
the  vainglorious  story  of  the  clever  pursuit,  the 
emotionless  recital  of  the  fate  in  store  for  Dirck — 
all  these  had  been  as  natural  a  part  of  the  man  as 
were  his  pallid  eyes  and  his  thin  lips. 

The  whole  thing  had  been  characteristic.  Like 
Tybalt,  Elbert  Lanier  ever  fought  with  the  chill 
precision  of  an  arithmetic  book. 

That  he  would  abandon  the  quest  now,  Dirck  did 
not  in  the  very  least  believe.  Elbert  had  been 
scourged  on,  tenfold,  in  the  man-hunt,  by  his  hu- 
miliation at  Dirck' s  hands,  in  the  Lanier  library,  on 
the  night  after  the  funeral.  Now,  after  his  far  more 
humiliating  defeat  of  to-day,  his  hate  and  his  crav- 
ing to  re-establish  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  native 
accomplices  would  keep  him  at  the  task  while  life 
should  last. 

Yes,  Elbert  would  keep  on.  He  would  bring  to 
the  work  every  atom  of  his  cold  craftiness  and  his 
untiring  persistence.  That  was  to  be  expected. 
Yet,  oddly  enough,  Dirck  no  longer  felt  appre- 
hension. He  had  bested  his  cousin,  to-day,  when  all 
the  cards  had  seemed  stacked   against  him.      In 
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future,  armed  and  on  the  lookout,  he  felt  confident 
of  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself. 

One  cheering  fact  stood  forth:  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  Elbert  had  not  the  faintest  notion  as  to 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the  bag.  There  was  no 
danger  of  his  finding  it  or  of  any  of  his  native  sneak- 
thieves  ferreting  out  its  hiding  place. 

Then  Dirck's  brow  clouded  at  a  new  memory. 
He  recalled  the  look  of  genuine  non-comprehension 
in  his  cousin's  face  at  mention  of  the  drugged  milk 
and  the  ngs.  He  knew  Elbert  well  enough  to  be 
certain  that  expression  of  bewilderment  had  not 
been  assumed.  No,  Elbert  and  his  employees 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  who 
had? 

By  well-veiled  inquiries,  Dirck  had  ascertained 
that  the  tray  of  milk  and  fruit  had  not  been  put 
on  his  bedstand,  that  night,  by  any  servant  of  the 
Winston  household;  and  that  the  housekeeper  had 
no  knowledge  of  it. 

Some  outsider  had  put  it  there  and  had  removed 
it  while  Dirck  still  slept.  To  the  fact  that  he  drank 
only  part  of  the  milk  he  attributed  his  compara- 
tively quick  recovery  from  the  sleeping  potion:  and 
that  he  had  been  able  to  rouse  himself  sufficiently 
to  be  dull}'  aware  that  some  one  was  in  the  room. 

That  half-awakening  had  taken  the  form  of  his 
dream  about  the  rifling  of  his  cache  behind  the  disk. 
But   omebody,  evidently,  had  been  in  the  room,  that 
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night.  Else  how  account  for  the  removal  of  the 
tray? 

Dirck  had  laid  it  to  Elbert  or  to  a  man  hired  by 
him.  Now  that  Elbert  was  eliminated  from  the 
equation,  the  fact  remained  that  a  skillful  thief  had 
been  able  to  drug  him  and  to  search  his  rooms. 
Who  had  done  such  a  thing;  and  why?  Dirck  was 
calmly  certain  that  nobody  but  Elbert  guessed  at 
his  possessing  the  bag  of  jewelry.    Yet — 

With  a  shake  of  the  head,  he  gave  up  the  un- 
solvable  riddle. 


CHAPTER  XII:     THE  SHEIK 

THEY  reached  home  in  bare  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  Dirck  ran  lightly  up  the  stone  stairs 
to  his  rooms.  As  he  neared  the  suite,  its  outer  door 
swung  silently  open.  A  man  stepped  out  into  the 
hallway,  not  five  feet  from  him. 

The  light  shone  full  on  the  stranger's  clean- 
shaven face.  He  was  tall  and  thin  and  sinewy. 
His  brown  visage  had  the  high  cheekbones  and  thin 
aquiline  nose  of  a  Bedouin.  He  was  clad  showily 
in  a  white  woollen  burnouse  and  a  white  and  gold 
kufich  and  vividly  scarlet  slippers. 

Here  was  no  servant  of  the  household.  Dirck 
knew  that.  Nor  did  this  man  have  the  smilingly 
cringing  air  of  a  native  servant.  At  sight  of  Lanier, 
the  man  saluted  gravely  and  made  as  though  to  pass 
him. 

All  Dirck's  angry  worry  for  the  safety  of  his  bag 
flared  forth  in  a  gust  of  wrath. 

He  caught  the  man  roughly  by  the  shoulder  and 
barred  his  way  to  the  stairs. 

"What  were  you  doing  in  my  rooms  V"  he  de- 
manded hotly. 

The  native  spread  our  his  hands  in  dignified 
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submission.  Then  shaking  his  head,  he  said  in 
haltingly  bad  French : 

"JV  c'prns  pas  Ang" 

As  with  the  native  he  had  found  in  his  Regence 
room,  Dirck  repeated  the  question  in  French.  In 
the  same  language,  guttural  and  slurred  and  hesi- 
tating, the  man  replied  that  he  had  gone  thither  to 
count  the  luggage  packed  for  the  morrow's  start  on 
the  caravan  trip  to  ChirTa. 

He  added  to  the  information  that  he  was  the 
sheik  employed  as  caravan  master  by  Winston 
Howaji,  for  the  journey;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  find  out  how  much  pack-mule  luggage 
was  going  along,  in  order  to  decide  how  many  mules 
to  take. 

Dirck  continued  to  grasp  the  white  burnouse 
shoulder*  and  to  glower  uncertainly  at  the  intruder. 
The  caravan  was  to  start  at  sunrise  on  the  morrow. 
That  was  true.  And  it  was  no  secret.  Any  one 
might  have  learned  it  in  the  bazars  or  along  the 
waterfront. 

But  it  was  not  natural  that  a  native  caravan 
master  should  be  prowling  alone  through  the  upper 
rooms  of  a  private  house,  to  appraise  the  quantity 
of  the  morrow's  luggage;  when  a  query  to  his 
employer  could  have  saved  him  the  time  and 
trouble. 

Nor,  as  Dirck' s  slight  knowledge  of  the  East  told 
him,  do  natives  roam  alone  through  the  upper  floors 
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of  strange  houses.  This  in  the  modest  Moham- 
medan fear  lest  they  stray  by  accident  into  the 
harem  quarter  of  the  house;  thereby  incurring 
mortal  sin  as  well  as  a  possible  taste  of  the  house- 
holder's knife-point. 

"I  think  you're  lying,"  said  Dirck,  presently. 
"And  I'm  going  to  find  out.    Come." 

His  fingers  tightening  their  pressure  on  the 
burnoused  shoulder,  he  walked  the  proudly  unre- 
sisting native  along  the  hallway  and  down  the  stairs 
to  the  morning-room.  There  Harvey  Winston 
sat  glancing  over  the  French  papers  and  waiting 
for  his  daughter  and  his  guest  to  come  down  to 
dinner. 

To  his  surprise,  Dirck  Lanier  entered  the  room, 
propelling  ahead  of  him  the  imperturbable  native 
and  coming  to  a  halt  in  front  of  his  host. 

"Hello !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  "What's 
up?    Why—?" 

"Mr.  Winston,"  broke  in  Dirck.  "I  found  this 
fellow  sneaking  out  of  my  rooms.  I  nabbed  him 
and  he  said  he  is  the  caravan  sheik  who  is  in  charge 
of  our  trip.  He  said  he  was  up  there  to  count  my 
luggage.     Did  you  ever  see  him  before?" 

"See  him  before?"  echoed  Winston.  "I  should 
say  I  had.  I've  seen  him  every  day  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  He's  been  consulting  with  tne,  a  hundred 
rimes,  about  provisions  and  mounts  and  all  that, 
till   I'm  sick  of  the  whole  expedition.      Of  course 
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I've  seen  him.  This  is  Sidi-ibn-Raschdan.  He  is 
a  sheik,  by  birth.  A  Syrian  Bedouin.  Our  con- 
sulate vouches  for  htm.  He  asked  me  an  hour  ago 
if  he  could  go  around  the  rooms  and  size  up  the 
camp  luggage.  You  people  were  out.  And  I  knew 
you  had  both  packed,  last  night.  So  I  told  him  to 
go  ahead.  But  I  supposed  he  had  finished  his  in- 
spection long  ago.    He — " 

Dirck  had  let  his  hand  drop  from  the  sheik's 
shoulder.  He  was  silenced ;  but  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  was  not  convinced.  Like  Winston,  he 
could  not  see  why  the  man  should  have  taken  an 
hour  for  a  job  that  could  easily  have  been  done  in 
five  minutes.  Back  went  his  fears  to  the  safety  of 
his  black  bag. 

He  turned  to  face  the  sheik.  To  his  overwrought 
fancy,  the  man's  high-bred  bronzed  face  seemed 
somehow  familiar  to  him.  He  recalled  again  the 
native  he  had  collided  with  in  his  room  at  the  Re- 
gence.  That  man's  face  had  been  half-hidden  be- 
hind a  mattress  of  curling  beard.  This  shiek's 
face  was  clean-shaven.  Keenly  Dirck's  eyes 
roved  the  impassive  features;  seeking  to  verify  his 
suspicion. 

"Is  it  permitted  that  I  go,  now,  Howaji?"  the 
man  asked  of  Winston,  in  his  execrable  French. 
"Has  the  young  Howaji  been  told  I  am  not  a 
pariah  dog  of  a  thief?" 

"It's  all  right,  Raschdan,"  said  Winston.     "He 
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didn't  understand.  Saw  you  come  out  of  his  room 
and  took  you  for  a  robber.  Plenty  of  sneak-thieves 
in  the  Near  East,  you  know.  Xo  offense.  Yes,  you 
can  go,  if  you  like.  You  say  we're  to  start  at  six 
in  the  morning4?    I  hope  we'll  have  decent  weather." 

"That  is  in  the  hands  of  Allah,  the  All-Wise," 
replied  the  sheik,  moving  gracefully  away. 

"And  of  the  weather  bureau,"  amended  Winston 
in  English,  for  Dirck's  benefit. 

Dirck  laughed  politely  at  the  flat  witticism.  At 
the  sound,  Raschdan  turned  sharply  about,  from  the 
doorway.  Apparently  he  thought  the  younger 
American  was  laughing  at  him. 

"In  my  country,"  said  he,  coldly,  "Ali  Diab,  the 
Mighty,  made  this  proverb: — 'Laughter  is  for 
women  and  for  hyenas?  As  the  young  Howaji 
manifestly  is  not  a  woman — " 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished  and  continued 
his  interrupted  progress  from  the  house. 

Dirck  ran  upstairs  again,  ostensibly  to  hurry 
through  his  delayed  dressing.  He  locked  the  door 
of  the  suite  behind  him,  pulled  down  the  shades,  and 
switched  on  all  the  lights.  Then  he  lifted  the  pic- 
ture from  its  place  and  pried  out  the  disc. 

The  bag  was  as  he  had  left  it.  Lifting  it,  he 
found  the  weight  was  unchanged  and  that  the  lock 
was  intact.    He  replaced  it,  putting  back  the  disc 

and  the  painting.  Then  he  made  a  quick  examina- 
tion of  his  other  belongings;  including  the  strapped 
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and  packed  suitcase  which  held  his  luggage  for  the 
caravan  trip. 

Nothing  had  been  disturbed,  so  far  as  his  most 
careful  inspection  could  show.  Calling  himself  a 
panicky  idiot  for  his  worry,  he  hastened  through  his 
bath  and  his  change  of  clothes. 

As  he  dressed,  he  came  to  a  sudden  decision.  He 
was  not  going  to  make  himself  miserable  and  to 
worry  vexedly,  throughout  all  the  days  of  the 
outing;  in  the  silly  fear  that  his  cache  was  being 
looted  in  his  absence  or  that  a  fire  might  destroy  the 
bag  and  its  contents. 

The  jewelry  would  be  safer,  close  at  his  side 
where  he  could  watch  over  it  and  protect  it.  He 
resolved  to  carry  the  bag  along. 

He  could  lock  it  to  his  wrist,  throughout  the  ride ; 
and  he  could  sleep  with  it  under  his  pillow  at  night. 
It  would  be  easy  to  tell  Winston  in  the  presence 
of  the  caravan  servants  that  it  contained  his  express 
checks  and  passports  and  other  papers  of  no  value 
except  to  himself;  and  that  he  was  foolishly  nervous 
about  losing  it. 

Whether  or  not  his  host  might  choose  to  make 
fun  of  him  for  such  needless  fussiness,  mattered 
nothing  at  all  to  Dirck.  He  felt  that  the  bag  would 
be  safe  with  him.  He  could  not  be  certain  of  its 
safety  anywhere  else. 

When  Dirck  came  down  to  breakfast  at  five- 
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thirty  the  next  morning,  he  found  his  hostess  and 
host  at  the  table  awaiting  him. 

Fay  looked  wondrous  dainty  and  fresh  in  her 
white  riding  clothes;  a  sun-helmet  on  her  shimmer- 
ing hair.  If  ever  a  woman  is  going  to  look  at  her 
best  or  at  her  worst,  Dirck  reflected,  it  is  at  such 
time ; — when  she  has  been  roused  before  sunrise  and 
made  to  dress  in  haste  and  sit  down  to  a  meal  for 
which  nobody  can  summon  an  appetite  at  so  un- 
earthly an  hour. 

Fay  was  as  fresh  and  eagerly  happy  as  a  newly- 
waked  child.  There  was  no  hint  of  unfinished  sleep 
in  her  big  eyes  or  her  flower-like  face;  nor  of  frowsi- 
ness  and  haste  in  her  costume.  Dirck  found  him- 
self staring  at  her  with  dumb  admiration.  She  met 
his  gaze  and  flushed  as  she  read  it. 

But  Harvey  Winston  made  up  for  his  daughter's 
trim  grooming  and  brightness  of  visage,  by  present- 
ing a  most  sulkily  bloated  face  and  sleep-reddened 
eyes;  and  wearing  a  loud  tweed  riding  costume 
which  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  at  him,  rather 
than  donned  with  any  sort  of  care. 

He  vouchsafed  a  surly  grunt  in  response  to 
Dirck's  greeting.  To  his  daughter's  invitation  to 
have  a  second  cup  of  coffee  he  accorded  a  similar 
grunt. 

"That  is  'Men)-  Christmas,  even-  one!'  in  Ojib- 
way,"  explained  Fa}'  to  their  guest*  "Daddy  is  in 
rollicking  mood  this  morning.    When  I  came  down, 
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just  now,  I  caught  him  doing  dance  steps;  and  war- 
bling ever  so  sweetly : 

"  'I  am  so  happy  all  the  day  I  cannot  keep  from  singing : 
Kind  words  are  ever  in  my  heart;  and  to  my  lips  are 
springing.'  " 

"He's  just  like  some  riotous  little  child,  hopping 
to  a  party.    He's — " 

"I  am  NOT!"  snarled  her  father,  glaring  bale- 
fully  at  her.  "I  feel  rotten.  I  didn't  get  any  sleep 
to  speak  of  and  my  clothes  don't  fit  and  this  coffee 
is  a  crime.  How  you  young  idiots  ever  badgered  me 
into  going  on  such  a  fool  excursion,  I  don't  know." 

He  attacked  his  bacon  and  eggs  as  though  he 
hoped  his  vicious  bites  might  give  them  rabies.  Mr. 
Winston  was  of  the  not  rare  class  who  are  unfit 
to  associate  with  before  breakfast.  A  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  full  morning  meal  always  had  magical 
effect  in  putting  him  into  jolly  spirits  for  the  day. 
Just  now  he  was  at  his  worst. 

Fay  smiled  serenely  across  to  the  embarrassed 
Lanier. 

"At  breakfast,  Daddy  always  reminds  me  of 
Tiny  Tim,"  she  told  Dirck,  gushingly.  "He  loves 
every  one.  He's  like  a  ray  of  laughing  sunshine  in 
a  darkened  home.  It  makes  me  ashamed  of  my  own 
grouchiness,  to  see  such  a  Pollyannic — " 

"Drop  it!"  snapped  Winston.  "There  ought  to 
be  a  criminal  law  agatnst  people  trying  to  be  funny 
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in  the  early  morning.  Besides,  you  know  very  well 
I  didn't  sing  that  asinine  song  you  said  I  did.  I 
didn't  do  any  dance  steps,  either,  Howard.  I  hate 
everybody." 

He  gulped  his  second  cup  of  coffee  and  assailed 
the  bacon-and-eggs  again. 

"If  Daddy  feels  like  this  at  half-past  five,"  Fay 
confided  to  Dirck,  "I  wonder  how  poor  Raschdan 
must  feel.  He  had  to  be  at  work  at  four  o'clock, 
starting  off  the  pack-mules  with  the  luggage  and 
the  food  and  the  tents.  The  muleteers  and  cooks 
are  supposed  to  arrive  there  long  enough  ahead  of 
us  to  pitch  camp  and  have  the  fires  going  and  supper 
started.  Raschdan  got  them  under  way  at  four. 
Now  he's  waiting  for  us;  along  with  the  kavasse. 
But  I  haven't  heard  him  say  he  hates  anybody  at 
all.  Have  you  seen  him,  Howard?  He's  stunning. 
The  real  fictional  sheik  type.  He's  fascinating. 
Did  you  notice  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dirck  curtly. 

He  resented  her  praise  of  the  man  who  had 
aroused  his  suspicions.  Moreover,  in  America,  he 
had  heard  his  fill  of  feminine  gushings  over  that 
Imaginary  hero,  the  Arab  Sheik.  It  irked  him  that 
a  girl  like  lay  Winston  should  join  in  the  foolish 
laudations.  Thus  he  spoke  shortly  and  with  no  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Don't  you  think  lie's  tremendously  handsome 
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and  stately  and  aristocratic  looking  ?"  demanded 
Fay,  perversely,  aware  of  his  every  thought. 

"No,"  said  Dirck  in  glum  disparagement.  "I 
didn't.  He  looked  to  me  like  any  other  coon.  His 
burnouse  was  a  little  cleaner,  perhaps.  But  that's 
because  it's  newer." 

He  subsided  into  wordlessness;  eating  morosely. 
This  Raschdan  fellow  was  beginning  to  get  on  his 
nerves.  Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  dismiss  the 
feeling  that  the  sheik  had  been  spending  unduly 
long  time  in  his  suite ;  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the 
black  bag. 

Fay  looked  from  one  of  the  silently  eating  men  to 
the  other. 

"It's  a  real  pleasure,"  she  sighed,  plaintively,  "to 
look  forward  to  a  week  or  two  in  the  close  company 
of  two  such  merry  souls.  Did  you  both  promise 
your  dying  grandmothers  you'd  never  be  civil  at 
breakfast*?  You  look  as  if  you  were  getting  ready 
for  the  Annual  Outing  and  Games  of  the  Jolly 
Pallbearers'  Association." 

She  sighed  again  and  went  on  eating.  Presently, 
Harvey  Winston  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the 
table,  surveyed  his  empty  plate  and  beamed  around 
at  his  fellow-breakfasters.  Food  and  much  coffee 
had  done  their  usual  magic  work  with  his  temper. 

"Well!"  he  boomed.  "How  quiet  you  all  are, 
this  morning!     Cheer  up!     We're  going  to  have  a 
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glorious  day.  If  you've  finished,  suppose  we  start*? 
Ready?" 

They  trooped  out  to  the  courtyard.  There,  the 
horses  were  awaiting  them;  a  kavasse — native 
groom — at  their  heads.  There  too  was  Sheik  Sidi- 
ibn-Raschdan,  resplendent  in  white;  and  astride  a 
sang  pur  charger. 

The  trio  mounted  and  trotted  out  into  the  dewily 
sunlit  road;  heading  eastward  toward  the  far-off 
pass  in  the  Atlas  range  where  their  first  camp  was 
to  be  pitched. 

For  three  hours  they  continued  along  the  fine 
French  roads;  at  good  pace,  the  cool  air  stirring 
their  native  horses  to  energy.  The  three  Americans 
rode  abreast;  Raschdan  a  few  yards  in  their  rear 
and  the  kavasse  humbly  keeping  an  equal  distance 
behind  the  sheik. 

They  passed  the  upland  meadows,  starred  with  a 
million  flowers  and  the  hillside  fields  plowed  into 
a  kaleidoscope  of  sharply  defined  hues.  Out  they 
came  on  a  great  plain,  high  above  the  sea  and 
stretching  away  before  them  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Atlas. 

They  went  by  white  farm  huts  where  ganouscs 
trudged  patiently  around  water  wheels  and  whence 
natives  were  driving  flocks  of  brown  goats  and  dirty 
sheep  to  pasture. 

Then  came  clusters  of  hovels  whose  walls  as  well 
as  roofs  were  of  brownish  thatch;  set   in  fields  of 
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cereals  whose  fresh  green  was  spattered  by  blood- 
red  poppies.  Here  the  black-winged  little  white 
cranes  were  busy  and  here  larks  sprang  skyward 
with  their  shrill  song. 

Stubby  vineyards  and  sprawling  almond  orchards 
lined  the  road.  Toiling  peasants — women  for  the 
most  part — looked  uninterestedly  up  as  the  horses' 
hoofs  roused  them  from  their  toil  in  the  fields. 

Villages  slipped  by.  So  did  scattered  farm- 
houses with  their  miles  of  gray-green  olives  and 
gnarled  fig-trees.  The  road  was  lined  with  sisal- 
like shrubs,  for  all  the  world  like  straggly  century- 
plants;  rooted  there  with  much  care  by  the  French, 
to  keep  the  roadbed  from  washing  into  the  wayside 
ditches.  Somnolent  stone-breakers  swung  som- 
nolent little  hammers  on  masses  of  rock,  at  intervals 
along  the  route;  preparing  new  roadbed  and  piles 
of  crushings  to  fill  holes  in  the  highway. 

The  party  was  to  rest  at  Blida;  the  cream-colored 
little  garrison  town  that  looks  like  every  foreign 
artist's  attempt  to  picture  an  ideal  Oriental  city. 
Here  at  the  French  inn  they  were  to  lunch;  and  to 
spend  an  hour  looking  at  the  glorious  lines  of  Arab 
horses  in  the  military  stables;  before  continuing 
their  journey. 

"Raschdan  says  it's  an  even  twenty-eight  miles, 
from  Algiers,  here,"  announced  Winston.  "It's 
shorter  from  Blida  to  our  camp.  But  the  road 
won't  be  so  good  and  the  sun  will  be  hotter.     He 
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says  'Blida'  is  Arabic  for  'little  rose/  Not  that  the 
information  gave  me  any  special  thrill.    Let's  eat." 

"After  such  a  rollicking  meal  as  we  had  this 
morning,"  said  Fay,  demurely,  "it  will  be  a  real 
treat  to  be  at  the  same  table  with  both  of  you 
again." 

"I  thought  we  had  a  very  pleasant  breakfast," 
insisted  her  father.  "What  was  the  matter  with 
it?" 

"You  and  Howard,  chiefly,"  she  answered.  "But 
I'm  going  to  be  noble  and  forgive  you.  Let's  hurry 
up,  though.  I  want  to  see  the  Arab  horses  over  at 
the  barracks.  Raschdan  says  there  are  hundreds  of 
them;  sang  pur  and  barb.  He  says  they  are  the 
hnest  lot  of  horses  anywhere  in  the  East.     Let's — " 

"Hello!"  interrupted  Winston,  noting  for  the 
first  time  that  Dirck  was  carrying  the  black  bag 
chained  to  his  wrist.  "What  have  you  got  there, 
Howard?" 

"Just  a  satchel,"  said  Dirck,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing all  morning  for  the  question.  "It  has  some 
things  in  it  I've  come  so  near  losing,  once  or  twice, 
that  it's  given  me  a  scare.  So  I'm  keeping  it  with 
me.  If  I  chain  it  to  my  wrist  I'm  not  likely  to  lay 
it  down  somewhere  and  forget  it." 

"Why  didn't  you  send  it  on,  with  the  other  lug- 
gage? It  would  have  been  just  as  safe,  that  way." 
Ir   might   have  been  as  safe,"  agreed   Dirck, 

"but  I  wouldn't  have  been  as  comfortable  about  it." 
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"There  can't  be  overmuch  comfort  in  lugging  a 
dispatch  bag  on  your  wrist,  all  day,"  argued  Win- 
ston. "Give  it  to  Raschdan,  to  carry  for  you. 
He'll  take  good  care  of  it." 

"I  don't  doubt  he  would,"  replied  Dirck,  with 
real  conviction.  "But  I'd  rather  carry  it  myself, 
thanks." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no  further 
discussion ;  and  he  glanced  furtively  at  Fay,  as  they 
moved  on.  The  girl  had  been  watching  him,  during 
his  colloquy  with  her  father.  Now  she  turned  her 
head  away;  but  not  before  Dirck  could  catch  in  her 
eyes  the  strange  expression  which  so  often  had 
baffled  him. 

This  time,  for  some  reason,  he  was  stirred  by  it 
as  he  had  not  been  before.  He  could  not  guess  at 
its  meaning.  This  annoyed  him.  One  might  al- 
most have  thought  that  she  suspected  him  of  some- 
thing— that  she  was  studying  his  face  to  read  there 
a  shameful  secret. 

Morbidly  Dirck  mused  on  this;  and  his  musings 
were  not  the  cheerier  when  a  chance  look  toward 
the  inn  porch  showed  him  Raschdan  standing  there, 
his  somber  eyes  fixed  on  the  bag. 


CHAPTER  XIII:     IN  STRANGE  COMPANY 

UNABLE  to  shake  oft  his  moody  worry,  Dirck 
went  through  the  meal,  mechanically  and 
without  appetite.  Nor  did  the  visit  to  the  military 
stables,  with  their  row  upon  row  of  magnirieent 
Arab  steeds,  scatter  his  depression. 

He  had  an  illogical  feeling  that  all  the  world 
was  spying  upon  him;  that  every  one  suspected  him; 
that  the  sheik  was  only  biding  his  time  before  steal- 
ing the  precious  bag. 

"The  precious  bag!" 

Under  his  breath  he  repeated  the  words  to  him- 
self, grimly.  There  was  no  longer  anything  "prec- 
ious" about  it.  The  very  feel  of  the  satchel  was 
revolting  to  him.  For  that  miserable  treasure  he 
had  become  an  outlaw,  an  exile,  legally  a  thief.  He 
dared  not  stir  without  it.  He  dreaded  unspeakably 
lest  it  be  stolen.    Yet  he  loathed  it. 

But  for  that  bag  and  for  what  he  had  done  to  ac- 
quire it,  he  would  have  the  right  to  lay  his  heart 
at  Fay  Winston's  feet.  He  would  have  the  right 
to  go  to  work,  openly  and  undeff  his  own  name,  to 
win  a  livelihood  that,  could  support  the;n  both. 

!  back,  he  could  no  more  understand  his 

own  mad  impulse  in  running  awa\  with  the  jewelry, 
22  » 
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nor  his  early  glow  of  pride  in  the  act,  than  he  could 
understand  the  rifling  of  a  church  poor-box. 

Again,  for  the  thousandth  time,  he  told  himself 
that  whatever  the  legal  aspect  of  his  deed,  he  had 
had  a  moral  right  to  his  mother's  jewels  and  that 
he  had  done  as  she  would  have  wished  in  carrying 
them  away  from  Blundell  Lanier.  But,  as  ever  of 
late,  he  got  no  satisfaction  from  the  parrot-like 
declaration.  His  heart  was  heavy  as  lead  within 
him. 

Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  keep  his  fit  of 
depression  from  Fay's  notice.  More  than  once  he 
found  her  watching  him,  with  troubled  inquiry, 
during  the  afternoon's  ride.  Seeing  him  so  taciturn, 
she  f orebore  to  rouse  him  from  his  gloomy  thoughts ; 
and  addressed  her  talk  wholly  to  her  father. 

Along  the  rich  rolling  farmlands  and  meadows 
they  rode,  for  miles  longer;  ever  mounting  toward 
the  foothills. 

Then  they  were  among  the  foothills  and  beyond 
them.  Out  they  came,  at  a  writhing  upward  twist 
of  the  road,  upon  the  entrance  of  a  gorge  which  split 
the  towering  mountain  wall  above  them  like  a 
ragged  swordstroke. 

They  had  come  to  the  famed  pass,  which  links 
Biskra  and  the  desert  and  the  back-country  hill 
towns  with  the  seacoast  region  from  which  the  sky- 
scraping  Atlas  range  separates  them. 

On  either  side  of  the  climbing  road  the  moun- 
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tains  rose  abruptly  for  thousands  of  feet.  To  their 
left,  at  the  gorge's  bottom,  brawled  the  yellow  little 
ChirTa  river;  the  giant  rock  walls  mounting  pre- 
cipitately from  the  water. 

"It's — it's  like  the  Sierras,"  breathed  Winston, 
in  something  like  awe,  as  he  gazed  upward.  "Only 
a  lot  more  so." 

The  sun  was  still  shining.  But  the  mountains 
threw  the  steeply-winding  road  into  dense  shadow; 
while  the  summits  were  glaringly  bright  with  sun- 
lit snow.  Shining  cataracts  leaped  into  space,  from 
just  below  the  crests  of  the  mountain  walls;  hurling 
forth  thousands  of  tons  of  gleaming  water  v/hich 
sometimes  dispersed  into  spray  before  it  could  drop 
down  the  half-mile  of  cliff  that  reared  between  it 
and  the  river. 

Oftener  the  cascades  dived  again  into  hollows 
along  trie  declivity  and  were  swallowed  from  sight. 
From  fissures  a  thousand  feet  above  the  road,  swirl- 
ing waterfalls  crashed  down  into  the  ChirTa.  Far 
above  circled  two  great  Atlas  eagles.  A  third  eagle 
was  volplaning  athwart  the  gorge  in  pursuit  of  some 
unseen  prey  among  the  evergreen-clad  lower  slopes 
of  the  opposite  mountain. 

A  stillness  fell  on  the  party  of  riders.  Even  the 
kavassc,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  hushed  the  monot- 
onous minor  native  chant  which  he  had  been  dron- 
ing to  himself  all  afternoon. 

There  was  something  of  the  silence-breeding  sol- 
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emnity  of  a  vast  cathedral,  about  the  shadowed  gorge 
through  which  they  rode.  There  was  also  some- 
thing vaguely  sinister  about  its  unspeakable  majesty. 
It  was  not  a  place  for  laughter ;  nor  even  for  words. 
The  rush  and  gurgle  of  the  ChifTa  alone  broke  the 
hush;  echoing  and  re-echoing  from  side  to  side  of 
the  rocky  slopes. 

Then  came  a  new  and  sharper  turn  in  the  road. 
To  the  right  side  of  the  stream,  in  front  of  them, 
the  hillside  receded  far  enough  to  leave  a  glade,  some 
hundred  yards  wide  and  twice  as  long;  carpeted 
with  grass  and  fern  and  dotted  with  low-branched 
shade-trees.  A  tiny  brook  gurgled  through  the 
midst  of  it,  from  a  baby  cataract  in  the  rocks  above. 

In  the  center  of  the  glade,  tents  were  pitched 
and  a  fire  twinkled.  Back  of  the  tents,  a  little  line 
of  pack-mules  and  horses  were  picketed  to  a  low 
rope  stretched  between  two  pegs.  Men  were 
bustling  around  the  lire  and  the  adjacent  cook-tent. 

In  a  flash,  the  somber  grandeur  of  the  scene 
changed  to  cheery  homelikeness.  The  giant  moun- 
tains still  reared  their  steep  slopes  to  either  side 
of  the  rushing  yellow  river.  But  the  prettiness  of 
the  sunset  glade  and  the  busy  human  life  around  the 
campfire  dispelled  their  gloominess. 

"Welcome  to  Camp  Winston-  Verrill !"  pro- 
claimed Harvey,  with  a  wave  of  his  pudgy  hand. 
"Here  is  our  home  for  the  next  day  or  two,  before 
we  go  to  Ouled.     Cozy,  isn't  it4?" 
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"It's  lovely!"  cried  Fay.  "It's  like  coming  out 
of  Dante's  Inferno  into  one's  own  garden." 

She  looked  appeal ingly  at  Dirck  as  they  spurred 
across  the  glade  toward  the  cluster  of  tents.  She 
seemed  to  be  begging  him,  with  her  eyes,  to  enter 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  novel  experience. 

Lanier  smiled  back  at  her;  seeking  to  make  his 
smile  seem  spontaneous  and  merry; — and  scoring 
a  regrettable  failure  in  the  attempt.  For  Black 
Care  still  rode  on  his  horse's  crupper;  and  the  jewel- 
bag  was  a  weight  that  crushed  deep  into  his  spirits. 

The  bodily  presence  of  the  bag,  all  day,  had 
been  an  ever-increasing  mental  torment  to  the  nerve- 
racked  man;  bringing  back  the  past  with  nauseous 
clearness,  with  all  its  pain  and  accumulation  of 
worry  and  of  illogical  remorse.  The  strain  was  be- 
ginning to  break  him. 

They  dismounted,  as  muleteers  ran  forward  to 
take  their  horses.  Raschdan,  in  his  capacity  of 
caravan  master,  showed  them  to  their  three  bedroom 
tents;  and  announced  that  the  cook  would  have  tea 
ready  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Inside  his  own  roomy  tent,  Dirck  Lanier  un- 
chained the  bag  from  his  wrist,  looked  down  in 
sullen  contemplation  of  the  red  ring  left  by  the 
chafing  of  the  chain  on  his  rlesh;  then  took  off  his 
sun  helmet  and  his  dusty  coat  and  soiled  collar;  and 

plunged  his  hot  face  into  a  basin  of  cold  water, 

The  wasli  and  a  change  of  linen  freshened  him. 
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It  seemed  almost  that  his  momentary  freedom  from 
contact  with  the  hated  bag  had  wrought  a  psychic 
betterment  in  his  spirits.  He  surveyed  himself  in 
the  hanging  mirror  over  his  washstand,  as  he  brushed 
his  tousled  hair  into  a  semblance  of  neatness. 

"Look  here,  you!"  he  addressed  the  mirrored  re- 
flection which  scowled  back  at  him.  "You've  got 
to  brace  up,  and  do  it  mighty  quick.  All  day  long, 
you've  been  sulking  like  a  cranky  child;  spoiling 
your  own  fun  and  helping  to  spoil  the  day  for  the 
people  who  were  decent  enough  to  invite  you  along. 
Get  hold  of  yourself  and  be  a  white  man,  if  you 
know  how  to.    What'll  she  think  of  you  ?M 

As  though  another  man  had  been  addressing  him, 
the  rough  self-exhortation  made  him  saner.  He 
finished  his  hair-brushing  with  the  resolve  to  make 
up  for  his  sulkiness  by  being  as  entertaining  and 
light-spirited  as  possible  when  he  should  rejoin  the 
others. 

Then  he  saw  the  bag  lying  on  the  bed  where  he 
had  laid  it.  Instead  of  the  wonted  sinking  of  heart 
which  its  sight  had  begun  to  cause  him,  he  was  aware 
of  a  veritable  inspiration;  an  inspiration  that  sprang 
full-grown  from  his  perplexed  brain. 

Why  not  steal  off  among  the  rocks  of  the  moun- 
tainside just  above  the  camp,  after  tea  and  before 
supper,  taking  the  bag  along?  Why  not  pick  out 
one  of  the  most  obscure  of  the  many  little  labyrin- 
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thine  caves  and  fissures  there;  and  deposit  the  bag 
in  it,  under  a  heap  of  rubble  and  sticks*? 

He  could  make  close  mental  note  of  the  exact 
spot.  Years  later,  when  such  an  action  should  be 
safe,  he  could  return  to  Algeria  and  come  down  here 
and  get  it.  No  human  could  possibly  find  where  it 
was  hidden.  A  million  Elbert  Laniers  could  not 
locate  it.  It  would  rest  there,  snug  and  dry  and 
shut  away  from  all  eyes,  for  as  many  years  as  he 
might  find  it  necessary  to  leave  it. 

Now  he  remembered,  this  had  been  a  half- 
formed  idea  of  his,  before  he  left  home.  But  the 
events  of  the  crowded  time  since  then  had  put  it 
from  his  mind.  Why,  it  was  the  entire  solution  of 
the  difficulty!  In  the  whole  world  there  was  no 
safer  place  of  concealment  for  it  than  up  there  on 
that  almost  inaccessible  mountainside.  It  was 
better  than  all  the  safe  deposit  vaults  ever 
fashioned. 

Also,  he  would  not  only  be  hiding  the  bag,  secure 
from  Elbert  Lanier  and  from  Blundell,  but  he 
would  be  clearing  himself  of  any  possible  legal 
complication  in  connection  with  it.  None  but  El- 
bert could  swear  he  had  taken  the  jewelry  from  the 
library  at  home.  Elbert  in  all  probability  dare  nor 
say  so,  lest  he  reveal  the  reason  for  his  own  pres- 
ence in  the  Lanier  library  that  night. 

Nobody  but  himself  had  seen  what  the  bag  con- 
tained. 
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Blundell  might  suspect  Dirck  had  taken  the 
gems.  He  might  even  be  morally  certain  of  it. 
But  he  would  have  no  legal  proof.  Dirck  would 
be  free  to  go  back  to  New  York,  openly,  and  under 
his  own  name  and  take  up  life  there  as  before ;  find- 
ing work  and  making  a  clean  livelihood  for  him- 
self. All  the  while,  the  jewels  would  be  where  he 
could  come  and  get  them  at  any  time. 

He  could  explain  the  absence  of  the  black  bag 
from  his  wrist  by  telling  Winston  he  had  taken  the 
latter's  advice  and  packed  it  into  his  suitcase.  If 
Raschdan  were  really  trying  to  get  hold  of  it — 
well,  the  sheik  might  search  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
and  not  find  it. 

He  was  free !  A  great  load  rolled  from  his  heart. 
His  problem  was  solved. 

Snapping  the  bag  to  his  wrist,  he  walked  gayly 
out  of  the  tent  and  over  to  where  the  tea-table  had 
been  set.  Life  all  at  once  seemed  gorgeously  well 
worth  the  living. 

Winston  already  was  at  the  table,  eyeing  raven- 
ously the  piles  of  cakes  and  of  bread-and-butter. 
Presently,  Fay  joined  them.  She  had  changed  into 
a  fluffy  pink  tea-gown  and  had  piled  her  corn-col- 
ored hair  high  on  her  dainty  little  head.  Her  face 
showed  no  sign  of  the  day's  long  hot  ride. 

As  her  eyes  met  Dirck' s  she  smiled,  again;  in  evi- 
dent joy  that  the  glum  devil  had  departed  from  him. 

"You  are  just  in  time,"  he  hailed  her.     "In  an- 
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other  second  your  father  and  I  would  have  fallen 
on  all  the  food  in  sight.  There'd  have  been  noth- 
ing left  for  you." 

He  placed  a  camp  chair  for  her,  beside  the  tea 
tray,  and  went  on: 

"Seven  hours  in  the  saddle  have  left  me  so  starved 
that  tea  will  be  just  a  stop-gap.  After  it's  over 
I'm  going  to  walk  off  its  effects,  up  yonder  among 
the  rocks.  Then  I'm  coming  back  to  eat  all  the 
dinner  there  is.  Not  that  I'm  really  greedy.  I'd 
be  content  just  now  with  a  very  few  pounds  of 
rare  steak,  sprinkled  with  chops." 

"Steak!"  brooded  Harvey  Winston,  between 
mouthfuls  of  toast.  "I've  lived  in  Europe  for  six- 
teen years.  Some  day  I  am  going  back  to  America ; 
just  for  one  wild  debauch.  Do  you  know  what 
that  debauch  is  going  to  be?  A  five-pound  porter- 
house steak,  blood  rare;  washed  down  with  a  five- 
gallon  pailful  of  ice  water.  Real  steak,  mind  you, 
and  real  ice  water.  The  kind  that  don't  grow  any- 
where outside  the  United  States.  Then  I'll  fold 
my  hands  and  feel  my  ambition  is  sated." 

c  'The  roast  beef  of  old  England — '  "  quoted 
Fay. 

"Is  shipped  there  from  Chicago,"  supplemented 
Dirck,  as  he  rose  from  the  table.  4Tm  off  for  that 
appetite-breeding  climb  I  told  you  about.    If  you 

hear  anybody  Singing  Very  Sweetly  indeed,  up  among 
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the  rocks,  you'll  know  it's  me.  Or  I,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

"The  case  is  nominative,"  said  Fay.  "Therefore 
the  I's  have  it.  If  I  hadn't  put  on  this  futile  rag 
of  a  tea-gown  I'd  climb  with  you.  Remember, 
dinner  is  at  seven." 

For  once  in  his  life,  Dirck  rejoiced  that  she  was 
not  to  be  with  him.  Let  him  choose  a  fit  cache  for 
the  bag — and  one  day  he  might  earn  the  right  to 
tell  her  the  whole  story;  after  years  of  clean  hard 
work  should  have  blurred  the  edge  of  his  worthless- 
ness. 

Across  the  glade  he  swung  his  way,  walking  rap- 
idly and  humming  under  his  breath.  Then  came 
the  ascent ;  at  first  gentle.  As  he  breasted  the  rocky 
rise  of  the  actual  mountain,  however,  he  ceased  to 
hum.    All  his  breath  was  needed  for  the  climb. 

It  was  stiff  going;  even  though  the  bed  of  some 
long-deflected  brook  made  a  rudimentary  trail  of 
a  sort,  amid  the  boulders  and  outcrops  of  cliff  and 
knoll. 

The  sun  had  set.  The  swift  North  African  night 
was  closing  in.  The  afterglow  had  begun  to  give 
place  to  twilight.  Presently  darkness  would  settle 
down. 

Before  he  had  climbed  three  hundred  yards  Dirck 
realized  he  had  started  too  late.  By  the  ever  dark- 
ening dusk  he  would  not  be  able  to  choose  the  sort 
of  cavern  or  rock-fissure  he  wanted  for  a  cache ;  nor 
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to  make  the  needful  note  of  its  precise  whereabouts. 
He  must  go  up  there  again,  by  clear  daylight,  to  hide 
the  bag. 

Then,  his  busily  working  conscious  mind  took 
sudden  heed  of  what  his  subconscious  mind  had 
registered  some  minutes  earlier.  He  paused  in  his 
climb  and  listened. 

All  about  him,  through  the  deepening  gloom,  he 
fancied  he  could  hear  faint  whispering  voices.  As 
he  halted  he  could  have  sworn  that  soft  bare  feet 
were  following  him ;  pattering  almost  noiselessly  up 
the  brookbed  trail  behind  him  and  beyond  the  nearer 
rocks  at  either  side. 

But  as  he  listened,  the  fancied  sounds  ceased. 
The  man  frowned.  In  his  pocket  was  the  automatic 
pistol  he  had  taken  from  Elbert.  If  any  one  were 
trying  to  stalk  him,  in  quest  of  the  bag,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  make  use  of  the  weapon.  He  drew 
forth  the  pistol  and  slipped  down  the  safety  catch; 
then  curled  his  forefinger  around  the  trigger. 

Thus  he  stood  for  an  instant.  Then  with  a  mut- 
ter of  self  disgust  he  put  the  pistol  back  in  his  pocket. 

'Tm  as  jumpy  and  as  chockful  of  crazy  imagin- 
ings as  a  sick  schoolgirl!"  he  told  himself.  "If  I 
yield  to  this  sort  of  thing,  or  if  I  look  back,  every 
Other  Step,  my  nerves  will  be  goners." 

Deliberately  he  set  his  face  toward  the  climb 

again.  Despite  himself,  he  kept  straining  his  ears 
to  listen  for  the  furtive  sounds  he  imagined  he  had 
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heard.  Almost  at  once  they  began  again;  the  mul- 
tiple whisperings,  too  indistinct  and  low  for  him  to 
catch  their  words ; — the  stealthy  patter  of  bare  feet 
behind  him  and  on  either  side. 

Resolutely  he  refrained  from  wheeling  about. 
He  knew  all  this  must  be  caused  by  his  over-strain 
of  nerves  and  of  imagination.  He  would  not  yield 
to  it.  Stubborn  in  his  determination  he  continued  to 
climb  the  brookbed;  even  though  he  had  no  hope  of 
finding  a  fit  hiding  place  in  the  fading  twilight  for 
his  treasure.  He  made  up  his  mind  he  would  forge 
ahead  until  the  imaginary  noises  should  cease. 

But  they  did  not  cease.  They  increased.  The 
pad-pad-pad  of  stealthy  bare  feet  among  the  rocks 
was  momentarily  more  distinct.  A  pebble  or  two 
in  the  brookbed  behind  him  rattled  downhill  under 
some  softly  following  tread.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it. 

It  was  all  ghostly  and  incredible.  The  man  was 
certain  no  human  feet  could  follow  so  surely,  so 
steadily,  in  the  growing  dusk.  A  twinge  of  appre- 
hension, for  the  supernatural,  passed  through  him. 

Dirck  gripped  his  pistol  anew;  feeling  he  could 
resist  no  longer  the  fierce  urge  to  spin  about  and 
face  his  ghostly  pursuers.  Then,  close  at  his  heels 
a  pebble  rattled  noisily. 

At  the  same  time,  a  childlike  hand  grasped  the 
loose  cloth  of  his  riding  breeches,  just  above  the  left 
knee,  and  tugged  appeal ingly  at  it. 
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So  might  a  hurrying  child  catch  hold  of  the  dress 
of  the  parent  it  overtakes. 

Dirck  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  a  cold  sweat 
drenching  him. 

By  sheer  force  of  will  he  turned  his  head  and 
looked  down.  No,  it  was  not  his  imagination. 
There,  clutching  softly  a  fold  of  his  breeches,  was 
a  strange  brownish  little  figure,  perhaps  as  tall  as  a 
three-year-old  child. 

Unbidden  there  flashed  through  Lanier's  mem- 
ory the  time  he  had  been  taken  as  a  child  to  see  Jef- 
ferson in  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  recalled  the  brown- 
ish and  half-shapeless  little  gnomes  that  surrounded 
Rip,  so  silently,  at  dusk;  on  the  rocky  Catskill 
mountainside. 

In  front  of  him,  now,  a  second  gnome  appeared 
in  the  path;  slipping  shadow-like  into  view,  in  the 
elusive  gloom.  A  third  peered  at  him  from  over  a 
clump  of  thorn.  A  fourth  was  sitting  crosslegged  on 
a  rock,  eyeing  him  with  head  on  one  side. 

Aghast,  breathless,  Dirck  stared  about  him  at  the 
impossible  Little  People  of  the  mountain  who  had 
crept  upon  him  in  the  dusk  and  who  so  silently  were 
hemming  him  in. 
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FOR  perhaps  a  half-minute,  Dirck  Lanier  stood 
there,  mouth  gaping,  eyes  a-bulge;  glaring  in- 
credulously at  his  strange  companions.  His  gaze 
focused  through  the  gathering  blackness  upon  the 
nearest  of  the  gnomes; — the  one  that  had  crept  up 
behind  him  and  caught  hold  of  his  trouser-leg. 

By  straining  his  eyes  he  could  almost  make  out 
the  blurred  contour  of  the  creature's  head.  It  was 
like  no  other  he  had  seen. 

Up  over  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  across  the 
gorge,  the  full  moon  butted  its  way;  sending  a  shaft 
of  radiance  athwart  the  dark. 

Then  Dirck  saw  what  was  looking  up  at  him  so 
curiously.  It  was  no  elf  or  gnome  or  supernatural 
being.  The  shaggy  doglike  head  with  its  slant  brow 
and  beady  eyes  and  egregious  jaw  could  belong  to 
only  one  race. 

"Monkeys !"  babbled  Dirck,  in  a  gush  of  relief. 
"Lord,  what  a  fool  I  am !" 

Now  it  all  came  back  to  him — the  chat  he  had 
heard  between  two  tourists  at  the  St.  George,  the 
week  he  had  landed  in  Algiers.  The  two  had  been 
down  to  the  ChirTa  gorge  and  had  come  back  full 
of  talk  about  the  tribes  of  Barbary  apes  whose  abode 
233 
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is  among  the  caves  and  fastnesses  of  the  mountain- 
summits; — apes  long  inured  to  sight  of  man  and  so 
often  fed  by  picnickers  and  campers  that  the  less 
timid  of  them  have  grown  to  associate  white  folk 
with  delightful  food  and  to  follow  tourists  greed- 
ily, begging  for  titbits. 

With  a  grin  of  derision  for  his  own  scare,  Dirck 
stooped  down  and  patted  the  soft  head-fur  of  the 
ape  that  had  clutched  his  leg.  Instantly,  the  animal 
drew  back  with  a  threatening  snarl; — a  snarl  that 
was  taken  up  by  his  companions. 

For  though  these  Chirfa  apes  will  come  close  to 
man  and  even  take  food  from  his  hand  or  seize  his 
garments  to  attract  his  attention,  they  will  suffer 
no  human  touch.  Should  an  unwary  tourist  persist 
in  his  efforts  to  pat  them,  their  huge  jaws  can  wreak 
frightful  damage. 

Dirck  ceased  his  efforts  to  stroke  the  yanked-back 
head. 

"I'm  sorry,  boys,"  he  said,  soothingly,  as  if  ad- 
dressing human  children.  "But  I  haven't  got  a 
thing  to  eat,  with  me.  It's  tough  luck  for  you. 
Maybe  if  you  will  drop  down  to  camp,  I  can  scare 
up  some  grub  for  you*    Shall  we  be  going?" 

At  his  pleasant  and  unafraid  voice,  the  apes 
( i  ased  to  snarl  and  gibber.  Dirck  began  to  descend 
the  brookbed,  walking  cautiously  in  the  elusive 
moonlight. 

He  continued  to  talk  with  soothing  friendliness 
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to  the  apes.  They  did  not  bar  his  way;  but  they 
accompanied  him  down  the  steep  slope,  now  and 
again  tugging  gently  at  his  trousers  or  at  the  skirt 
of  his  coat,  by  way  of  reminder  that  food  would  be 
acceptable. 

Presently  a  turn  in  the  trail  brought  the  camp 
into  view,  just  beneath  him;  its  fires  and  candles 
twinkling  hospitably.  Dirck  moved  faster;  his 
monkey  escorts  keeping  pace  with  him,  by  no  effort 
at  all. 

Thus  they  came  at  least  within  the  radius  of  fire- 
light. There,  Raschdan  and  one  of  the  caravan 
servants  caught  sight  of  Dirck's  strange  companions. 

Both  men  shouted  angrily  to  the  apes  to  be  gone. 
Raschdan  snatched  up  blazing  fragments  of  wood 
from  the  campfire.  He  ran  at  the  intruders ;  waving 
and  throwing  the  firebrands. 

Raucously  the  apes  yelled  back  at  the  yelling 
sheik;  gibbering  and  mouthing  and  snarling  fero- 
ciously at  him.  But  they  gave  ground  before  the 
flung  particles  of  fire. 

"I  have  had  all  my  men  on  the  lookout  for  them," 
Raschdan  explained  to  Dirck,  in  his  atrocious  and 
halting  French.  'They  and  the  rest  of  the  monkey- 
folk  up  there  would  raid  our  camp  in  no  time,  if  we 
let  them.  They  would  clean  out  our  larder  and 
steal  anything  that  was  light  enough  for  them  to 
carry  off.     Please  to  drive  them  away  if  you  see 
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them  come  near  again,  M'sieu'.  They  are  the  pest 
of  this  gorge." 

Tired  as  Dirck  was,  when  the  party  broke  up 
for  the  night,  he  had  trouble  in  getting  to  sleep. 
Reaction  from  the  worry  of  the  past  months  and 
the  certain  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  bag  on 
the  morrow,  set  his  overwrought  nerves  to  tingling. 

Besides,  whenever  he  turned  over  in  his  cot,  the 
chain  of  the  black  bag  jerked  his  wrist  and  brought 
him  wide  awake  once  more.  Somewhat  after  mid- 
night, he  unfastened  the  chain,  and  thrust  the  bag 
under  his  pillow. 

But  even  there  it  harassed  him.  It  is  not  easy 
to  sleep  with  a  hard  lump  sticking  up  under  one's 
thin  camp  pillow.  After  another  half  hour  or  so, 
Dirck  moved  the  wretched  thing  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  under  the  covers,  where  his  foot  could 
touch  it. 

Then,  comfortable  for  the  first  time  that  night, 
he  tried  to  doze.  But  before  he  could  fall  asleep  a 
low  sound  roused  him.  The  sound  was  that  of  bare 
feet,  but  not  the  patteringly  stealthy  feet  of  the 
apes.  This  was  most  unmistakably  a  human  tr<  ad ; 
craftily  cautious  and  light.  In  the  silence  of  the 
mountain  night  it  was  wholly  audible  to  the  wake- 
ful listener,  but  too  soft  to  awaken  a  sleep  r. 

The  steps  were  close  to  Dirck's  tent;  and  they 
were  drawing  closer.  Lanier  heard  them  pan  <  nt 
the  end   of  his  tent   where   the  baggage   was   piled. 
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He  could  feel  the  very  slight  jar  of  the  canvas  as 
a  hand  was  thrust  beneath  it  to  grope  among  the 
little  heap  of  luggage. 

Then  the  thief  was  in  motion  again,  crawling 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  tent,  toward  the  head 
of  the  bed.  Evidently  the  man  knew  well  the  plac- 
ing of  the  tent's  furniture.  Failing  to  find  what  he 
sought  among  the  luggage,  he  was  preparing  now 
to  seek  for  it  beneath  Dirck's  pillow ;  the  traditional 
place  in  a  bedroom  where  valuables  are  hidden. 

Dirck  felt  the  canvas  ripple  again  as  the  hand 
was  slipped  under  it.  Then  he  was  aware  of  fingers 
that  fumbled  softly  beneath  his  pillow. 

With  a  twist  of  his  own  supple  body,  Dirck  flung 
out  both  hands  in  the  darkness.  His  fingers  closed 
tight  upon  a  hand  that  was  drawing  hastily  from 
under  the  pillow. 

It  was  no  ape-paw  he  gripped;  but  a  very  evi- 
dently human  wrist.  With  all  his  angry  strength 
Dirck  seiezd  it  and  hauled  it  toward  him. 

But,  strong  as  he  was,  the  hand  slipped  eel-like 
through  his  clasp;  leaving  Dirck's  palms  greasy  and 
wet. 

The  hand  had  been  covered  with  oil — an  old  trick 
with  Oriental  thieves,  who  often  grease  their  entire 
naked  bodies — against  such  a  contingent  as  this. 

Hang  on  as  he  might,  Dirck's  fingers  could  gain 
no  purchase  on  the  slippery  thing.    It  was  wrenched 
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free.  The  canvas  shook.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
light  running  feet. 

In  less  than  a  second  Dirck  was  out  of  bed.  Paus- 
ing only  to  grab  up  the  bag  and  his  pistol  he  dashed 
out  of  the  tent. 

The  moon  flooded  the  whole  glade.  Around  the 
dying  camphre  snoozed  the  muleteers.  From  Har- 
vey Winston's  tent  came  the  sound  of  full-throated 
snoring.  The  camp  watchman  was  pacing  along,  a 
hundred  feet  away,  on  his  return  from  circling  the 
grounds. 

Except  for  this  there  was  no  sign  of  life.  The 
thief  had  made  good  use  of  the  few  seconds'  grace. 
He  had  vanished.  Whether  he  had  dived  into  a 
vacant  tent  or  had  crouched  in  some  dense  shadow, 
Dirck  could  not  guess.    But  he  was  gone. 

No  use  rousing  the  camp  for  him.  He  was  a 
native.  That  meant  the  other  natives  would  pro- 
tect him  from  the  "infidel."  His  secret  was  safe 
among  his  own  co-religionists. 

Dirck  went  back  into  his  tent,  lighting  a  candle 
and  going  to  the  washstand  to  rinse  the  grease  from 
his  hands.  There  he  made  a  discovery  which  con- 
soled him  somewhat  for  his  failure  to  catch  the 
thief. 

Under  the  nails  of  his  right  hand  was  much  skin 
and  a  little  blood.  As  the  thief  had  pulled  free, 
Dirck's  nails  had  scored  deep  grooves  in  his  hand- 
baek.    Such  a  set  of  scratches  do  not  heal  m  a  [light. 
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In  the  morning  the  robber  would  be  easy  to  identify 
by  those  telltale  gouges  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Locking  the  bag  once  more  to  his  wrist,  Dirck 
blew  out  the  light  and  lay  down.  Gone  was  his 
exhilaration.  In  its  place  was  his  former  unhappy 
wariness. 

Here  in  camp  was  some  one  who  knew  the  con- 
tents of  the  bag  and  who  was  determined  to  steal 
it.  Raschdan,  of  course.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  that.  The  bag  must  be  hidden  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  daybreak;  and  at  a  time  when  the  sheik 
would  not  be  spying  on  him. 

He  must  be  tenfold  more  careful  in  choosing  a 
hiding  place  than  he  had  expected  to  be.  Best  set 
forth  at  earliest  gray  dawn. 

So  planning,  Lanier  sank  at  last  to  sleep.  He 
woke  to  hear  the  morning  bustle  of  the  camp  and  to 
see  the  sun  streaming  down  on  his  tent  roof.  The 
long  vigil  and  excitement  of  the  night  before  had 
been  followed  by  over-sleeping. 

Far  too  late  now  to  go  to  the  mountainside  before 
the  rest  should  be  awake  and  hide  the  accursed 
bag.  He  must  wait  until  after  breakfast ;  then  take 
his  chance  at  stealing  away  unnoticed. 

He  dressed  in  record  time;  then  chained  the  bag 
to  his  wrist  and  went  across  to  the  breakfast  tent. 
He  dared  not  leave  the  jewelry  in  his  tent,  un- 
guarded, for  even  so  brief  a  time. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  thief  of  the 
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preceding  night  had  known  well  what  he  was  trying 
to  steal,  and  that  he  was  no  casual  native  villager 
roaming  the  camp  in  search  of  stray  loot.  This  man 
had  sought  for  one  thing  alone,  leaving  the  luggage 
unstolen.  That  meant  he  knew  what  was  in  the 
bag.  He  would  not  have  been  likely  to  risk  prison 
or  a  bullet  for  the  sake  of  pilfering  express  checks 
and  a  passport,  both  useless  to  him. 

The  others  were  at  the  table;  Harvey  Winston 
having  progressed  far  enough  in  his  breakfast  to 
emerge  from  the  Homicidal  Bear  phase  into  some- 
thing approaching  his  wonted  jollity. 

As  Dirck  was  about  to  seat  himself  he  saw  through 
the  tent  flap  Sheik  Sidi-ibn-Raschdan  approaching 
from  the  road ;  accompanied  by  an  Algerine  caravan 
servant  who  had  just  disembarked  from  a  rickety 
motor  runabout  and  who  carried  a  small  sack  of 
mail. 

Dirck  recalled  that  Winston  had  made  arrange- 
ment for  the  thrice-a-week  mail,  (due  in  Algiers  the 
previous  noon)  to  be  brought  thus  to  camp.  But 
he  paid  scant  heed  to  the  arrival.  Not  only  did  he 
himself  expect  no  mail,  but  his  glance  had  riveted 
itself  on  Raschdan's  handback. 

The  sheik's  hand  was  neatly  bandaged  in  white 
gauze,  a  pad  of  some  other  white  cloth  being  fast- 
ened behind  the  finger  joints.  Thus  is  a  hand  bound 
lip  whose  fingers  are  intact  but  whose  bad  IS  in- 
jured. 
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Without  stopping  to  think,  Dirck  cut  short  his 
own  morning  greetings  to  his  host  and  hostess ;  then 
left  the  tent  and  hurried  across  the  enclosure  to 
meet  the  approaching  Raschdan.  He  knew  now  who 
the  midnight  thief  had  been;  and  he  proposed  to 
prove  past  question  the  sheik's  guilt.  His  nail-marks 
must  indeed  have  been  deep,  to  have  made  necessary 
so  elaborate  a  bandage. 

As  Lanier  approached,  Raschdan  lifted  his  right 
hand  ceremoniously  to  brow  and  to  breast,  in  the 
customary  Bedouin  salutation.  Dirck' s  reply  to  the 
salute  was  to  seize  Raschdan's  wrist  and  with  one 
swift  jerk  to  tear  away  the  bandage  from  his  hand. 

Raschdan,  in  haughty  displeasure,  whipped  the 
bared  hand  behind  his  back;  but  not  before  Dirck 
could  see  that  it  bore  not  so  much  as  the  tiniest 
graze.  The  handback  was  free  from  any  finger- 
nail scratches  or  other  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

"I  thank  the  gracious  Howaji"  said  Raschdan, 
icily,  in  his  stammeringly  atrocious  French,  "I  thank 
him  for  his  gentle  solicitude  for  my  possible  wound. 
But  in  my  own  barbarian  country,  we  do  not  show 
our  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  another  by  ripping 
away  his  bandages,  like  a  scratching  cat.  We  bar- 
barians have  much  to  learn  from  our  conquerors." 

Dirck  did  not  hear  half  the  dignified  rebuke.  His 
glance  had  fallen  on  the  muleteer  who  was  bearing 
the  mail-sack.  This  man's  right  hand  was  tied  up 
in  an  indescribably  dirty  rag. 
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Lanier  turned  in  a  daze  and  made  his  way  back 
toward  the  breakfast  tent.  As  he  passed  the  camp- 
fire  he  noted  three  servants  were  at  work  there.  The 
right  hand  of  each  was  swathed  in  a  cloth  of  no 
cleanliness  at  all.  Dirck  re-entered  the  tent  and  sat 
down  dumbly  at  the  table.  The  dining  tent  steward 
passed  him  a  dish  of  fruit.  The  man's  hand  was 
neatly  bound  with  gauze  and  adhesive  tape,  in  such 
way  as  to  leave  the  fingers  free. 

Fay's  dark  eyes  were  on  Dirck's  puzzled  face;  as 
he  strove  to  eat.  He  knew  that,  but  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  meet  her  level  gaze.  His  mind  was  a 
blank.  He  had  scored  with  his  nails  the  back  of  a 
thief's  hand,  last  night.  And  presumably  every 
other  native  in  camp  was  shielding  the  culprit  by 
duplicating  the  latter's  bandage. 

One  thing  alone  was  certain :  Raschdan  had  not 
been  the  thief.  His  handback  was  unscratched. 
This  upset  Dirck's  every  theory;  redoubling  the  mys- 
tery and  adding  another  unknown  element  to  the 
equation. 

Meantime,  Raschdan  had  taken  the  niail-xick 
from  the  runabout  driver  and  brought  it  into  the 
tent,  laying  it  ceremoniously  on  the  breakfast  table 
beside  Harvey  Winston.  The  sheik  handled  the 
pouch  with  all  the  semi-superstitious  reverence  a 
Near  Easterner  accords  to  postal  matter.     Then. 

bowing,   he   withdrew   to   the   tent  door;   where   he 
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stood  with  folded  arms;  presumably  waiting  for 
the  day's  orders. 

Ignoring  him,  Winston  opened  the  sack  and  slid 
its  double  handful  of  contents  out  on  the  table. 
Dirck  ate  on — or  tried  to — wholly  uninterested  in 
the  distribution  of  the  letters.  Naturally,  he  had 
received  no  word  from  anywhere  by  post,  since  his 
assumption  of  Verrill's  name.  Presumably  How- 
ard's family  and  friends  had  not  chanced  upon  the 
obscure  line  of  announcement  which  had  caught 
Elbert's  attention,  in  the  Paris  Herald,  telling  that 
"Howard  Verrill"  was  registered  at  the  St.  George 
in  Algiers.  None  of  them  had  had  Elbert's  stark 
reason  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  name.  No  one 
had  written  to  Dirck  there. 

For  several  minutes,  Winston  and  Fay  read  their 
letters,  in  silence.  Then  Harvey  startled  the  rumi- 
nating Dirck  by  exclaiming  loudly : 

"Hello !  Here's  first-rate  news  for  you,  Howie ! 
At  least,  it  is  if  you'll  forgive  an  old  codger  for  in- 
terfering with  your  family  spat." 

Dirck  looked  up,  unimpressed  by  the  jovial  words. 
Winston  was  holding  an  open  letter  between  his 
pudgy  fingers  and  was  smiling  roguishly  at  Lanier. 

"The  day  you  came  to  us  at  Es  Semme,"  went  on 
Harvey,  "I  figured  you  were  silly,  to  carry  on  a 
quarrel  with  such  a  white  man  as  your  dad.  I 
elected  myself  to  the  Dove  of  Peace  job.  So  I 
cabled  him  you  were  safe  and  well  and  that  you 
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were  our  guest.  I  asked  him  to  run  over  and  join 
us  and  make  a  cozy  family  party  of  it." 

"Huh*?"  growled  Dirck,  the  unlovely  mono- 
syllable ejected  from  him  as  by  a  kick  in  the  stomach. 

"And  now,"  exulted  Winston,  "What  do  you 
suppose?  Verrill  had  gone  over  to  Paris  before  I 
cabled.  My  wire  was  relayed  to  him  there.  He 
says  he's  taking  me  up  on  the  invitation  and  that 
he's  starting  as  soon  as  possible  for  Algiers.  He 
says  he  ought  to  get  here  a  day  or  so  after  this  letter 
reaches  me.  Isn't  that  great?  He  doesn't  say  a 
word  about  any  squabble  with  you,  either.  Only 
says  he  was  badly  disappointed  not  to  find  you  wait- 
ing for  him  in  Paris  as  you'd  promised  to." 

"Yes?"  blithered  Dirck,  vapidly.  "Yes?  Yes, 
indeed.    Yes?    Why,  yes!" 

Winston  was  buried  once  more  in  his  letter. 
Dirck  looked  bemusedly  across  at  Fay.  Her  own 
letters  lay  unnoticed  on  the  table.  Her  great  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his;  with  the  cryptic  expression  he 
had  so  often  surprised  in  them.  Dirck  essayed  to 
speak.  His  throat  was  sanded  and  his  tongue  re- 
fused its  office.  He  could  only  stare  miserably  at 
Fay.  Winston  lifted  his  face  out  of  the  letter,  and 
addressed  him  again. 

"Say,  Howard!"  he  demanded.  "Ever  happen 
to  meet  Blundell  Lanier,  in  New  York?  But  of 
course  you  have.      He  and   your  dad   and    T    were 
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chums.  You  must  know  him  well.  More  good 
news !" 

This  time  Dirck  could  not  even  achieve  his  for- 
mer discordant  grunt  of  inquiry.  He  sat  still,  his 
fingers  gripping  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"Good  old  Blundell !"  Winston  prattled  on.  "He 
and  I  used  to  see  a  lot  of  each  other.  A  great  little 
man,  in  many  ways;  and  the  j oiliest  company  in  the 
world.  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  left  New  York, 
sixteen  years  ago.  Twice  when  he  was  in  Europe 
he  and  I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  each  other;  but 
we  didn't  manage  to.  I  wrote  him  a  note  of  sym- 
pathy, of  course,  a  while  back,  when  I  read  in  the 
Paris  Herald  about  his  nephew,  young  Dirck  Lanier, 
being  killed  in  that  horrible  airship  smashup.  I 
remember  Dirck  as  a  youngster.     Poor  chap!" 

He  sighed  in  decorous  regret  for  the  youth's  sup- 
posed fate;  then  continued,  briskly,  as  he  glanced 
down  at  the  letter. 

"It  seems  your  dad  ran  across  Blundell  in  Paris. 
He  remembered  the  large  old  times  we  three  used  to 
have,  together,  so  he's  'taken  the  liberty  of  asking 
Blundell'  to  come  out  here  with  him.  'Liberty,'  in- 
deed! It  was  an  inspiration.  It'll  take  sixteen 
years  off  me  to  see  those  two,  again.  Isn't  it  fine, 
little  girl4?"  he  finished,  appealing  to  his  daughter 
from  the  wordless  Dirck. 

"This  isn't  happening!"  Dirck  told  himself,  sol- 
emnly, under  cover  of  Fay's  reply.     "This  isn't 
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really  happening.  It  can't  be.  Presently,  I'll  wake 
up.  Howard's  father — to  prove  who  I'm  not! 
Uncle  Blundell — to  prove  who  I  ami  And  I've 
only  a  day  or  two,  at  most,  to  light  out  for  nowhere, 
after  I  hide  the  bag.  .  .  .  Fay!" 

His  heart  twisted  within  him  at  thought  of  the 
girl  he  was  losing  forever  and  at  knowledge  that 
her  feeling  toward  him — whatever  that  feeling 
might  be — must  turn  so  soon  to  sick  contempt.  He 
raised  his  pain-sick  eyes  to  hers.  Again  she  was 
watching  him;  that  strange  expression  seeming  to 
sear  into  his  very  soul. 

"Hooray!"  boomed  Harvey  Winston,  emerging 
once  more  from  the  depths  of  his  letter.  "Listen, 
you  two  children !  I've  been  thinking.  There  are 
only  three  European  mails  a  week,  in  Algiers,  just 
now.  If  Verrill  and  Lanier  were  to  start  a  day  or 
so  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  they  landed  in  Algiers  by  the  same  boat 
that  brought  the  mail.  That  means  they  probably 
landed  there  yesterday.  Why,  they  must  be  at  Es 
Semme  this  very  minute,  wondering  why  I'm  not 
there  to  welcome  them!" 

He  beamed  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  hearers, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made  a  brilliant  dis- 
covery. Then  he  saw  the  sheik  waiting  impassively 
at  the  tent  door. 

"Say,  Raschdan!"  he  called  in  French.  "Two 
friends  of  mine  landed,  yesterday.     They  are  either 
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at  my  villa  or  at  one  of  the  hotels.  I'm  going  to 
send  them  a  line,  by  you.  I  want  you  to  take  that 
mail-carrier  runabout  out  yonder,  and  streak  to  Al- 
giers as  fast  as  you  can  make  the  old  rattletrap  buzz. 
Find  the  gentlemen  and  bring  them  back  here,  at 
top  speed,  along  with  their  luggage.  I'll  give  you 
a  line  to  my  chauffeur,  too;  telling  him  to  motor 
you  all  three  back  here  in  one  of  my  own  cars.  I 
don't  want  my  friends  to  lose  their  teeth-fillings, 
jolting  all  that  distance  in  the  runabout.  With 
any  luck,  you  can  get  them  out  here  in  time  for 
late  luncheon." 

He  bustled  off  to  his  own  tent  to  scribble  the  two 
notes.  Raschdan  saluted  and  went  to  give  orders 
to  the  dusty  and  tired  driver.  Fay  and  Dirck  were 
left  alone  together  in  the  tent.  Leaning  forward 
impulsively  across  the  table,  the  girl  made  as  though 
to  speak. 

The  man  braced  himself.  But  there  was  no  need. 
Before  Fay's  lips  could  part,  her  father's  summon- 
ing bellow  from  the  next  tent  brought  her  to  her 
feet. 

"Come  here,  a  minute,  daughter!"  bawled  Win- 
ston. "I  can't  find  my  pad  or  any  envelopes;  and 
I  can't  find  my  fountain  pen.  I  can't  find  anything 
at  all,  in  this  mess  of  luggage." 

Reluctantly,  she  left  the  dining  tent.  On  the 
instant,  Dirck  sprang  to  his  feet.  Now,  if  ever,  was 
his  chance  to  hurry  up  the  mountainside  and  find  a 
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safe  place  to  hide  the  bag.  He  would  still  have 
four  or  five  hours,  afterward,  to  make  his  own  slink- 
ing escape,  before  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 

If  only  none  of  the  servants  should  chance  to 
see  him  start  up  the  hillside ;  and  suspect — 


CHAPTER  XV:    THE  LAST  HOPE 

ON  this  last  point  Dirck  received  quick  reassur- 
ance. For  as  he  emerged  from  his  tent  door, 
he  beheld  every  employe  of  the  caravan,  along  with 
a  group  of  villagers  from  the  surrounding  hills; — 
all  standing  fascinated  by  the  roadside. 

A  mountain  faqueer — half-naked,  brown,  emaci- 
ated, unspeakably  ragged  and  filthy,  flowingly 
matted  of  hair  and  beard — had  come  down  from  his 
eyrie  hut  to  earn  a  few  francs  by  giving  his  gruesome 
performance  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors. 

As  Dirck  emerged  from  the  tent,  the  faqueer  was 
finishing  one  phase  of  his  entertainment  by  teasing 
a  dirty  brown  snake  to  drive  its  fangs  into  his  under 
lip.  He  stood  swinging  his  shaggy  head  from  side 
to  side  and  letting  the  snake  sway  back  and  forth 
from  his  lip,  like  a  squirming  pendulum. 

Then,  casting  aside  the  serpent,  he  snatched  up 
a  double  handful  of  straw,  clapped  it  against  his 
mouth  and  breathed  on  it.  The  straw  smoked  and 
then  burst  into  flame. 

Dirck  waited  to  see  no  more.     On  hurrying  feet 
he  made  his  way  to  the  brookbed  which  marked  the 
path  up  the  precipitous  mountain  slope. 
249 
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Glancing  guiltily  back,  once,  to  see  he  was  not 
observed,  he  began  his  breath-taking  climb.  To-day, 
he  scarce  noticed  the  steep  roughness  of  the  ascent. 
His  brain  was  far  too  busy  with  the  unforeseen  shift 
in  his  own  fate. 

He  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  The  sorry 
game  was  up.  All  he  had  longed  for  and  all  he  had 
scarce  dared  to  dream  of — all  was  lost  to  him. 
Blundell  Lanier — and  Howard  VerriU's  father! 
The  long  arm  of  coincidence  seemed  to  have  sprained 
itself  in  bringing  about  this  hideous  combination 
of  tricks. 

Then  he  realized  there  was  no  coincidence  to  it 
at  all.  Howard  had  told  him  his  father  was  going 
to  Paris.  Dirck  knew  that  Blundell  Lanier  had  ex- 
pected to  go  there,  within  the  next  few  months,  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  French  loan.  What 
more  natural  than  that  these  two  friends  and  fellow- 
bankers  should  have  met  there,  in  a  business  way, 
and  should  have  decided  to  continue  their  travels 
together?  What  more  natural  than  that  both 
should  be  old-time  friends  of  Harvey  Winston,  a 
former  New  York  banker? 

The  whole  thing  was  not  only  logical  but  what 
might  readily  have  been  expected.  To  folk  et 
means,  the  two  hemispheres  grow  yearly  closer  to- 
gether. Yearly,  Algeria  is  usurping  more  and  more 
of  the  Riviera's  ancient  monopoly  as  a  winter  re- 
sort.     It   was  Strange   that    Dirck   had   not   chanced 
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to  meet  any  New  York  acquaintances,  during  his 
stay  in  Algiers.  There  was  much  more  coincidence 
to  that,  than  in  Verill  and  Blundell  coming  thither 
to  visit  their  old  comrade  and  business  associate. 

Fay!  For  days  Dirck  had  been  nerving  himself 
to  the  ordeal  of  telling  her  the  whole  rotten  truth 
and  then  letting  her  send  him  away  in  disgrace  if 
she  should  choose  to.  Insensibly  he  had  been  com- 
ing to  the  crowning  stage  of  love;  where  it  seemed 
to  him  better  to  lose  her  than  to  try  to  win  her  by 
deceit.  And  now — he  could  not  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  by  confessing  to  her;  when  exposure 
must  come,  in  any  event,  within  another  handful  of 
hours. 

He  looked  about  him.  His  trained  strength  had 
carried  him  far  up  the  precipitous  mountainside. 
He  stood  on  a  little  patch  of  bowlder-strewn  table 
land,  from  which  the  rocks  piled  high  above  him  in 
clifflike  formation.  The  brookbed  had  vanished. 
So  far  as  he  could  see  he  could  make  no  further 
progress  except  by  swarming  up  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
And  a  single  trial  showed  him  the  impossibility  of 
this. 

To  either  side  there  were  crannies  and  little 
caves,  which  he  could  reach  by  a  bit  of  stiff  and 
perilous  climbing.  In  any  one  of  them  he  could 
hide  the  black  bag.  There  was  no  real  need  to  go 
higher  up  the  towering  hill  slope.  Here  was  as 
good  a  place  as  any  for  his  purpose.    He  moved  to 
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the  far  side  of  a  six-foot  boulder  which  would  hide 
him  from  view  of  the  camp  in  the  gorge  far  below. 
There,  sitting  down  on  a  stone  to  recover  his  breath, 
he  began  to  study  the  fissures  and  small  caves  above 
and  around  him,  in  search  of  the  most  suitable  cache 
for  the  bag. 

For  some  minutes  he  sat  there.  At  last  he  decided 
on  the  hiding  place  he  wanted.  It  was  a  hole  that 
opened,  flush  with  the  cliffside,  some  twelve  feet 
above  and  in  front  of  him. 

By  piling  rocks  beneath  it  he  could  climb  high 
enough  to  thrust  the  bag  deep  into  the  opening;  and 
then  could  shove  small  stones  and  brush  in  front 
of  the  satchel,  to  guard  it  from  the  weather  and  from 
observation.  Then  he  could  remove  the  stones  he 
had  heaped  up  for  a  foothold  and  he  could  jot  down 
one  or  two  notes  as  to  the  precise  location  of  the 
cache. 

He  drew  his  feet  under  him,  to  rise.  A  slight 
breathing  sound  behind  him  made  him  turn.  On 
top  of  the  six-foot  boulder  which  hid  him  from  the 
camp,  a  yellow-brown  tailless  Barbary  ape  was 
perched;  peering  down  at  the  man  in  grave  curi- 
osity. Two  more  apes  were  peering  from  around 
lesser  rocks.  A  fourth  ape  was  standing  on  all 
fours  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  thirty  feet  above 
his  head. 

As  before,  inquisitiveness  and  the  hope  of  food 
had  attracted  the  simian  inhabitants  of  the  moiin- 
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tain  to  this  human  who  was  wandering  among  their 
domains. 

Direk's  first  mild  amusement  at  seeing  them 
changed  to  annoyance.  He  could  hoodwink  the 
folk  of  the  camp  and  the  whole  world  of  humans, 
as  to  the  hiding  place  of  the  black  bag.  But  how 
about  these  creatures,  who  could  climb  the  sheer 
face  of  the  cliff  and  who  were  insatiably  curious  as 
to  any  new  thing  presented  to  their  view? 

Would  not  the  man-smell  attract  them  to  the 
cache  when  the  bag  was  hidden  there?  Indeed, 
could  they  not  see  him  hiding  it?  Would  not  their 
rank  simian  inquisitiveness  lead  them  to  scratch 
aside  the  rubble  in  the  front  of  the  cache  and  yank 
out  the  concealed  bag?  It  would  be  a  jolly  play- 
thing for  them. 

All  at  once  his  plan  lost  its  element  of  safety. 
The  man  got  to  his  feet  and  stepped  forward,  pon- 
dering. The  doglike  faces  of  the  apes  turned  eagerly 
in  unison  to  see  what  he  would  do  next. 

Then  the  ape  atop  the  boulder  behind  him  whirled 
about  and  stared  down  the  hillside  in  sudden  in- 
terest. The  others'  beady  eyes  followed  in  the  new 
direction.  A  handful  of  pebbles  rattled  down  the 
brookbed,  from  under  a  climbing  foot. 

Dirck  strode  around  the  boulder-side  to  confront 
this  newest  intruder  on  his  unhappy  privacy.  He 
was  in  excellent  mood  to  meet  his  cousin  Elbert 
or  Imbarak  or  Raschdan  or  a  dozen  other  enemies. 
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As  he  went,  his  fingers  closed  about  the  automatic 
pistol. 

But  at  once  his  hand  dropped  away  from  the 
weapon.  For  the  newcomer  was  Fay  Winston.  She 
had  followed  him  from  the  camp.  Seeing  the  apes 
staring  down  upon  the  invisible  Dirck,  she  had 
guessed  his  whereabouts. 

Man  and  maid  faced  each  other,  there  on  the 
handkerchief-sized  slab  of  rock-strewn  table-land; 
between  earth  and  sky;  the  uncouth  dust-colored 
apes  blinking  silently  at  them  from  every  side. 

It  was  Fay  who  broke  the  embarrassed  silence. 
Looking  up  into  Dirck's  miserable  eyes  she  said 
simply : 

"You  are  unhappy.  I  can  help  you  if  you  will 
let  me." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  stood  staring  miserably 
down  at  her;  battling  with  an  almost  irresistible 
longing  to  kneel  at  her  little  feet  and  seize  her  skirt 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  grasp  his  mother's  when  he 
was  a  frightened  child;  and  tell  her  all  his  troubles 
and  that  he  loved  her. 

Perhaps  she  read  a  tithe  of  his  unutterable  } earn- 
ing. For  she  took  no  offense  at  his  dumbness.  Pres- 
ently she  went  on : 

"Of  course,  I  know,  in  a  way,  why  you  are  so  un- 
happy. It  is  only  the  details  J  can't  till  in.  I  have 
been  hoping — oh  you  can't  know  how  V\  C  hoped  fof 
it! — that  you'd  tell  me  the   whole   thing  of  your 
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own  accord.    Sometimes  it  has  seemed  as  if  you  were 
going  to.    But  you  never  did.    And  now — " 

"And  now,"  he  said,  dully,  "it's  too  late.  All  my 
life,  it  has  always  been  too  late.  What  use  would  it 
be  to  tell  you  now?  If  you  know  anything  about 
it,  you  know  it's  too  late." 

"Too  late?"  she  echoed,  with  a  flash  of  impa- 
tience. "I  think  nearly  everything  that  ever  went 
wrong  was  because  people  thought  it  was  'too  late* 
to  set  it  right.  Don't  you  know  it's  never  'too 
late'?" 

He  made  no  answer.  She  continued,  with  abrupt 
change  of  theme : 

"Daddy  sent  me  to  America,  to  a  finishing  school. 
I  was  there  for  two  years.  I  didn't  come  back  to 
Paris  till  three  years  ago." 

Vaguely  he  wondered  at  her  for  turning  from 
the  stress  of  the  moment,  to  such  a  banal  triviality. 
She  went  on: 

"I  was  in  the  same  class  with  Marcia  Verrill — 
Howard's  sister,  who  died  last  year.  Howard  used 
to  run  out  to  see  her,  every  few  weeks.  He  told 
me  once  she  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  he 
cared  for." 

'He  told  you4?"  stammered  Dirck. 

"Howard  Verrill  told  me,"  she  explained.  "I 
saw  quite  a  little  of  him,  at  one  time.  Twice,  for 
instance,  he  took  Marcia  and  myself  to  the  Ladies' 
Days,  at  the  Titan  Club.     It  was  great  fun.    The 
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first  time,  he  pointed  you  out  to  me.  The  second 
time  I  recognized  you,  myself.  You  didn't  waste  a 
look  on  us  raw  schoolgirls,  in  a  corner  of  the  crowded 
rooms.  But  I  watched  you,  both  times.  You  see, 
Marcia  had  told  me  you  and  Howard  were  friends 
and  that  you  both  were  in  disgrace  with  your  fami- 
lies, because  you  didn't  want  to  go  into  your  fathers' 
businesses  and  because  you  were  idling  away  your 
time.  I  had  been  taught  to  think  that  sort  of  thing 
was  a  mortal  sin.  So  I  stared  at  you  as  I  might  have 
stared  at  some  arch-criminal.  You  haven't  changed 
at  all — in  looks,"  she  finished  her  half-shy  recital. 

Dirck  was  eyeing  her,  in  stupid  unbelief.  He  ex- 
claimed foolishly: 

'Then — then  you  knew  me  all  the  time?  You 
knew—?" 

"I  recognized  you  the  moment  I  looked  up  into 
that  pine  tree,  when  you  were  catching  Fathma  and 
fighting  off  the  eagle.  You  hadn't  changed,  in  looks. 
I  told  you  that.  I  knew  who  you  were.  I  knew 
you  were  a  friend  of  Howard  VerrilPs,  too,  and  that 
you  were  a  nephew  of  Daddy's  chum,  Blundell 
Lanier,  and  a  son  of  his  old  friend,  John  Lanier. 
I  couldn't  have  you  taken  to  a  hospital.  So  I  had 
you  brought  home." 

"Daddy  didn't  come  in,  till  you  were  getting 
your  senses  back.    T  was  ju^t  going  to  tell  him  who 

\ou  were,  when  you  told  the  doctor  \  oil  weir  How- 
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ard  Verrill.  To  save  my  life  I  couldn't  imagine 
why  you  said  such  a  thing.  As  soon  as  we  went  out 
of  the  room,  I  told  Daddy  all  about  it.  He  laughed 
at  me,  and  said  I  was  mistaken ;  because  he  had  read, 
in  the  Herald,  about  Dirck  Lanier's  death.  But  I 
knew  it  was  so.  I  got  Daddy  to  cable  to  Blundell 
Lanier." 

"What!" 

"We  didn't  do  it  to  spy  on  you.  Please,  please 
believe  that !  But  you  had  told  us  you  were  How- 
ard Verrill.  You  had  accepted  our  hospitality  un- 
der that  name.  Dirck  Lanier  was  officially  dead. 
And  yet  I  knew  you  were  Dirck  Lanier.  At  first  I 
was  furious  at  you  for  try ing  to  deceive  us  so.  Then 
I  got  to  knowing  you  better.  And  something  told 
me  you  weren't  the  kind  of  man  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing  through  buffoonery  or  for  any  dishonorable 
cause.  And  I  felt  you  must  have  some  tremendous 
reason  for  your  masquerade.  I  don't  know,  yet, 
what  the  reason  was.  You  don't  have  to  tell  me 
unless  you  want  to.  But,  oh,  I'd  so  love  to  help 
you!     i_» 

"Your  father  cabled  to  Uncle  Blundell?"  mut- 
tered Dirck,  aghast.    "He — " 

'Daddy  got  a  long  cable  in  answer,"  she  returned. 
"The  longest  one  I  ever  read.  Mr.  Lanier  said  the 
French  authorities  had  found  some  letters  in  the 
inside  pocket  of  the  supposed  Dirck  Lanier's  waist- 
coat, after  his  body  was  brought  to  Paris.     The 
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letters  were  addressed  to  Howard  Verrill.  The 
police  made  inquiries.  Then  questioned  a  London 
friend  of  Howard's — one  of  the  letters  had  been 
from  him — who  told  them  about  your  changing 
passports  with  Howard.  It  seems  Howard  had  been 
drinking  too  much,  one  evening  in  England,  and 
babbled  to  this  friend  about  it." 

"He  would!"  muttered  Dirck.  "I  might  have 
known  it.  That's  the  second  man  he  told  the  secret 
to,  when  he  was  drunk." 

She  did  not  catch  the  mumbled  words,  but  con- 
tinued : 

"Howard's  father  was  cabled  to.  Even  yet  the 
authorities  weren't  sure  enough  of  their  ground  to 
make  the  facts  public.  I  suppose  they  didn't  like 
to  confess  to  the  newspapers  the  terrible  mistake 
they  had  made,  either." 

Dirck  was  straining  his  numbed  intelligence  to 
follow  her  account  of  the  affair.  Bit  by  bit  he  was 
recovering  from  his  daze.     She  resumed: 

"Mr.  Lanier  begged  Daddy,  as  a  great  favor,  to 
let  you  go  on  thinking  we  believed  you  were  Howard 
Verrill.  He  said  he  had  'strong  reason'  for  it  and 
that  'it  was  for  your  own  good  and  to  save  you  from 
much  trouble.'  He  said  he  was  starting  at  onee  for 
Algiers,  to  see  you  ;  and  that  he'd  clear  up  everything 
when  he  got  here.  He  was  so  earnest  about  it  and 
he  laid  such  -tress  on  'savin-  yon  from  inueh  trou- 
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ble,'  that  Daddy  agreed  to  do  it;  and  he  told  me 
to." 

"Did  my  loving  uncle  really  say  he  wanted  to 
save  me  from  much  trouble'?"  growled  Dirck.  "Are 
you  sure  he  didn't  say  he  was  bringing  much  trouble 
here  to  me*?  Because  that's  what  he's  doing.  It's 
like  bringing  a  teaspoonful  of  nice  clean  salt  water 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  he  goes  on  the  principle 
that  every  little  bit  helps.  So  he  and  his  'trouble' 
are  due  here,  to-day,  are  they'?  And  Howard's 
father,  thrown  in  for  good  measure?" 

"No,"  denied  Fay,  visibly  hurt  by  his  sneering 
tone.  "That  was  an  improvisation  of  Daddy's.  He 
had  no  right  to  say  so.  He  got  a  letter  from  your 
uncle  saying  he  reached  Algiers  yesterday  and  was 
going  to  motor  out  here  this  morning.  Then  Daddy 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  change  the  news  about, 
just  to  see  what  you'd  do.  That's  why  he  made  up 
that  silly  letter  from  Mr.  Verrill.  It  was  really 
from  your  uncle.  Mr.  Verrill  isn't  here  at  all.  He 
is  on  his  way  home  with  poor  Howard's  body." 

"I  see,"  said  Dirck,  his  voice  rasping  like  a  rusty 
file.  "Only  the  worst  half  of  the  news  was  true; 
and  all  that  part  about  hustling  Raschdan  to  town 
for  my  uncle  was  put  in  to  make  it  funnier.  I'm 
glad  you  told  me.     I've  less  time  than  I  thought." 

"For  what?"  she  asked,  pained  and  puzzled  by 
his  tone.     "Less  time  for  what?" 

'"On  my  soul,"  answered  Dirck,  c;I  don't  know. 
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Everything,  lately,  is  like  a  kaleidoscope.  I  no 
sooner  get  set  to  cope  with  one  bunch  of  combina- 
tions than  the  whole  thing  settles  into  a  new  pattern. 
I  congratulate  you  on  a  father  with  such  a  vivid 
sense  of  humor.  He  makes  a  Gloomy  Gus  out  of 
the  joker  who  pulls  a  chair  from  under  a  cripple 
I—" 

"It  was  abominable  of  him,"  sorrowfully  agreed 
Fay.  "He  called  me  over  to  his  tent  to  tell  me 
about  it.  Up  to  then  I  thought  the  letter  was  gen- 
uine. I  told  him  I'd  take  no  part  in  such  a  cruel 
joke  and  that  I  was  going  to  rind  you  and  tell  you 
all  about  it.    He  said  I  mustn't." 

"You  disobeyed4?" 

"I'm  here,"  she  said,  briefly. 

Long  and  intently  Dirck  gazed  into  the  level  eyes 
upraised  to  his  own.  Then  he  said,  with  a  vexing 
huskiness  in  his  voice : 

"You  risked  your  father's  anger  and  you  spoiled 
Blundell  Lanier's  rattlesnake  plan — just  for  a 
worthless  cur  like  me?" 

"If  you  were  a  'cur'  or  'worthless,'  "  she  made 
quiet  answer,  flushing  and  with  a  sudden  mist  in  her 
clear  eyes,  "I  wouldn't  have  bothered  to  do  it.  I 
did  it  to  help  a  brave  man  and  a  white  man  who  has 
made  a  wrong  turning  somewhere  and  can't  find  his 
w.i\  bark.  If  you  like  it  better,"  her  voice  soften* 
ueerly,  'I  did  it  for  a  frightened  little  child 
crying  in  the  dark;— a  wilful  child  who  hae  run 
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away  and  gotten  lost.  I — I  don't  want  to  force  you 
to  tell  me  anything,  unless  you  want  to.  But — oh, 
I  do  want  to  help  you !" 

"But  why?"  he  asked,  bewildered.  "Why? 
I'm  not—" 

"Because  I  love  you,  Dirck,"  she  told  him.  "You 
must  have  known  that,  before  now.  Just  as  I  know 
you  love  me.    I've  known  it  all  the  time." 

She  said  the  astounding  words  with  no  show  of 
emotion;  but  as  if  she  were  relating  some  self-evi- 
dent fact  and  giving  a  reason  which  must  explain 
everything.  The  level  gaze  did  not  falter.  The 
flush  was  gone  from  her  dainty  face ;  leaving  it  pale 
and  as  earnest  as  a  child's. 

Nor  did  Dirck  take  a  shadow  of  advantage  of 
the  heaven-sent  revelation.  He  stood  where  he  was; 
gazing  somberly  at  her;  his  face  as  hopeless  as  his 
heart. 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  said  it,"  he  answered,  at  last, 
his  voice  dead.  "If  I  hadn't  known  you  cared,  I 
could  have  gone  on  hoping  you  wouldn't  be  hurt  by 
what's  going  to  happen." 

"Whatever  is  going  to  happen,"  she  promised, 
trying  to  smile  her  encouragement  up  at  him,  "is 
going  to  happen  to  both  of  us.  Won't  that  make 
it  ever  so  much  easier?" 

"No,"  he  said,  roughly,  "it  won't.  For  now  I'll 
have  to  know  you're  suffering.  I've  stood  a  lot. 
I'm  due  to  stand  more.     But  that's  the  one  thing 
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I  can't  stand.  I  can't  have  you  suffer,  for  me.  I 
had  enough  without  it." 

He  spoke  almost  accusingly,  as  though  he  were 
blaming  her  for  piling  this  extra  torment  on  him. 
To  his  own  amaze  he  discovered  for  the  first  time  ia 
his  selfish  life  that  bearable  pain  and  shame  wax- 
unbearable,  when  their  burden  must  also  fall  on  the 
naked  heart  of  a  loved  one.  For  the  first  time  he 
was  learning  the  awesome  inner  meaning  of  love. 
He  resented  the  strange  anguish  of  it. 

Then  came  to  him  a  means  of  lightening  the  load 
for  her.    Eagerly  he  availed  himself  of  it. 

"You  won't  love  me — you  can't  love  me/'  he 
declared  in  heartsick  triumph,  "when  you  find  out 
what  I  am  and  what  I've  done.  It'll  disgust  you 
with  me  and  make  you  want  to  forget  you  ever 
knew  me.  That's  why  I  never  had  the  nerve  to  tell 
you.  I  was  afraid  of  losing  you — even  though  I 
didn't  dare  think  I  had  won  you.  But  now  it'll  be 
easy  to  tell  you.  Because  it's  going  to  sicken  you 
with  me  and  save  you  from  a  lot  of  unhappiness. 
And  that's  worth  losing  your  love  for.     I — " 

"You  can't  lose  my  love,  Dirck,"  she  replied;  still 
with  no  hint  of  emotion,  but  as  if  stating  an  un- 
shakeable  fact.  "Understand  that,  before  you  tell 
me  whatever  it  is  you  have  to  tell.  You  can't  make 
me  see  you  in  any  different  light     Why,  1  have 

studied  you  until  1  know   everj   good  and  ever)  bad 
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trait  you  have.  You  can't  tell  me  anything  about 
yourself  that  I  don't  know." 

He  laughed,  shortly,  harshly;  a  pain-scourged 
laugh  that  hurt  him  more  keenly  than  a  cry. 

"Listen,"  he  bade  her. 


CHAPTER  XVI:     THE  GAME  IS  LOST 

STANDING  there,  beside  the  giant  boulder,  with 
the  soaring  cliffs  above  and  the  gorge  far  be- 
low and  with  the  clustering  group  of  apes  pressing 
curiously  in  upon  them,  the  two  faced  each  other. 
Tersely,  but  omitting  not  one  detail  nor  sparing 
himself  in  any  way,  Dirck  Lanier  told  his  story  to 
the  girl  he  loved. 

He  began  with  a  description  of  his  own  useless 
youth,  seen  in  its  true  light.  He  told  of  his  father 
and  his  quarrel  with  him;  of  the  reconciliation  and 
of  John  Lanier's  dea^h  and  of  the  will  which  prac- 
tically disinherited  the  son. 

He  told  of  his  access  of  madness  at  the  injustice 
he  considered  had  been  wrought  upon  him;  and  of 
the  scenes  at  the  funeral,  with  Elbert  and  Blundell. 
He  told  of  his  engagement  to  Maida  Crowell — 
here  for  the  first  time  he  was  aware  of  difficulty  in 
continuing  the  recital  without  palliation  or  self- 
CX(  use — and  of  her  cruelly  common-sense  renuncia- 
tion of  him  when  she  found  he  was  pennile    . 

He  told  of  the  clash  with  Elbert  Lanier  in  the 
library  and  of  his  wild  flight  with  the  jewels.  Gloss- 
ing over  nothing,  he  brought  his  narrative  to  the 
point  where  Fay  had  carried  him  home  senseless 
264 
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from  the  hill-crest  behind  Bouzarea.  Then  he  went 
on  to  sketch  the  tragedy  at  the  Regence  and  of  his 
drugging  at  Es  Semme.  He  closed  the  sorry  tale 
with  a  brief  account  of  his  second  adventure  with 
Elbert  and  Fathma's  valiant  part  in  it. 

Little  as  he  adorned  the  story  with  unnecessary 
words,  the  telling  took  much  time.  The  sun  stood 
higher  and  higher  in  the  dazzling  African  sky.  The 
morning  was  passing  on. 

Fay  said  no  word,  while  he  talked.  Once  or  twice 
a  shadow  crossed  her  childishly  attentive  face. 
Once  or  twice  she  winced,  as  in  pain.  Again,  her 
eyes  filled  with  unbidden  tears.  Her  hand  had 
strayed  to  the  sleeve  of  his  riding  coat  and  nestled 
there. 

In  vain  did  Dirck  scan  her  upraised  face  for  the 
sudden  contemptuous  loathing  he  expected  to  read 
there.  In  the  depths  of  her  clear  eyes  there  was 
nothing  he  could  read — at  least,  nothing  he  dared 
read.  For  a  long  minute,  when  he  had  finished, 
neither  of  them  spoke.  Then  Fay's  glance  dropped 
from  the  man's  pain-drawn  face  to  the  black  bag 
which  dangled  forgotten  by  its  chain  from  his  wrist. 

"When  you  came  to  yourself — afterward,"  she 
asked,  "why  didn't  you  take  them  back?  The 
jewels,  I  mean." 

"How  could  I?"  he  demanded,  in  his  first  effort 
at  self-defense.  "Besides — you  can  believe  it  or 
not,  but  it's  true — I  never  admitted  even  to  mvself 
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that  I  had  done  anything  wrong  in  taking  them. 
Never  till  I  was  telling  you  about  it,  just  now.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  knew  I  was  a  thief.  I  always 
kept  telling  myself  that  they  were  mine,  by  rights. 
I  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  make  myself  keep 
on  believing  that.  But  I  did  keep  on  believing  it, 
till  five  minutes  ago.  I  came  up  here,  to-day,  to 
hide  the  bag.  I  meant  to  come  back  for  it  some 
time.  So,  you  see,  it  was  nothing  but  outright 
theft." 

"No,"  she  said,  firmly.    "It  wasn't.' ' 

"What?5 

"It  wasn't  theft,"  she  repeated.  "But  it  is,  now. 
As  long  as  you  believed  you  had  a  right  to  them,  it 
was  not  theft.  It  was  only  insanity.  Criminal  in- 
sanity.   But  you  are  sane,  now,  Dirck,  my  lover." 

For  answer,  he  unlocked  the  bag  from  his  wrist 
and  tossed  the  chain  and  padlock  away.  Handing 
her  the  satchel,  he  said : 

"Here  they  are.  Will  you  give  them  to  my  uncle, 
when  he  gets  to  camp?  They  belong  to  him.  Do 
as  you  think  best  about  warning  him  to  keep  them 
safe  from  Elbert.  That's  his  business;  not  mine. 
My  only  part  is  to  see  that  they  get  safely  back 
to  their  owner.     Take  them." 

"I  will  give  them  to  him,  if  you  want  me  to." 
said  Fay,  taking  die  proffered  bag,  and  setting  it 
on  the  ground  at  her  feet,     "But  won't  you  give 

them  to  him,  yourself,  DirckV     Of  course,  if  you'll 
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feel  embarrassed  in  handing  them  to  him,  I'll — " 
I  shouldn't  be  'embarrassed/  as  you  call  it,"  he 
explained.     "But  I  shan't  be  there." 

"What  do  you  mean*?" 

"I  mean  I'm  going,  now.  I'm  running  away. 
Not  from  my  uncle  or  for  any  ingenuity  of  punish- 
ment he  may  be  planning  for  me.  But  I'm  running 
away  from  you.  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  smirched 
with  my  disgrace  or  have  you  suffer  on  my  account." 

"Dirck!" 

"I'm  going  back  to  Algiers.  Tell  my  uncle  so. 
Tell  him  I  am  going  to  the  Regence  and  that  I  shall 
stay  there  for  a  week.  That  will  give  him  all  the 
time  he  needs,  to  get  in  touch  with  our  consulate 
and  the  Algiers  police,  and  have  me  arrested.  That 
is,  if  he  decides  to.  Knowing  him  as  I  know  him, 
I  believe  that's  what  he  is  going  to  do.  If,  by  any 
miracle,  he  doesn't,  I  am  going  to  work  my  way 
back  to  America." 

«You—<?" 

"I've  learned  a  few  things,"  he  went  on,  unheed- 
ing. "I  didn't  realize  till  this  morning  that  I  had 
learned  them.  But  I  have.  And  I'm  going  to  profit 
by  them.  I've  forfeited  the  £good  conduct'  pittance 
my  father  left  to  be  doled  out  to  me  by  my  uncle. 
I'm  not  sorry.  I'll  swim  stronger  for  having  no 
water-wings  under  me.  And  I'm  going  to  swim. 
When  I've  swum  my  way  to  self-respect  and  to  a 
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decent  livelihood — if  ever  I  do — I'll  have  the  right 
to  come  and  look  for  you,  to — " 

"There's  no  need  to  'come  and  look'  for  me," 
she  retorted,  almost  angrily.  "I'm  here,  now,  I 
told  you  that,  before.  But — the  first  stroke  in  a 
swim  toward  self-respect  is  not  to  shrink  away  from 
a  man  you  dread  to  meet.  As  for  paining  me  by 
the  sight  of  anything  Blundell  Lanier  may  do — it 
will  hurt  me  fifty  times  as  much  to  have  you  run 
away.  Oh,  Dirck,  haven't  you  had  enough  of  run- 
ning away?  You  said  just  now  that  you've  learned 
a  lot  of  things.  Haven't  you  learned,  even  yet, 
that  people  can't  escape  from  God  or  from  their 
own  actions  or  from  anything  Heaven  has  in  store 
for  them — just  by  running  away?" 

Through  no  volition  of  his  own,  Dirck  Lanier 
reached  out  and  gathered  the  girl  to  his  breast.  Her 
arms  crept  up  about  his  neck.  The  two  kissed  each 
other,  simply,  like  little  children. 

'Til  go  back  to  camp  and  wait  for  him!"  said 
Dirck,  new  life  and  new  youth  stirring  in  him. 
'I'll  give  him  the  bag  myself;  and  I'll  tell  him  I'm 
ready  to  pay  any  bill  he  may  decide  I  owe  to  him 
and  to  the  world  at  large.  However  much  of  a  pen- 
alty it  turns  out  to  be,  it  can't  last  forever.  I'm  go- 
ing to  come  through  clean.  Then  I'm  coming  back 
for  you,  my  sweetheart.     We — " 

I  lis  exultant  words  broke  otl  m  a  gurgle  of  horror 
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as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  black  bag  from  where 
it  had  lain  at  Fay's  feet. 

The  bag  had  vanished. 

Fay  cried  aloud,  as  her  eyes  followed  Dirck's. 
Ten  seconds  earlier,  the  satchel  had  been  reposing 
on  the  earth  between  them.  Now  no  vestige  of  it 
was  to  be  seen. 

Dirck  stared  about  him,  a  pringle  of  awe  at  the 
supernatural  once  more  racing  through  his  veins. 
Then  he  saw  what  had  happened. 

On  an  out  jut  of  rock,  about  eight  feet  up  the 
cliffside,  sat  the  largest  of  the  apes,  cross-legged. 
Between  his  hairy  knees  he  gripped  something  he 
was  examining  with  delighted  interest.  It  was  the 
black  bag. 

His  fingers  were  busily  prodding  its  leathern  sur- 
face and  plucking  at  it  in  an  effort  to  break  it  open 
and  explore  the  interior.  Next  he  raised  it  to  his 
mouth  and  sought  to  chew  a  hole  through  the  tough 
material. 

Horror-shaken,  Dirck  made  a  frantic  rush  at  the 
creature,  waving  his  arms  and  shouting  loudly  in  the 
hope  of  scaring  the  ape  into  dropping  his  prize. 

But  the  brute  had  no  intention  whatever  of  part- 
ing with  the  plunder  he  had  scooped  so  deftly  from 
under  the  very  feet  of  these  two  unsuspecting  hu- 
mans. It  was  not  every  day,  nor  more  than  once  in 
a  lifetime,  that  he  could  expect  to  pick  up  such  an 
entertaining  plaything. 
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As  Fay  and  the  man  cried  out  and  as  Dirck  came 
charging  vehemently  at  him,  the  ape  tucked  the 
black  bag  under  one  armpit.  Then,  with  a  leisurely 
scrambling  spring,  he  landed  on  another  cliffside  jut 
of  rock,  some  fifteen  feet  above  his  earlier  perch. 

Dirck,  in  despair,  picked  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it 
with  all  his  force  at  him.  He  had  read  somewhere 
that  folk  throw  stones  at  monkeys  in  cocoanut  trees, 
to  make  the  monkeys  hurl  cocoa  nuts  back  at  them 
in  retaliation.  Perhaps  the  ape  might  fling  down 
the  bag  at  his  assailant. 

The  ape  did  not.  He  ducked  the  flung  stone,  with 
no  difficulty  at  all ;  having  had  much  experience  in 
dodging  missiles  thrown  at  him  by  people  whose 
camps  or  huts  he  had  raided.  As  the  stone  whizzed 
unpleasantly  near,  he  minimized  the  danger  of  a 
hit,  by  scrambling  a  few  feet  higher,  to  another 
breakneck  ledge  of  the  cliff.  There  he  gibbered 
down  defiance;  and  took  advantage  of  Lanier's  fail- 
ure to  throw  another  stone  by  making  one  more 
effort  to  gnaw  a  hole  through  the  corner  of  the 
bag. 

Dirck  drew  out  the  automatic.  He  was  not  a 
crack  shot  with  a  pistol.  Yet  a  bullet,  apparently, 
was  his  only  hope  of  recovering  the  ninety  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  jewels  toward  which  the  ape  was 
attempting  to  chew  his  way. 

lie  leveled  the  weapon,  using  his  left  arm  as  a 
rest,  and  taking  careful  aim.     Then  he  pulled  trig- 
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ger.  The  shot  echoed  and  re-echoed  among  the 
rocks  and  caverns  of  the  mountainside. 

The  heavy-caliber  bullet  missed  the  ape's  skull, 
but  ripped  open  the  bulging  side  of  his  cheek. 

With  a  screech  of  agony  that  was  taken  up  by  a 
score  of  his  fellows  in  every  direction,  the  wounded 
animal  sped  upward,  roaring  and  shrieking. 

Up  the  almost  sheer  side  of  the  cliff  he  tore;  the 
bag  still  tucked  under  his  armpit.  He  reached  the 
top.  Then,  with  a  bound,  he  disappeared  in  the 
belt  of  shrub  evergreens  and  undergrowth  that  arose 
unbrokenly  to  the  timberline. 

Once  or  twice,  Fay  and  the  man  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  him,  in  his  panic  upward  dash,  through 
the  bushes.  Evidently  he  was  fleeing  for  the  distant 
summit  of  the  mountain,  where  the  apes  have  their 
dwelling  place  and  whence  they  issue  on  their  for- 
ages to  the  gorge  below. 

On  those  heights  no  human  foot  had  trod.  To 
the  ape  and  to  the  bird  alone  are  they  accessible. 
Amid  the  caves  that  honeycomb  the  cloud-girt  crest, 
the  apes  dwell,  safe  from  intrusion. 

In  one  of  those  caverns,  until  the  end  of  time, 
shall  lie  Dirck  Lanier's  close-guarded  black  bag — 
either  tossed  away  as  unopenable  and  no  longer  of 
interest  as  a  plaything,  or  else  in  chewed  fragments 
and  with  its  contents  strewn  wantonly  in  every 
direction. 

Dirck  and  Fay  turned  from  their  futile  watching 
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of  the  ape's  mad  flight.  Their  eyes  met.  In  both 
faces  was  utter  blankness.  Once  more,  Fate's  ka- 
leidoscope had  dropped  into  a  new  combination  for 
the  luckless  man.  Once  more,  all  his  best  plans  and 
best  resolves  must  be  for  naught. 

"I  can't  come  for  you,  some  day,  as  I  bragged  I 
would,"  said  Dirck,  breaking  the  horrified  silence 
and  droning  his  words  like  a  man  in  a  fever  dream. 
"It  will  take  me  half  a  lifetime  of  slaving,  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  back  my  uncle  for  the  value  of  that 
jewelry.  My — my  work  is  cut  out  for  me.  Let's 
go  back  to  camp,  shan't  we?" 

Dizzily  he  began  to  retrace  his  way  down  the 
brookbed.  Fay,  close  beside  him,  held  one  of  his 
inert  hands  tightly  in  both  of  hers.  She  did  not 
speak.  There  was  nothing  that  even  love  could 
say,  to  lighten  the  thing  that  had  befallen  them. 
So  she  held  his  hand  fast  in  her  warm  little  grasp 
and  made  no  effort  at  verbal  comfort. 

Yet,  her  tender  touch  roused  the  stricken  man, 
presently,  to  speech. 

"I'll  wait,  in  my  tent,"  he  said,  more  to  himself 
than  to  his  companion.  'Til  wait  there  till  my 
uncle  comes.  I  can  see  how  beautifully  inclined  ro 
mercy  he'll  be  when  I  can't  give  him  back  the  jew- 
elry he's  crossed  the  world  to  get.  Lord!  The 
ironv  of  it  all!    I  had  the  luck  tO  keep   it  secure!) 

against  safe-thieves  and  against  the  native  who 
tried  ro  get  it  last  night  and  against  Elbert  Lanier 
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and  his  bunch  of  Levantine  cut-throats,  and 
against  the  chap  who  drugged  me  at  Es  Semme. 
And  now,  at  the  last,  a  brainless  monkey  gets  it 
from  me!    That's  the  climax!     A  monkey  I" 

"Oh,  don't,  dear!"  she  begged.  "Don't!  It'll 
all  come  out  right,  somehow.  I  know  it  will.  God 
wouldn't  test  and  purify  a  man's  soul  as  yours  has 
been  purified  and  tested,  and  bring  him  out  of  his 
temptations  clean  and  strong  and  repentant — just 
to  let  him  be  crushed.  And,  dear  heart,  whatever 
happens,  you  and  I  are  going  to  bear  it  together. 
After  this,  there  isn't  anything,  good  or  bad,  that 
can  happen  to  either  of  us  without  happening  to  the 
other,  too.    Please  believe  it'll  be  all  right,  Dirck!" 

"It'll  be  all  right,"  he  said,  in  sudden  relief. 
"Nothing  can  help  being  all  right,  so  long  as  you 
care  for  me  that  way.  But  I'd  give  both  my  legs," 
he  finished,  miserably,  "if  you  didn't  care.  Then 
I'd  be  the  only  one  to  be  hurt;  and  it  would  be  easy 
enough.     I — " 

He  checked  himself.  They  had  reached  the  edge 
of  the  shaded  enclosure  in  whose  center  the  camp 
was  pitched.  Now  as  they  started  across  it,  three 
men  came  out  of  a  tent  and  walked  toward  them. 

One  was  Winston.  One  was  Sheik  Sidi-ibn- 
Raschdan.  The  third  was  a  pudgily  stout  little  man 
in  black;  and  with  ruddy  face  and  snowy  mustache 
and  goatee. 

"That's  my  Uncle  Blundell,"  Dirck  told  the  girl. 
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"He  hasn't  wasted  any  time  getting  here.  I'm  glad. 
Now  I  won't  have  to  wait*  It's  the  waiting  that 
smashes  a  man's  nerve.  Not  the  hot  action.  I 
learned  that  much,  in  the  trenches.  Try  not  to  be 
too  unhappy,  darling.    He — " 

"Hello,  Dirck!"  hailed  Blundell  Lanier,  hurry- 
ing forward  and  holding  out  his  hand.  'Tm  mighty 
glad  to  see  you  again." 

He  spoke  cheerily,  and  with  as  casual  an  air  as 
if  he  and  his  nephew  had  parted  less  than  a  week 
before  on  most  amicable  terms.  But,  under  his 
bushy  white  brows  he  was  making  sharp  mental 
appraisal  of  Dirck's  face.  Its  lean  contour  and  its 
new  lines  and  the  look  in  the  haggard  eyes  gave 
him  scant  likeness  to  the  spoiled  and  idly  discon- 
tented lad  of  a  few  months  ago. 

Blundell  nodded,  to  himself,  as  in  deep  satisfac- 
tion, at  what  he  saw.  His  outstretched  hand  seemed 
to  take  on  a  new  cordiality. 

But  Dirck  ignored  the  proffered  clasp.  Looking 
his  uncle  squarely  in  the  eyes  he  said: 

"I  don't  think  you'll  care  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  it  was  I  who  took  the  jew- 
elry from  my  father's  house  and  that  I  can't  even 
return  it  to  you.    Fve  lost  it." 

Blundell  Lanier's  chubby  face  discarded  its 
cheery  smile.  A  look  of  keen  disappointment  over- 
spread it.    His  fat  body  slumped,  hopelessly. 

"I  was  wrong,  then!"  he  said,  as  Fay  essayed  to 
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speak  a  hurried  word  in  her  lover's  defense.  "I  was 
wrong.  Though  I  would  have  gambled  my  soul  I 
was  right." 

"You  mean  you  thought  some  one  else  took  the 
jewelry,"  hazarded  Dirck.  "No,  I  took  it.  And 
I've  lost  it.    Now  go  ahead  and — " 

"No,  no,"  said  Blundell,  peevishly.  "I  didn't 
mean  that.  I  knew  well  enough  you  had  taken  it.  I 
knew  well  enough  you  were  going  to  take  it.  That's 
why  I  left  it  in  the  safe.  You  had  the  safe's  com- 
bination. I  left  the  jewelry  there  for  you  to  take. 
But  I  figured  that  after  you  had  a  chance  to  calm 
down,  you  could  no  more  bear  to  take  it  out  of  its 
bag  and  look  at  it  than  you  could  bear  to  stick  your 
hand  in  the  fire.  I  built  up  the  whole  thing  on  that. 
I  felt  I  could  bank  on  it.  And  I  was  wrong.  Lord ! 
I  was  wrong /"  he  finished  disconsolately. 

"No,"  said  Dirck,  in  wonder  at  the  older  man's 
glum  speech  and  aspect.  "You  weren't  wrong  about 
that  part  of  it,  if  it's  any  pleasure  for  you  to  know 
it.  Though  I  can't  see  what  difference  it  makes.  I 
haven't  opened  the  bag  or  set  eyes  on  the  things  in 
it,  since  long  before  I  got  to  Algiers.  Not  that  it 
matters,  now.  Nobody'll  ever  see  it  again,  till 
Judgment  Day.     It's — " 

"If  you  never  opened  it,"  insisted  Blundell,  sus- 
piciously, "how  did  you  know  the  jewelry  was 
gone^" 

"I — "  began  Dirck. 
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But  another  voice  cut  in;  sharply: 

"You  hadn't  lost  it,  two  hours  ago.  I  can  take 
oath  on  that.  And,  last  night,  you  stayed  awake 
guarding  it,  till  after  one  o'clock.  If  you've  lost 
the  bag,  you  lost  it  during  the  past  two  hours." 

The  speaker  was  Sheik  Sidi-ibn-Raschdan.  He 
had  discarded  his  ludicrously  bad  French  and  was 
using  flawless  American  English.  Dirck  and  Har- 
vey Winston  gaped  in  wordless  astonishment  at  the 
sheik.  But  Fay  had  not  heard  Raschdan's  inter- 
ruption. Before  he  began  to  speak,  she  had  plunged 
into  the  story  of  the  bag's  loss. 

"We  were  up  on  the  mountain,  Dirck  and  I," 
she  was  explaining  breathlessly  to  Blundell  Lanier, 
"and  he  gave  me  the  bag  to  bring  back  here  to  you. 
He  told  me  the  whole  story,  too.  And — and  you 
ought  to  be  prouder  of  having  such  a  nephew  than 
you  are  of  everything  else  you've  got,  put  together. 
And  I  took  the  bag  and — and  I  set  it  down  on  the 
ground.  Then  he  decided  he'd  bring  it  to  you,  him- 
self, and  take  any  punishment  you  wanted  to  inflict. 
And  it  was — it  was  splendid  of  him.  And  an  ape 
snatched  the  bag  and  ran  away  with  it,  up  the  cliff. 
And  Dirck  shot  him  and  it  only  hurt  him  and  made 
him  run  faster.  And  he  got  away,  clear  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  with  the  bag.  And  it's  lost, 
and  it  can't  be  gotten  back.  And  it  was  all  my  own 
fault.     As  long  as  Dirck  had  charge  of  the  b.  g  lie 

kept  it  safe.    And  as  soon  as  I  took  charge  of  it,  I 
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lost  it.  Dirck  says  it  was  worth  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  My  father  will  pay  you  for  it.  It  was 
my  fault.    It  wasn't  Dirck's  fault  at  all." 


CHAPTER  XVII:     THE  SHEIK  INTERVENES 

WITHOUT  stopping  to  catch  her  breath,  she 
blurted  out  the  disjointed  story.  Nobody 
listening  to  her  and  seeing  the  unhappy  light  in  her 
big  eyes  could  have  doubted  the  truth  of  her  fan- 
tastic tale. 

Certainly  Blundell  did  not  doubt.  Yet,  as  her 
recital  continued  he  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  in 
the  grip  of  some  overmastering  sensation.  Barely 
had  she  paused  for  breath  when  he  broke  into  a 
throaty  howl  of  laughter.  The  Winstons  and 
Dirck  stared  at  him  in  crass  bewilderment.  But, 
after  an  instant,  the  grim  lines  of  Sheik  Sidi-ibn- 
Raschdan's  face  began  to  work;  and  he  supple- 
mented Blundell's  laughter  with  a  noiseless 
chuckle  of  pure  amusement. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  boy!"  panted  Blundell,  weak 
with  mirth  and  pumphandling  Dirck's  unresponsive 
fingers  with  all  his  remaining  vigor.  "You  poor 
confused  kid!  You  make  me  ashamed  of  myself. 
Do  you  know  the  value  of  what  your  ape-friend 
stole?  Well,  if'the  bag  was  worth  twenty  dollars, 
the  ape  stole  something  worth,  at  most,  twenty 
dollars  and  one  cent !" 

278 
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Dirck  was  eyeing  his  uncle  with  total  dearth  of 
understanding.  Then  his  gaze  drifted  to  the  sheik's 
stolid  face.  Raschdan  read  the  look  as  one  of  in- 
quiry and  he  answered : 

"Mr.  Lanier  is  underestimating  the  value.  In 
these  days  of  high-priced  building  material  all  the 
bits  of  mortar  and  brick  that  I  wrapped  so  care- 
fully in  it  must  be  worth  at  least  a  nickel.  So  the 
bag,  as  it  stood,  was  worth  fully  twenty  dollars 
and  five  cents." 

"I  don't  know  whether  this  is  meant  for  a  joke  or 
to  drag  out  my  ordeal  a  little  longer,"  flared  Dirck, 
in  a  gust  of  anger.  "And  I  don't  know  how  that 
mangy  Bedouin  sheik  has  been  able  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  past  two  hours.  I'm  past  won- 
dering. I  don't  claim  to  know  anything  at  all  ex- 
cept that  that  bag  was  full  of  my  mother's  jewelry; 
and  that  it  was  appraised  a  few  years  ago  at — " 

"It's  still  worth  what  it  was  then,  dear  lad," 
Blundell  assured  him,  "except  that  diamonds  have 
gone  up  fifty  per  cent  in  price  since  that  time — 
unless  one  tries  to  sell  them.  The  jewelry  is  all 
right.  It  is  in  safe  at  the  Credit  Lyonnaise,  in 
Algiers,  along  with  its  inventory.  Not  a  piece  is 
missing.  It  has  been  there,  for  weeks,  waiting  for 
me  to  come  for  it.  I  went  over  the  whole  col- 
lection, yesterday  afternoon.     I — " 

"Then  what — ?"  began  Fay;  but  Blundell  con- 
tinued, still  addressing  Dirck : 
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"The  thing  I  was  so  afraid  of,  just  now — the  thing 
that  made  me  sick  when  I  realized  that  everything 
hung  on  it — was  that  you  might  have  opened  the 
bag,  this  past  week  or  so;  and  found  the  jewelry  was 
gone.  That's  what  I  thought  you  meant  when  you 
said  it  was  'lost.'  You  gave  me  the  worst  turn 
I've  had  since  your  father  died.    That  was  why — " 

"Say,  Blundell,"  cut  in  Harvey  Winston,  while 
Dirck  and  Fay  still  stared  in  helpless  confusion  at 
the  garrulous  old  man,  "maybe  all  this  makes  sense 
to  you.  But  it  doesn't  mean  anything  to  me.  If 
you're  talking  about  the  black  bag  that  Dirck  in- 
sisted on  lugging  around  on  his  wrist  with  a  chain, 
it  had  nothing  in  it  but  some  express  checks  and  his 
passport  and  so  on.  At  least  that's  what  I  inferred 
from  him.  What's  all  this  rigmarole  about  ninety 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  and  five  cents 
worth  of  bricks  and  mortar"?  And,"  turning  with 
growing  bewilderment  on  Raschdan,  "how  docs  my 
caravan  master  happen  to  know  anything  about  the 
it"?  For  that  matter,  how  does  my  caravan  master 
happen  to  be  talking  English  with  a  New  York  ac- 
cent; when  he  didn't  know  a  word  of  English  and 
only  a  little  of  the  worst  French  I  ever  had  the  mis- 
er}  of  listening  to*^     How  did — ?" 

"Pardonnez-tnoiy  Monsieur,  je  vous  en  prieP*  <n- 
treated  Raschdan,  in  fluently  Parisian  French,  ut- 
terly different  from  his  halting  guttural  accent  of 
before.    "Si  Monsieur  pertnettr — " 
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"Why,  Harvey,"  said  Blundell  Lanier,  "has 
Pierre  Lecomte  changed  so  much  in  sixteen  years 
that  you  can't  remember  him,  even  when  he  speaks 
English?' 

"Lecomte?  Pierre  Lecomte?"  mused  Winston, 
his  forehead  puckering.  "Of  course  I  remember  him. 
Why  shouldn't  I?  He  was  one  of  the  best  de- 
tectives the  New  York  Bankers'  Association  had, 
in  my  day.  He  cleared  up  that  Traphagen  case  for 
us,  when  the  police  fell  all  apart  on  it.  Somebody 
told  me,  some  time  or  other,  that  he  had  set  up  in 
business  for  himself,  later,  in  Europe;  with  head- 
quarters at  Gibraltar  or  some  such  place;  and  that 
he  was  the  chief  of  a  big  international  detective 
agency.  Of  course  I  remember  him.  But  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with — ?" 

He  paused,  and  eyed  the  sheik  with  slack-jawed 
amaze.  Raschdan  had  lifted  off  his  kuneh  and  fez 
and  had  unwound  the  folds  of  the  silken  shawl  from 
his  chin  and  throat.  Also,  his  features  had  lost 
their  high-bred  Bedouin  stolidity  and  were  relaxed 
into  a  grin. 

"It's — why,  it's  never  Pierre  Lecomte,"  sputtered 
the  astounded  Winston.  "What  sort  of  a  trick  do 
you  call  this?    What's  the  main  idea  of — " 

"I  found  his  report  waiting  for  me  when  I  landed, 
yesterday,"  said  Blundell,  in  keen  amusement  at  his 
old  friend's  dismay.  "So  I  can  tell  you  about  it  in 
a  nutshell,  and  better  than  Pierre's  modesty  will  let 
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him.  When  I  got  your  first  cable,  I  wired  instruc- 
tions to  him;  and  then  I  confirmed  them  by  letter 
after  he  got  to  Algiers.  I  told  him  what  I  wanted 
done  and  I  asked  him  to  put  his  best  man  on  the 
case  and  not  to  spare  expense.  He  put  his  best  man 
on  it — himself.  And  he  didn't  spare  expense,  either. 
I  found  his  first  month's  bill  enclosed  with  his  re- 
port. But  he  got  what  I  sent  him  for.  And  he  did 
what  I  wrote  him  later  to  do." 

"If  this  is  the  story  'in  a  nutshell/  testily  com- 
mented Winston,  still  ruffled  at  his  own  discom- 
fiture, "it  must  be  a  prize  cocoanut.    But  go  ahead." 

"I  told  him  to  get  the  jewelry  my  nephew  was 
hoarding  in  that  black  bag  of  his,"  said  Blundell,  in 
no  wise  offended  or  hurried  by  the  tart  interrup- 
tion, "and  to  put  some  sort  of  trash  in  the  bag  to 
make  it  weigh  the  same.  I  remembered  the  bag, 
well.  I  was  with  my  brother  when  he  ordered  it 
made.  So  I  could  tell  Lecomte  the  type  of  lock. 
That  was  all  he  needed,  to  open  it  in  short  order. 
He  did. 

"When  he  cabled  me  he  had  the  jewelry  and  sent 
me  the  deposit  box  receipt  from  the  Credit  Lvon- 
naise,  I  sent  him  word  to  stick  to  the  job  and  to  try, 
if  he  could,  to  turn  the  screws  a  bit  tighter  by  mak- 
ing Dirck  think  the  bag  was  in  danger  of  being 
stolen.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  lie  still  thought  it 
had  the  jewelry  in  it  and  that  he  hadn't  Opened  it. 
I  wanted  to  make  certain  the  cure  was  thorough,  too. 
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I  wanted  Dirck  to  get  to  hating  that  bag  like  poison 
and  to  understand  that  nothing  on  earth  is  valuable 
enough  to  steal.  You  see,  I  mean  to  make  a  banker 
of  the  boy.  I  meant  to,  all  along.  This  training 
has  been  worth  a  fortune  to  him — and  to  our  de- 
positors. 

"It  seemed  to  Lecomte  that  this  caravan  trip  of 
yours  would  be  a  first-rate  time  to  make  a  series  of 
dramatic  fake  attempts  to  steal  the  bag  from  him. 
Pierre  has  a  big  local  pull  in  Algiers  and  he  has  a 
branch  agency  there.  He  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
himself  recommended  to  you  as  a  good  caravan 
master.  Some  of  the  caravan  servants  here  are  em- 
ployes of  his,  he  says.    He — " 

"But  it  wasn't  you  who  tried  to  get  the  bag  from 
under  my  pillow,  last  night!"  broke  in  Dirck,  com- 
ing out  of  his  daze  and  whirling  on  Lecomte.  "I 
know,  because  your  hand  wasn't — " 

"Wasn't  raked  to  the  bone  by  your  fingernails'?" 
supplemented  the  recent  sheik.  "No.  But  Du- 
fresne's  was.  Duf resne  is  the  kavasse.  I  sent  him 
to  make  the  first  night's  attempt.  If  you  hadn't 
been  awake,  he  had  orders  to  joggle  your  shoulder 
hard,  as  he  pulled  the  bag  slowly  out  from  under 
the  pillow.  As  it  was — well,  I  had  to  pay  out  a 
small  fortune  in  baksheesh,  to  induce  every  native 
in  the  outfit  to  bandage  his  hand." 

"But,  man!"  protested  Winston,  who  could  not 
yet  reconcile  the  stately  Raschdan  with  the  lively 
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young  detective  of  his  memory,  "you  speak  Arabic 
well  enough  to  fool  the  natives.  And  you've  got 
the  Bedouin  aristocrat  down  to  perfection.  You're 
a  wonder." 

"It's  my  trade  to  speak  many  languages,"  said 
Lecomte,  modestly,  "and  to  be  a  bit  of  an  actor.  I 
spent  much  of  my  boyhood  in  Syria.  My  father 
was  a  missionary  there.  Bedouins  were  as  plentiful 
as  fleas,  in  the  country  around  our  mission  house. 
I  have  played  the  role,  more  than  once." 

"But  I  don't  understand  any  of  this !"  exclaimed 
Dirck,  his  mind  still  in  a  turmoil  of  astonishment. 
"You  say  you  got  hold  of  the  bag  and  switched  its 
contents.  I  had  that  bag  with  me  or  else  safe  hid- 
den, every  minute  of  day  and  night.  How 
could—?" 

"Safe  hidden  in  some  clever  hiding  place  in  your 
rooms  at  Mr.  Winston's  villa?"  artlessly  inquired 
Lecomte.  "Perhaps  behind  a  picture  that  had  a 
round  piece  of  white  tin  back  of  it,  leading  to  a  dis- 
used flue?  I  took  the  liberty  of  going  in  there,  dur- 
ing the  evening  of  the  day  I  found  you  were  staying 
at  Mr.  Winston's.  I  left  a  light  refreshment  boide 
your  bed.  I  came  back  some  hours  later,  by  way 
of  the  drainpipe;  as  before.  The  milk  was  gone 
from  the  glass.  But  you  must  have  a  hard  head, 
Mr.  Lanier.  For  in  the  midst  of  my  work  I  saw  you 
open  your  eyea  and  look  at  the  hole  in  the  wall  and 
Then  at  me.    There  w  a  i  a  moment  when  I  was  afraid 
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I  might  need  to  use  choroform.  But  you  went  to 
sleep  again.  Not  one  man  in  ten  could  have  drunk 
all  that  milk  and  have  awakened  again  in  a  dozen 
hours.    Je  vous  en  fais  mes  compliments" 

Dirck  could  not  speak.  He  stood,  dumbly  star- 
ing at  the  detective.  He  did  not  even  notice  that 
Fay's  hand  had  stolen  into  his.  But  her  father 
noticed  it  and  exchanged  a  glance  with  Blundell. 
The  two  old  gentlemen  did  not  seem  vexed  at  what 
they  saw.  Then  Dirck  found  his  tongue.  Stepping 
close  to  Lecomte  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice — a 
voice  whose  contempt  he  did  not  try  to  veil — he 
said: 

"I  hear  there  was  an  attempted  safe-robbery  at 
the  Regence  hotel,  the  night  before  that.  A  murder, 
as  well.  Are  those  two  items  included  in  your  bill 
to  my  uncle?" 

Lecomte  stiffened. 

"I  heard  of  the  attempted  robbery,"  he  said.  "I 
heard,  too,  of  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man  at  the 
same  hotel.  I  and  my  staff  are  not  safe-breakers 
and  murderers,  Mr.  Lanier.  I  know  many  details 
of  that  affair.  I  made  it  my  business  to  investigate 
it.    But  on  my  oath,  I  had  no  hand  in  it." 

He  spoke  with  an  indignant  conviction. 

CfI  am  sorry  I  asked  that,"  said  Dirck,  contritely. 
ccIf  I  had  thought,  a  moment,  I  should  have  known 
better.     I  did  a  little  investigating  along  that  line, 
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too.  I  wonder  if  my  investigations  ran  in  the  same 
grooves  as  your  own,  M.  Lecomte*?" 

The  two  eyed  each  other,  doubtfully.  Then  Le- 
comte made  cautious  reply: 

"I  did  not  embody  the  result  of  those  investiga- 
tions in  my  report  to  your  uncle.  They  did  not  con- 
cern the  case  I  was  at  work  on." 

Again  the  two  men's  eyes  met.  There  was  a  hint 
of  appeal  in  Lecomte's.  His  glance  strayed  toward 
Blundell. 

"I  understand,"  said  Dirck.  "And  you  are  quite 
right.  There  was  no  need  to  touch  on  any  of  that  in 
your  report.  And  I  shan't  mention  it  to  him,  either. 
He's  wrecked  me.  But  somehow  that  doesn't  seem 
to  me,  any  longer,  a  reason  for  wrecking  him.  I  wish 
it  did.    But  it  doesn't." 

CT  don't  quite  follow  you,"  said  Lecomte,  lower- 
ing still  further  his  guarded  voice.  "But  when  you 
have  time,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone,  if  I  may. 
There  is  something  you  ought  to  know — something 
no  one  but  yourself  can  advise  me  on." 

"If  you  have  quite  finished  hobnobbing  together," 
interposed  Blundell,  "and  if  you  can  spare  me  the 
time,  Dirck,  I  want  a  chat  with  you.  Suppose  we 
go  into  your  own  tent?" 

Instantly  Dirck  was  on  guard.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment had  he  been  deceived  by  the  hearty  manner 
and  the  affectionate  words  of  the  man  he  believed 
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to  be  so  thorough  a  hypocrite.  And  he  was  ready 
for  BlundelFs  new  move. 

''One  place  will  suit  me  as  well  as  another,"  he 
said  ungraciously.  "I  may  as  well  take  my  medicine 
here  as  anywhere/' 

"Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that,"  answered  Blun- 
dell,  with  quiet  authority.  "I've  waited  long  and 
schemed  much  and  traveled  far,  for  the  talk  I  want 
with  you.  I  think  I've  paid  for  the  right  to  have 
it  where  I  choose." 

"As  you  wish,"  assented  Dirck,  understanding 
that  his  uncle  wished  to  maintain  before  these  others 
his  pose  of  friendly  benevolence;  and  yearning 
morbidly  to  tear  away  the  man's  smug  mask. 
'"When  I  was  a  kid,  Dad  used  to  take  me  into  his 
own  study  to  lick  me.  He  said  it  would  humiliate 
me  too  much  to  have  it  done  in  public.  I  can't  be- 
lieve you  are  calling  for  a  private  chat  with  me  for 
the  same  reason.  But  go  ahead  and  have  it  in 
private  if  you  insist.     But — " 

"I  do  insist,"  said  Blundell  with  that  same  quiet 
authority  which  irked  his  nephew. 

Dirck  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  led  the  way  to 
his  own  tent.  He  avoided  Fay's  tenderly  encour- 
aging glance;  and  he  felt  ridiculously  like  a  smal] 
boy,  led  off  by  the  ear  to  be  caned. 

It  made  him  angry  that  his  smugly  hypocritical 
uncle  should  seek  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
others  by  greeting  him  so  effusively  and  by  his  prate 
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of  having  been  putting  him  through  this  long  gruel- 
ing for  his  own  good.  Well  he  knew  wThat  he  might 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  man  who  had  robbed  him 
of  his  heritage  and  who  had  set  this  super-detective 
to  stealing  back  the  jewelry  from  him. 

"The  worst  he  can  do  is  to  send  me  to  jail," 
thought  Dirck,  "and  he'll  have  to  use  all  his  crafti- 
ness to  do  it  in  a  way  to  save  his  face  with  Winston 
after  the  loving  welcome  he  gave  me.  Most  likely 
he'll  tell  them  he  set  the  law  after  the  man  who 
stole  the  jewelry  before  he  knew  it  was  I  who  did 
it;  and  that  now  it's  too  late  for  him  to  stop  the 
course  of  justice; — the  oily  old  crook!" 

Back  into  his  heart  crept  the  mighty  temptation 
to  retaliate  by  telling  Blundell  of  Elbert's  dis- 
honesty and  of  the  murder  of  the  passenger  at  the 
Regence  for  which  his  cousin  was  morally  respon- 
sible. It  would  be  good  to  smash  the  old  man's 
trusting  affection  for  his  model  son.  And  Lecomte, 
if  necessary,  could  attest  to  the  truth  of  what  Dirck 
said. 

Then,  unbidden,  into  his  memory  came  the  pite- 
ously  hurt  look  on  his  own  father's  face  when  El- 
bert, in  the  course  of  loudly  declared  duty,  had  told 
John  Lanier  of  seeing  Dirck  drunk  when  the  boy 
was  seventeen.  Not  to  his  worst  enemy's  face 
would  Dirck  bring  such  a  look  of  shamed  grief. 
Not  even  info  the  face  of  this  man  who  had  de- 
frauded and  at  last  trapped  him. 
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Idly  he  wondered  at  his  own  soft-heartedness. 
He  could  not  understand  it.  Six  months  ago  he 
would  have  snatched  avidly  at  such  a  weapon.  Yes, 
and  he  would  have  held  Elbert's  guilt  over  Blundell 
to  secure  his  own  freedom  and  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  the  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Perhaps  he 
might  even  have  bargained  for  a  much  larger  share 
of  his  father's  estate. 

"I — I  can't  do  it !"  he  told  himself,  in  wondering 
despair.  "It's  my  one  line  of  defense.  And  I  can't 
use  it.  But — but  Fay  will  understand.  She'll  un- 
derstand.    She'll  say  I  am  right.    That  will  help." 

They  reached  the  tent.  Dirck  stood  aside,  hold- 
ing back  the  flap  for  his  uncle  to  enter.  Midway 
of  the  action  he  realized  that  under  the  circum- 
stance it  savored  rather  of  servility  than  of  mere 
courtesy  to  his  senior.  Dropping  the  flap  behind 
him  he  walked  in,  letting  Blundell  follow  as  best 
he  might. 


CHAPTER  XVIII:    A  WILL  AND  TWO  WAYS 

HIS  uncle  took  no  heed  of  the  churlish  act, 
except  to  glance  at  his  nephew  with  a  furrow 
of  sudden  pain  between  his  twinkling  little  eyes. 
He  followed  and  seated  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
camp  bed.  Dirck  stood  moodily  before  him.  For 
a  moment,  neither  spoke.    Then — 

"Lad,"  said  Blundell,  with  a  stifled  sigh,  "you're 
making  it  harder  for  me  than  I  expected.  I  hoped 
the  mill  you've  been  through  might  have  softened 
you  and  cleared  your  judgment.  I — I  wish  you 
didn't  hate  me  so." 

There  was  a  wistfulness  in  the  rather  high-pitched 
old  voice;  the  same  wistfulness  Dirck  had  noted  in 
it  during  their  futile  talk  after  his  father's  burial. 
Then  it  had  spurred  him  to  sneering  retort.  Now. 
in  spite  of  himself  it  touched  him.  Again  he  won- 
dered at  his  own  new  viewpoint. 

Yet,  forcing  himself  to  dispassionate  thought  and 
speech,  he  answered : 

"Is  there  any  reason,  sir,  why  I  should  feel  dif- 
ferently toward  you?  You  know  the  situation  as 
well  as  I  do.  There  is  no  need  of  our  rehashing  it. 
We  came  to  an  understanding,  the  last  rime  I  saw 
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you  in  New  York.  If  you  looked  on  me  as  worth- 
less, then,  you'll  regard  me  as  worse  than  worth- 
less; now  that  you  know  I'm  a  thief,  as  well  as  the 
other  things  you  called  me. 

"And,  by  the  way,  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you 
to  know  it,  you  were  right  in  the  things  you  called 
me  then;  just  as  you'll  be  right  in  calling  me  a  thief, 
now.  I  think  one  of  the  things  you  said  was  that  I 
was  ca  lazy  and  spoiled  and  wilful  young  fool.'  I 
wanted  to  break  your  jaw,  at  the  time,  for  saying 
it.  But — well,  you  were  right.  I  can  see  that,  now; 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  things  that  aren't  likely  to 
profit  me  much,  in  jail. 

"So  let's  get  down  to  cases.  We'll  leave  out  the 
'hate'  part,  if  it's  just  the  same  to  you.  I  stole 
ninety  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  that  be- 
longed to  you.  I  haven't  any  excuse  to  offer  for  do- 
ing it.  I  know  now  there  wasn't  any  excuse.  I've 
just  learned  that.  It's  one  of  the  lot  of  things  I've 
learned  that  aren't  due  to  be  any  use  to  me  in  jail. 
So  much  for  that.  I  stole  your  jewelry.  You  got  it 
back;  but  it  cost  you  a  lot  to  do  it.  And  your  get- 
ting it  back  doesn't  make  my  own  blame  any  lighter. 

"Of  course,  you've  got  a  perfect  excuse  to  cut  off 
my  'good  conduct'  thousand  dollars  a  year.  You're 
that  much  to  the  good.  But  it'll  take  several  years 
of  that,  to  make  good  what  you've  spent  on 
hunting  me.    We  can  drop  that  part  of  it,  too. 

"It  narrows  down  to  the  fact  that  you've  caught 
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me;  and  that  you're  going  to  make  me  sutler  for  what 
I've  done.  If  you  expect  me  to  whine  for  mercy — 
or  to  lose  my  temper  and  insult  you  as  I  did  the 
other  time — you  are  mistaken.  I'll  take  what  is 
coming  to  me.  But  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather 
take  it  without  a  lecture  on  my  sins.  I've  a  pretty 
fair  estimate  of  them,  without  that.  So  suppose  you 
call  Lecomte  and  have  me  put  under  arrest?  I'll 
waive  extradition;  and  if  it  will  make  you  appear 
better  in  Winston's  eyes  I'll  let  him  sneak  me  out 
of  here  at  night.  You  can  tell  them  I've  run  away. 
They  needn't  know  you  aren't  really  taking  me  to 
your  heart  and  making  a  banker  of  me  and  doing 
all  the  rest  of  the  nobly  forgiving  things  you  made 
them  believe  you  were  going  to  do.    That's  all." 

He  turned  away  and  seated  himself  on  a  camp 
chair;  feeling  all  at  once  very  tired  and  very  old. 
Blundell  Lanier  listened  to  him,  without  interrup- 
tion and  with  no  change  on  his  plump  face.  Xor, 
for  a  few  seconds  after  Dirck  fell  silent,  did  his 
uncle  speak.    Then  he  said : 

"You  must  feel  better,  wTith  all  that  out  of  }our 
system,  Dirck.  Some  of  it  was  not  bad.  Some  of 
it  was  worn-.  But  you'll  notice  I  heard  you  out, 
with  attention  and  laudable  patience.  Will  you 
have  the  courtesy  to  do  as  much  for  me,  when  I  say 

something  that  has  to  be  said?  You  needn't,  unless 
you  want  to.    But  I  wish  you  would." 
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There  was  once  more  the  tinge  of  wistfulness  in 
the  old  man's  high  voice. 

"He's  been  storing  up  his  grand  speech  of  denun- 
ciation for  months,"  thought  Dirck.  "And  he's 
been  adding  to  it  at  each  rehearsal.  He's  bursting 
with  it.  What  a  gorgeous  comeback  it  would  be  to 
tell  him  I  don't  want  to  hear  it !" 

But  to  his  surprise  the  cheaply  flippant  idea  did 
not  appeal  to  him.  He  made  as  though  to  reply. 
But  Blundell  Lanier  forestalled  him. 

"Wait!"  his  uncle  bade  him.  "Before  you  say 
'Yes'  or  'No,'  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  what- 
ever your  answer  may  be,  you  will  walk  out  of  here 
a  free  man.  I  have  no  charge  to  make  against  you. 
That  was  one  of  the  morbidly  asinine  things  you 
said.  In  any  case,  the  law  has  no  hold  on  you ;  and 
I  shall  not  prosecute  you.  Moreover,  your  thousand 
dollars  a  year  will  be  paid  regularly  to  you,  what- 
ever your  answer  may  be.  And  I  will  advance  you 
any  sum  you  need,  to  get  you  home  and  to  keep  you 
going  until  you  find  the  sort  of  work  you  want  to 
do.  Now  do  you  care  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
or  don't  you?    I  leave  it  to  you." 

He  walked  to  the  tent  flap  and  looked  out.  Dirck 
stared  at  him,  jaw  adroop.  Then  the  younger  man 
muttered : 

"I — don't  understand,  sir.  If  this  is  another 
joke—" 

"I  gave  you  my  word  for  something,  the  last 
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time  I  saw  you,"  returned  Blundell.  "I  gave  you 
my  solemn  word  as  a  man  and  a  Mason.  You  did 
not  choose  to  believe  me;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
couldn't  prove  to  you  the  truth  of  what  I  said.  I 
give  you  that  same  sacred  assurance  that  I  shall  not 
molest  you  or  hold  back  your  allowance.  This  time 
you  can  prove  it.  There  is  Winston's  car  outside. 
It  can  carry  you  back  to  Algiers  in  two  hours,  at  a 
pinch.  There  is  a  Messagerie  boat  sailing  for 
Naples  at  five  o'clock,  this  afternoon.  You  can 
catch  it,  comfortably.  Here  is  a  bundle  of  French 
money.  A  little  more  than  ten  thousand  francs,  I 
think.  Something  over  five  hundred  dollars  in  our 
money.  It  will  get  you  home.  Go,  if  you  want  to. 
Then  you  can  see  for  yourself  whether  or  not  I  am 
in  earnest." 

He  resumed  his  gaze  out  of  the  tent  door;  across 
the  pleasant  enclosure,  toward  the  brawling  little 
yellow  river  and  the  sky-tall  brown  mountain  be- 
yond. Dirck  stared  at  his  fat  back  in  wordless  be- 
wilderment. Then  he  looked  at  the  pile  of  French 
notes  Blundell  had  tossed  on  the  bed. 

"I  still  don't  understand  any  of  this,  sir,"  lie  said, 
if  you  mean  it,  I  won't  insult  you  by  saying  it  is 
so  unlike  anything  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  you 

that  I  can't  believe  it.  If  it  is  a  trick — well,  Man 
is  only  a  novice,  after  all,  compared  with  Link, 
when  it  comes  to  playing  tricks.  And  you'll  have 
trouble  in  playing  mc  any  sorry  trick  that  can  com- 
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pare  with  what  Luck  has  dealt  out  to  me,  this  past 
few  months." 

There  was  no  reply.  Dirck  went  on,  still  ad- 
dressing his  uncle's  stolid  back: 

"You  said  that  you  wished  I'd  hear  what  you 
came  here  to  tell  me.  I  am  listening,  if  you  still 
care  to  say  it.  And  I  thank  you  for  the  white  offer 
you've  just  made  me.  The  offer  of  freedom  and  my 
thousand  a  year.  If  I  don't  seem  more  grateful,  I 
know  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I  say  it's  only 
because  I  can't  believe  it.  I  wras  going  to  say  I 
would  listen;  before  you  made  the  offer.  Now  will 
you  please  tell  me  what  you  wanted  to  tell  ?" 

Blundell  Lanier  turned  back  into  the  tent;  scan- 
ning keenly  the  worn  young  face  that  gave  no  sign 
of  hope.  Suddenly  the  old  man's  eyes  shone  with 
moisture.  He  laid  impulsive  hands  on  his  nephew's 
drooping  shoulders. 

"You  poor  foolishly  gallant  lad!"  he  exclaimed, 
a  world  of  tenderness  in  his  voice.  "You've  carried 
about  all  the  burden  you  could  and  as  long  as  you 
could.  Sit  down  there  and  listen  to  me.  First  of 
all,  look  at  this." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  long  envelope  and 
from  it  took  a  blue-bound  paper.  Dirck  received 
it  listlessly  from  him;  and  glanced  at  the  typed 
words  on  the  cover.    The  legend  ran : 

"My  Last  Will  and  Testament.  JOHN  PAR- 
RETT  LANIER." 
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Followed  the  date — a  date  nearly  ten  months 
after  that  of  the  will  read  at  the  funeral.  Dirck 
gripped  the  paper  convulsively;  and  looked  in  eager 
inquiry  at  his  uncle. 

"Don't  bother  to  read  anything  but  the  last 
page,"  said  Blundell.  "The  last  two  paragraphs. 
The  rest  is  just  the  same  as  the  one  you  heard 
Hassler  read  after  the  funeral.  Begin  here.  After 
he  says:  T  give  and  bequeath  to  my  aforesaid 
brother,  Blundell  Lanier,  all  the  real  and  personal 
estate  whereof  I  may  die  possessed,  except  only 
such  bequests  as  are  hitherto  mentioned  in  this  will.5 
Begin  there: — " 

Mazedly,  Dirck  read  half  aloud  the  added  por- 
tion of  the  document;  just  above  the  testator's 
signature  and  the  names  of  the  three  witnesses: 

" — hitherto  mentioned  in  this  will ;  to  be  held  by 
him,  however,  in  trust  for  my  only  son,  the  afore- 
said Dirck  Lanier;  to  be  paid  over  to  Dirck  Lanier 
in  its  entirety  and  unconditionally,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  my  demise  or  at  such 
earlier  date  as  my  brother,  Blundell  Lanier,  may 
deem  expedient. " 

Dirck  blinked  uncomprehending v  at  his  uncle. 
Blundell  said: 

"As  Hassler  pointed  out,  the  wording  of  much 
of  the  will  is  unconventional;  but  ir  is  wholly  bind- 
ing in  law.     Tt — " 

"YOU  found  (his  will,  after  1  left  hoincV"  asked 
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Dirck,  breathlessly.  "You  found  it; — and  you 
were  man  enough  not  to  destroy  it?" 

"No,"  said  his  uncle,  calmly.  "I  had  it  all  the 
while." 

"No!" 

"I  did,"  Blundell  assured  him.  "As  soon  as  I 
get  back,  it  is  going  to  be  'found'  all  over  again. 
As  all  the  other  legatees'  bequests  but  mine  are  the 
same  as  in  the  other  will,  nobody  can  object.  I 
am  the  only  loser.  And  I  don't  lose,  because  I 
never  had  the  estate  and  never  wanted  it.  Your 
father  and  I  cooked  up  the  whole  thing,  two  months 
before  he  died.  I  was  to  use  my  own  judgment 
which  will  to  'find',  first ;  so  long  as  this  second  one 
was  put  into  effect  by  the  end  of  a  year." 

"Uncle!" 

"It  was  hideously  unlawful  and  all  that,  of 
course,"  explained  Blundell.  "But  nobody  knew. 
And  nobody  but  yourself  is  ever  going  to  know. 
After  all,  your  father  had  a  right  to  leave  his  prop- 
erty as  he  liked.  It  seemed  wisest  to  me  to  find  the 
other  will,  first.  You  can  keep  this  second  one 
with  you  if  you  want  to;  and  'discover'  it  in  one 
of  the  safe  deposit  boxes  as  soon  as  you  get  home. 
That  is,  unless  you'd  rather  have  me  do  the  'find- 
ing.' In  either  case,  the  estate  is  yours.  It  has  al- 
ways been  yours." 

Dirck  Blundell  sat  down  very  suddenly  and  very 
hard.     He  looked  up  in  helpless  dearth  of  compre- 
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hension  at  the  kindly  face  smiling  down  at  him. 

"Tell  me!"  he  begged,  helplessly.  "I  don't  get 
the  idea  of  any  of  it.    Tell  me." 

"Oh,  you're  ready  at  last  to  have  me  make  my 
set  speech?"  queried  Blundell,  jocosely.  "That's 
good.  I'll  cut  it  as  short  as  I  can.  If  some  of  it 
tastes  bitter  to  you,  try  to  swallow  it  without  gag- 
ging." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dirck,  blankly. 

"Your  dad  thought  more  of  you  than  of  anything 
else  and  everything  else,"  began  Blundell.  "And 
I've  always  come  close  to  caring  as  much  about  you 
as  he  did;  though  that  part  of  the  story  won't  in- 
terest you.  John  cared  too  much  for  you.  So  did 
your  mother,  if  you'll  let  me  say  so.  If  they'd  cared 
less  for  their  only  child,  that  only  child  wouldn't 
have  been  so  badly  spoiled.  As  it  was,  he  grew 
into  one  of  the  idlest  and  sulkiest  and  selfishest  and 
crankiest  and  worthlessest  men  I  ever  had  the  luck 
to  run  up  against.  Am  I  drawing  it  too  strong  for 
you?" 

"No,"  said  Dirck,  morosely.  "You're  drawing  it 
mild.  But  you  needn't  embroider  the  theme,  unless 
you  want  to.     I've  a  good  working  idea  what  I'm 

like." 

''What  you  were  like,"  gently  corrected  Blundell. 
'John  realized,  toward  the  last,  what  a  m< 

n    made  of  your  upbringing.      lie  came   to   me 
about  it.    That's  when  we  fixed  up  these  two  wills. 
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Both  of  them  were  executed  the  same  day.  The 
witnesses  were  servants; — one  batch  of  them  at  my 
house  and  one  batch  at  John's.  They  never  noticed 
the  date  on  either  of  the  wills,  even  if  they  saw  it." 

"But—" 

"I've  told  you  it  was  all  beautifully  illegal.  But 
it  will  hold  in  law.  So  long  as  nobody  knows  the 
inside  of  the  story.  And  nobody's  going  to.  It's 
justice,  even  if  it  isn't  law.  A  man  has  the  right 
to  dispose  of  his  own  property;  as  I  just  said." 

"But  why  did—  V 

"I'm  coming  to  that.  You  were  a  spoiled  idler. 
But  both  John  and  I  were  willing  to  gamble  all 
we  had  that  you  were  a  white  man,  underneath  the 
thick  smear  of  spoiling  you'd  had.  It  was  up  to  us 
to  wipe  away  that  smear.  It  had  been  accruing  for 
a  long  time.  Heroic  measures  were  needed  to  get 
rid  of  it.  That  first  will  was  the  chief  heroic 
measure.    Begin  to  see,  yet?" 

"I— I—" 

"Well,  you  will.  You  had  a  mass  of  expensive 
tastes  and  a  crowd  of  parasite  friends  who  toadied 
to  you.  With  no  cash  and  no  prospects,  you  were 
due  to  lose  those  friends  and  to  give  up  those  tastes. 
You  were  due  to  show  the  manhood  that  you  had 
inherited  by  getting  to  work  and  waking  up  your 
mind  and  your  soul.  It  was  kill  or  cure.  John  and 
I  knew  it  would  be  'cure.'     It  was. 

*  You  had  gotten  your.-elf  engaged  to  a  girl  who 
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— well,  let  her  go  at  that.  It's  enough  to  say  John 
and  I  believed  a  marriage  to  her  would  ruin  every 
chance  of  your  getting  on  your  feet  and  finding  your 
real  self.  And  it  didn't  make  any  hit  with  John  to 
think  of  her  sporting  herself  in  his  wife's  jewelry. 

"We  figured  that  that  first  will  of  John's  would 
amputate  Miss  Maida  Crowell  from  the  situation. 
It  did.  You'd  be  free  of  her.  You'd  be  free  to 
make  a  man  of  yourself.  In  case  we  were  wrong, 
you'd  never  starve.  For  John  made  me  swear  to 
'find'  this  second  will,  before  the  year  was  up.  That 
was  John's  one  weakness.  I  told  him  so.  He  ought 
to  have  made  it  five  years.  As  things  have  turned 
out,  he  was  right. 

"But  he  couldn't  have  known  of  what  you'd  do 
about  your  mother's  jewels.  I  didn't  know  that, 
myself,  till  I  saw  the  look  behind  your  eyes  as  you 
and  I  were  squabbling  about  them.  It  hit  me,  all 
of  a  sudden,  that  that  was  the  very  thing  of  all 
others  to  bring  out  what  was  in  you — whether  of 
good  or  of  bad.  I  was  certain  it  would  be  the  good 
It  was. 

"I  felt  that  you  could  no  more  make  u-e  o{ 
stolen  valuables  than  you  could  turn  into  a  spotted 
hyena.  I  knew  they'd  soon  sicken  you  with  your- 
self and  with  them;  and  that  in  time  you  couldn't 
bear  to  look  at  them.  1  figured  you'd  sprout  a  soul 
and  a  conscience,  under  the  grind  of  it.  But  I  didn't 
figure  you'd  find  the  One  Woman  to  help  you  de- 
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velop  it  all,  so  quickly.  That  was  where  Golden 
Luck  was  with  you,  Dirck;  if  you'll  let  an  old  man 
say  so. 

"I  left  the  jewelry  in  the  library  safe,  for  you 
to  take.  I  went  there,  next  morning.  It  was  gone. 
So  were  you.  So  I  knew  the  big  trial  was  on; — 
the  trial  that  was  going  to  make  you  or  break  you. 
I — I  did  a  lot  of  praying,  that  night,  Dirck,"  he 
finished  shyly.     "I—" 

With  something  like  a  sob  in  the  back  of  his 
throat,  Dirck  Lanier  gripped  his  uncle's  hands. 
Squeezing  them  to  the  point  of  anguish,  yet  with  his 
face  averted,  he  gulped: 

"I — I — there  isn't  anything  to  say!  You  know 
already  what — what  I  am.  And  what  I've  been. 
But  you  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  be.  I'll 
make  you  proud  of  me,  some  day.  And  you — you 
know  you're  one  of  God's  own  white  men.  You 
must  have — have  known  that  always.  I  never  knew 
it  till  now.  It'll  be  wasting  words  to  tell  you  I'm 
a  rotter  and  that  I'm  more  ashamed  of  myself  than 
you'll  ever  know;  for  the  way  I've  thought  about 
you.  I'll  make  good.  And  you're  going  to  put  me 
to  work  in  the  bank,  the  day  we  get  home.    I — I — " 

His  voice  strangled  in  his  throat.  With  a  final 
vise-grip  he  dropped  the  tortured  fat  hands  and 
stalked  over  to  the  tent  flap. 

"I'd  say — I'd  say  more,"  he  muttered  thickly, 
"if— " 
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"Go  out  and  say  it  to  that  little  lady  with  the 
eyes  two  sizes  too  big  for  her  face!"  commanded 
Blundell,  blowing  his  nose,  stertorously.  "Say  your 
uncle's  got  a  bad  cold  in  the  head,  but  that  he'll 
be  out  presently  to  meet  her  in  due  and  ancient  form 
and  pay  his  respects  to  his  future  junior  partner's 
future  boss.    Run  along.    You're  wasting  time." 

Dirck  made  his  way  unsteadily  from  the  tent; 
his  face  white  and  staring.  Even  yet  he  could  scarce 
grasp  the  idea  of  his  change  of  fortune.  Nor  did 
it  matter  to  him  a  tithe  as  much  as  did  his  change  of 
view  toward  Blundell  Lanier.  He  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Fay;  not  so  much  to  tell  her  the  shimmering 
future  ahead  of  them  as  to  set  aright  the  impression 
he  had  given  her  of  his  uncle. 

He  caught  sight  of  her,  in  the  doorway  of  her 
tent ;  eagerly  waiting  for  him.  As  he  turned  toward 
the  tent  she  ran  out  to  meet  him:  her  face  alight 
with  anxious  hope. 

But  before  they  could  cross  the  stretch  of  turf 
separating  them,  Pierre  Lecomte  stepped  out  of  one 
of  the  intervening  tents  and  intercepted  the  hurry- 
ing man. 

Dirck  turned  on  him  in  unconcealed  impatience; 
while  Fay  came  disappointedly  to  a  halt. 

'Tin  sorry,  Mr.  Lanier/1  said  Lecomte,  "but  I 
don't  know  when  1  can  get  another  minute  with  you 

alone.    And  it  is  important.     Your  uncle  may  be 

out  of  his  tent  any  minute.     And  lie  is  uncanm 
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about  guessing  things.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  be- 
fore he  sees  us  together,  please." 

The  detective's  stark  earnestness  impressed  the 
hastening  lover.  He  hesitated.  Then  he  called  to 
Fay: 

"I'll  be  there  in  a  few  minutes.  Everything's 
gorgeously  all  right!" 

Going  with  Lecomte  into  the  latter's  tent,  he 
asked,  with  no  great  patience: 

"Well,  what  is  it?  Please  be  as  brief  as  you 
can." 

"It's  about  the  man  we  were  both  speaking  of, 
out  there,"  said  Lecomte.  "Though  we  didn't  name 
him  and  have  no  need  to,  now.  Names  are  dan- 
gerous things  to  speak  out,  in  thin-walled  tents." 

"If  you  mean  my  cousin,  Elbert  Lanier — "  be- 
gan Dirck,  unconsciously  sinking  his  voice  at  Le- 
comte's  imploring  gesture. 

"Yes,"  said  the  detective.  "I  mean  him.  Please 
listen  closely.  I  dare  not  speak  louder.  Mr.  Blun- 
dell  Lanier  may  pass  by.  He  is  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  is  Mr.  Blundell  Lanier.  That  is  why  I  want 
to  save  him,  if  I  can.  That  is  why  I  am  telling 
you  what  I  have  to  tell.  I  need  advice.  You  are 
his  nephew,  a  member  of  his  family.  It  is  your 
right  to  know ;  so  you  can  advise  what  is  best  to  do." 

He  glanced  furtively  out  toward  the  tent  where 
Blundell  sat.  Then  he  went  on  in  the  same  low 
tone : 
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"I  have  acquaintances  in  the  underworld  of  Al- 
giers. They  are  needful  to  me  in  my  work.  They 
give  me  much  good  information.  In  return  I  am 
able  sometimes  to  help  them  with  the  police.  They 
have  come  to  trust  me." 

"Well?" 

"The  morning  the  murder  at  the  Regence  was  dis- 
covered, I  was  curious  as  to  so  strange  a  crime.  I 
sent  for  two  of  these  men.  They  told  me  much. 
They  told  me  of  the  young  foreigner,  who  must  be 
nameless,  who  had  hired  skilled  master  crooks  to 
help  him  rob  and  kill  another  young  foreigner,  his 
cousin.  Strangely,  this  first  foreigner,  was  in  search 
of  the  same  black  bag  I  had  been  commissioned  to 
find.  It  interested  me.  But,  for  the  moment,  it  was 
no  affair  of  mine;  so  long  as  our  mutual  search  did 
not  bring  us  to  a  clash.  Yet  I  told  them  to  keep  me 
posted. 

"Then,  this  morning,  when  Dufresne  was  in  Al- 
giers for  the  mail,  one  of  those  men  sent  me  a 
thieves'  code  letter,  by  him.  It  told  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  first  foreigner  to  kidnap  his 
cousin,  two  days  ago,  somewhere  in  the  bacE- 
country,  to  the  south  of  Algiers.  He  was  to  take 
him  to  a  house  where  the  torture  would  make  him 
yield  up  the  bag  and  the  treasure  it  was  supposed 
to  contain. 

"The  plan  failed.  There  seems  to  be  much  con* 
dieting  testimony  as  to  how  and  why  it  tailed.    No 
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two  of  the  gang  tell  the  same  story  about  it.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  young  foreigner  who  tried  to  do 
the  kidnapping  was  badly  hurt  in  some  way.  So 
was  one  of  his  confederates — an  old-time  Levantine 
jailbird  named  Imbarak.  Their  companions  ran 
away  and  their  horses  broke  loose.  The  foreigner 
and  Imbarak  were  left  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
city  on  foot; — badly  injured  and  out  of  temper  as 
they  were. 

"Here  again  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  what 
happened  next,  but  unluckily  none  as  to  what  hap- 
pened eventually.  The  foreigner,  it  seems,  was  be- 
side himself  with  rage  and  disappointment.  He 
vented  that  rage  and  disappointment  on  the  only 
man  in  reach — on  Imbarak." 

"He  would!"  assented  Dirck,  grimly,  recalling 
certain  of  his  cousin  Elbert's  traits. 

"He  did/'  said  Lecomte.  "At  last  he  slashed  Im- 
barak over  the  face  with  his  riding  quirt.  It  is 
not  on  the  free  list  to  horsewhip  men  of  Imbarak's 
record  and  temper." 

"Well?" 

"The  young  foreigner  is  buried  under  a  heap  of 
stones,  in  the  woods  they  were  passing  through,  at 
the  time,"  said  Lecomte,  quietly.  "One  of  the 
stones  had  been  used  to  kill  him — from  behind. 
That  is  all.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done?  Is  his 
father  to  be  told?" 

"Killed!"  murmured  Dirck,   a  throb  of  nausea 
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striking  through  him  at  the  simple  narration.  "God 
rest  his  soul — if  he  had  one !" 

"Quite!"  agreed  Lecomte,  dryly.  "But  in  the 
meantime4?" 

"What  do  you  suggest?"  countered  Dirck. 
"Does  my  uncle  know  Elbert  came  to  Algiers?" 

"No,  but  he  told  me  this  morning  his  son  is  some- 
where in  Europe  on  a  holiday." 

"He  mustn't  know!"  declared  Dirck,  with 
thrilled  memory  of  Blundell's  goodness  to  himself. 
"Can't  you  fix  it  that  he  shan't?  Can't  you  think 
of  any  way  out?" 

Lecomte  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  stood  with 
bent  head  and  slowly  working  lips. 

"I'll  pay  any  expenses  connected  with — "  began 
Dirck. 

Lecomte  cut  him  short  with  a  nod,  and  made 
answer : 

"If — say  a  month  or  two  months  from  now — I 
send  you  privately  a  bill  to  pay  for  a  cheap  and 
condemned  house  in  Algeciras — across  the  bay  from 
Gibraltar,"  he  said,  contemplatively,  "a  house  that 
shall  burn  to  the  ground; — if  I  send  with  it  a  bill 
for — for  'incidental  expenses' — will  you  pive  me 
your  pledge  to  pay  it  and  to  say  nothing?" 

"Yes.  Tf  it  will  be  of  any  use  in  keeping  my 
Uncle  from  knowing.     But  I  don't  catch  vonr  drift. 

II(»W-" 

"In  a  month  or  so,"  said   Lecomte,   lowering  his 
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voice  still  further,  "I  have  a  premonition  that  Mr. 
— that  your  cousin  will  throw  away  his  life,  during 
a  stay  at  Gibraltar,  in  saving  from  death  some  poor 
people  caught  in  a  burning  house  in  Algeciras.  His 
body  will  be  unrecognizable.  But  so  much  of  it  as 
is  not  destroyed  will  be  shipped  home.  All  the 
papers  of  Europe  will  print  the  tale  of  his  heroism. 
I  shall  see  to  it  that  his  passport  and  his  clothing 
will  identify  him,  past  all  question.  My  under- 
world friends  in  Algiers  are  holding  those  and  all 
his  papers  for  me.  It  will  be  a  gallant  death.  One 
to  make  his  old  father  proud  of  his  hero  son.  Is 
it  well  thought  of,  sir*?" 

"It's — it's  sheer  genius !"  exclaimed  Dirck.  "But 
can  you  carry  it  through?" 

"Your  uncle  and  Mr.  Winston  will  tell  you 
that  I  have  a  way  of  carrying  through  what 
I  undertake,"  answered  Lecomte.  "I  refer  you 
also  to  Mr.  Dirck  Lanier  whose  treasure  bag  I 
rifled,  under  his  very  nose.  And  now,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  Miss  Winston  wishes  to  speak  to  you;  and 
that  Mr.  Blundell  Lanier  is  not  likely  to  stay  much 
longer  cooped  up  in  that  hot  tent  Vs 

Dirck  moved  out  into  the  glory  of  the  noontide 
glare. 

In  her  doorway — her  yellow  hair  shimmering  like 
a  halo,  in  the  sun's  caressing  rays,  and  her  dark  eyes 
aglow — Fay  Winston  was  waiting  for  him. 

THE  END 


